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‘Victrola 


The instrument of the 
worlds greatest artists 


It is natural that in the musical world there should be singers and instrumentalists 
whose transcendent art places them in the forefront of their profession. 














These artists have attained their commanding positions by reason of their superb 
artistry, and it is no mere coincidence that they have chosen the 
Victrola as the instrument to carry their sublime art into the 
home with the utmost fidelity. 


The Victrola is the greatest of all musical instru- 
ments not only because it brings you the exact rendi- 
tions of the world’s famous artists, but because it has 
through sheer merit and through world-wide recogni- 
tion by millions of music-lovers earned this high honor 
the artists have conferred upon it. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly show you the complete line of 
Victors and Victrolas—$10 to $400—and play the music you 
know and like best. : 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 





Important warning. Victor Records can be 
safely and satisfactorily played only with Victor 
Needles or Tungs-tone Stylus on Victors or Victro- 
las. Victor Records cannot be safely played on 
machines with jeweled or other reproducing points. 
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New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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H. G. Wells’ 
New Novel 


is a powerful and 
graphic picture of 
the great European 
WarandtheBritish 


spirit awakened. 


Its title is “Mr. Britling 
Sees It Through.” Fu- 
ture histories will be 
illuminated by this ficti- 
tious narrative that is 
more living than history 


can be. 


You can begin reading 
this story by England’s 
greatest living novelist 


in the May issues of 


416 West 13th Street, New York City 
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It Took a Genius to Write 
This Love Story 





ORGAN 


story. 


primitive as when Adam found Eve. 


The story—‘“The Three Laws and the Gold- 
*—is found in the new McClure- 
It con- 
tinues the narrative told in“ PRIMORDIAL” 
—of the boy and girl shipwrecked on a desert 
It shows how each life responded to 
the instincts of the race. The reader sees vivid- 
ly unfolded in these two young lives the whole 


en Rule’ 
Metropolitan edition of Robertson. 


island. 


ROBERTSON’S genius 
a leaped beyond the conventional love 

In this idyll of young love he 
pictures man and woman in conditions as 


drama of human existence. 
wooing was like this. 


The world’s first 


The new edition is a 


treasure trove to the lover of unusual, absorbing 


stories. 
70, 
creation. 


It contains ‘‘Sinful Peck,’ a novel of 
000 words—Morgan Robertson’s master 
**Sinful Peck belongs in the same 


immortal company with Long John Silver 


and Robinson ‘Crusoe,”’ 


said Irvin S. Cobb. 


These stories throw you among Chinese 


pirates, 
creatures. 


hypnotists, stowaways, undersea 
They take you into the mysterious 


realm of Personality. ‘They make you hunger 


for 


more. Here’s how you can get them free: — 


MAKING A DREAM COME TRUE 


ORGAN Robertson never got any real oes 
st 
March he died. Before his death, however, 

he had the satisfaction of seeing the McClure Pub- 
lications and Metropolitan Magazine undertake to 
gain him his rightful place in literature—the place 
he deserved in the hearts of his countrymen, and 
the money necessary to enable his wife and him to 
spend their last days without hearing the how! of 
the wolf at the door. His desire, when dying, was 
that the sale of his books would permit his devoted 
wife to live without want. Will the American 
public grant him his last wish? That’s what we 
propose to find out. You answer Yes when you 


for his work. He grew old—and poor. 


MAIL THE COUPON WITH 10c TODAY! 





McClure Buildi 


416 
McCLURE 
BOOK CO. 


send in your order for this new four-volume edition 
of Morgan Robertson’s works, together with a 
year’s subscription to McClure’s Magazine, Metro- 
politan, and Ladies’ World. We will pay for the 


ks. We will pay the carriage charges on them. 


We will pay Mrs. Robertson a generous royalty— 
if you will pay for the magazines less than they 
would cost you at the newsstands, and you may pay 


for 


your subscriptions in easy monthly payments. 


THE 4 BOOKS FREE 


The 35 stories, embracing his best work, are in four 


handsome cloth 


bound volumes—over 1,000 es— 


rinted in new easy-to-read type—titles stamped ingold. 


ou need send only 10c now with this coupon. 


fter 


that, $1.00 a month for four months to pay for the mag- 


azines, and that’s all! The 
you wish to pay 
prefer full leather binding, send $5.7 


ks are yours FREE. If 
all at once, send ant $3.75. If you 
We recommend 


this edition to book lovers. 


WHAT ONE READER SAYS: 


zentlemen:—For the love of Mike, please tell me where I can 


secure more of Morgan Robertson’s stories! Iown the four books 


which you offer—have read the ‘om ‘kiver to kiver,’ and be- 
lieve with Irvin Cobb that his sea stories are the best ever writ- 
ten by an American. I wa o hear some more about poor old 


Finnegan, who was no good 


unless  grunk, and Lieut. Breen and 
Swarth and the rest of them. 


You Join Hands With These Men When You Mail the Coupon 















New York 
lose _ten cents. 


umes, and enter my subscri 
to McClure’s, Metropolitan an: 
Ladies’ World, each for 12 months. 


are mine FREE. 


MN eu cditacnéaecadsdweuenseccbotdecaeviconsse 


Address. .cecsscccereeesesees 


City... cecccccccccccess s State, eee 
*C hatige terms of payment to six months if you preter full leather bi inding 


I encl 
Please send, me MorganRob- 
ertson’s new stories in 4 vol- 
tion 
The 


I promise to pay one dollar a month for 
four* months for the magazines. The books 











“‘A master of his art. 
No lover of real stories 
can afford to uses re need; 
ing Morgan Robe 

Richard Harding aor 


**No American writer 
has ever written better 
short stories than Mor- 
gan Robertson.’’ — Irvin 
8. Cobb. 





“Morgan Robertson has 
written some of the 
greatest sea stories of 
our generation. '’—Geo: 

Horace Lorimer. (Editor 
Saturday Evening Post.) 


“I hold a high opinion 
Robertson’ 


work, "Please enter my 
subscription for your 
new edition.’’—Rebert W. 
Chambers. 








‘THE McCLURE BOOK CO. 


McClure Building New York City 








Unique Among Magazines 





Probably JoeMitchell Chapple knows 
a More Famous le than 
.Any Other Man in the World —— 
ia London Daily Mail, Paris Edition 


OF magazines have their fone in fiction and 
fact 1x: the Narional with Joe Chapple at the 
helm is different. Every month for twenty years he 
has made a trip to Washington to obtain material 
for his ‘Affairs at Washington” department. You 
can hear him 12 times a year through the pages of 


Ghe National Magazine 


and enjoy the many timely, interesting talks and 
special articles on the big men and affairs of the day 
The Nationa} follows no rut. It is the vers libre 
It takes you over wide 
own suddenly 


impulses, People usually like it. 
at every angle. It is not a palliative, — a blood 
and iron tonic to every person—man, woman 
child. No matter where you live, the ” National 
will do you good, bed gd by od | goer and 
loney Until you have r e Maga- 

Send No Money 7 zine add know you like it. For 
$1.00, every four aa. you can become a 
regular subscriber to the National Magazine. 








NATIONAL MAGAZINE. Boston, Mass. 
Publishers of ‘‘Heart Throbs’’ and “‘ Heart Songs’’ a 
















You like to go 
Hunting 
Fishing 
Trapping 


will enjoy the Nation- 
al S erEaas Magenine with its 160 
\ richly ill illustrated pages, full fo over- 
EE flowing with interesting stories and 
valuable information about guns, 
fishing tackle, camp-outfits—the best 
_—— to go for an me, and a 
thousand and one ames “How 
to’’ hints for Sportsm: e 
tional Sportsman is sont like a big 
camp-fire in is where 
thousands of 
once @ mon 
yarns about their ex, 
with rod, dog, rifle end gun. 
All this for 15¢ a copy. 


Special Offer 
“FREE of Charse 


one of our hand- 























e Ormulo 
Gold watch fol I . 
as here show! 
with Seal grain 
leather strap 
and gold plated 


buckle on re- 
te 
aaa Spor tse 
ma ere’s 
whet $ you get for 

your money: 
12 coples Hatios Sportsman at (5c ea., Val. $1.30 
Watch Fob, « ° © . eo . ad —= 50 
: Total Value, $2.30 

All to you for $1.00. Your money back if not satisfied. 

NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, 243 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
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‘Ad-Letter Contest Winners for March 


AST month we thought the limit had been reached, but in March we received an avalanche of letters from Sunset readers who 
have entered into this absorbingly interesting contest. One contestant says the entire family is competing and that “it’s lots of fun.” 
Another says, “thanks for thus encouraging me to read the advertisements carefully. I’ve learned more about goods advertised than 
| have.ever known before.” There were hundreds of fine letters concerning the March ads, and we're really sorry we could not give 
more prizes. Below are the first, second and third winning letters reproduced in full and the names and addresses of all the winners. 
If you are not competing in this contest get into it at once. It’s great fun and has an educational value worth while for the effort. 





Third Award—Evinrude 


First Award—Old Dutch Cleanser Second Award—Clinton Wire Cloth 


















































In advertising the same as in other branches of art 
here is usually more than one standard of excellency. 
The highest class of advertising is that which at first 
glance attracts the eye, is so arranged and worded 
that the reader’s interest is immediately arrested, and 
lastly is a picture which remains in the mind’s eye 
to be recalled when occasion prompts it. 

To me the “Old Dutch Cleanser’’ advertisement 
is representative of the best class of advertising for 
the following reasons: 

1. It is attractive to the eye. 

2. It radiates cleanliness, and you feel and know 
that the I psorya is one taken in the house-wife’s kit- 
chen, and not from an artist’s mind. 

3. The picture is so real that every shadow, every 
fold and wrinkle of the young woman's dress, and 
even the bending position of her body and position 
of hands, show that it is a real and not an imaginary 
picture. 

4. The picture shows one use of the article adver- 
tised, therefore it is necessary to state and to show 
other uses of it; and here again it is neat, and concise. 
Any more would look bunglesome, and any less would 
not be doing the article justice. 

5. And most important, it suggests a bright, 
sunny, cheerful morning in a most delightful kitchen, 
with the happiest of a house-wife singing and smili 
while doing her housework all because of the “‘O 
Dutch Cleanser.” 


(Miss) Inma Morris, 762 Walker Ave., Oakland, Cal. 











It tells the story at a glance: the filthy fly and the 
murderous mosquito, where they belong, “on the 
outside looking in.” 

That’s one reason why I consider the ad of the 
Clinton Wire Cloth Company in March Sunset the 
most effective in the issue. 

And it’s a good reason, a fundamental reason, for a 
good ad, like a good cartoon, hits you between the eyes. 

Then, too, the ad is seasonable, and it appeals par- 
ticularly because the problem of screen protection 
is perennial and pesky—as much so as the pests 
which make it a problem. 

You wonder instantly if there really can be a screen 
cloth which does not rust or tear or sag or wear out. 
And you are satisfied—because the screen shown in 
the cut looks strong and you know that it is bronze 
and you are told that “Pompeiian Bronze Screen 
Cloth” does not do what all the screens you have ever 
tried have never failed to do. 

Further, the ad, from the standpoint of artistic 
typography, is perfect. The white border throws it 
into bold relief; the forceful lines in white against 
a black background are vivid; even the landscape 
enlists your interest because of its realism, and the 
insects—involuntarily you breathe a sigh of relief 
to know there is a screen that offers real protection 
against these emissaries of disease and death. 

Finally—and this is the clincher—you feel an 
irresistible impulse to investigate Pompeiian, the 
very first thing in the morning! 

W. W. Gau., Billings, Montana. 








Of all the Ads in March Sunset, that Evinrude 
advertisement pulls me the strongest. Look at that 
refreshing, summer scene, the cool, leafy nook, the 
staunch little boat and happy, white-clad figures! 
They are adventurers exploring the undiscovered 
corners of their vicinity. The suggestion strikes 
home. Every community has its undiscovered cor- 
ners. I know mine has, especially along the rivers. 
I have always had a longing to explore these out-of- 
the-way places but the very thought of using a com- 
mon row-boat or canoe, suggestive of perspiration, 
backache, and blistered hands, offsets my desire to 
make such trips. 

But now I am wise. That little, detachable Evin- 
rude motor is just the thing. It combineg the advan- 
tages of a real power boat with the inexpensiveness 
of an oar-boat. A motor boat would be too large 
and expensive for me. But I can stick this little 
Evinrude engine on the tail end of my old row boat— 
it says that it takes only a few minutes—and with a 
few of my friends, go Evinruding on voyages of dis- 
covery during the hot summer months as I have 
always wanted to do. It will cost less and afford 
more real pleasure than going to the beach or to the 
mountains. I can use it any time and be home every 
night. Surely, I shall look up this Evinrude proposi- 
tion. It’s a good thing I saw that Ad. 

Howarp O. Rogers, Portland, Oregon. 





Awards of Merit: 


letter about the Hind’s 


oney and 


It was a close decision but the judges decided that the fourth and fifth prizes of $5.00 each should go to Mrs. R. Steph- 
enson, Rockford, Illinois, on her splendid 





Imond Cream advertisement, and to 








H. A. Hart, Olympia, Washington, on a dandy letter analyzing the Union Pacific colonization advertisement. Hundreds of fine letters concerning the Savage 
Tire, American Telegraph and Telephone, International Correspondence School, Old Hampshire Paper, Ivory Soap, Fairy Soap, and other advertisements were 
received—but of course five prizes can’t be distributed to all our contestants. 


Five Cash Prizes Each Month for Merely Writing Letters 


_ The object of this Contest is to stimulate the interest off Study the ads in this number of Sunser. Try to analyze | these three prizes, there will be two $5.00 cash prizes as 

Sunset Magazine readers in the splendid announcements] the advertisement that made the deepest impression upon | awards of merit for the fourth and fifth best letters. 

of the national advertisers whose advertisements appear | your mind. Then write down your reasons. Simple, isn't it?| Above are the prize-winning letters in the March Con- 

each month in the Magazine, and to encourage a keener} Now! For the best letter received each month we will combaie viet anieitinlier wotihie nareful 

P cadt : 4 test. They are good letters, carefully written and carefully 

appreciation of the values of design and text. award a cash prize of $25.00; for the second best letter, a ee ads. TI ses Ircivaa ol ouhae ats 
What constitutes a good advertisement? Why do some| prize of $15.00; for the third, a prize of $10.00. Each of these | ¥alyzing strong ads. There were hundreds of other letters 

ads appeal more strongly to you than do others? Why did letters will be published in full in Sunset Magazine, to- | but these were’selected by the judges as the best of all sub- 

this or that announcement indelibly impress itself upon| gether with a reproduction of the ad, and the name and | mitted in March. Study them. as models for your letter. 

your memory? address of the prize-winning letter writer. In addition to| Every reader of Sunset is entitled to enter the contest. 


Rules Governing the Ad-Letter Contest 


The contest begins with the January, 1916, issue and If you can write a letter, you stand a chance to 


. a after receipt of copy by the subscriber in order to reach ; e 
will run until December, 1916, issue. obtain one of these cash prizes. 


us in time for consideration. The announcement of of : 
The conditions of the Contest are all set forth in 








The letter must not exceed 250 words in length. 

The letter must bear the name and address of the 
writer and in no instance will we assume responsibility 
for the return of manuscript. 

The letter must be submitted within fifteen days 


the prizes will follow in the second month’s number 
of Scnset—for example, the prize-winning letters sub- 
mitted on the advertisements in the May Sunser 
must reach us not later than May 20th and the 
awards will be announced in the June issue of Sunser. 


this announcement. It will not be necessary to write 
for further particulars. Just send in your letters, 
typewritten if possible, together with your name and 
address. 


Send Your Subscription and Address all Correspondence to Contest Editor, Sunset Magazine, ?Raxcisco 
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Having Saved 
Your Money— 


What Bonds 
Will You Buy? 


Municipal Bonds: 


Under this classification 
are grouped the bonds of 
States, Counties, Citiesand 
School Districts: author- 
ized by vote of the people, 
and, when legally issued, 
obligations of thriving 
communities are absolute- 
ly safe but bear a low rate 
of interest. 


Railroad Bonds: 


The underlying mortgage 
bonds.of the large railroad 
systems are desirable 
securities for temporary 
investment on account of 
their immediate salability 
in the markets of the world. 


} Public Utility Bonds: 


The mortgage bonds of 
prosperous companies 
serving the necessities of 
tiddern life such as water, 
gas and electricity for light 
and power are a favorite 
investment-as they are well 
secured and ordinarily 
yield a fair return. 


Any of the above bonds should 
only be purchased under the 
advice of experienced dealers. 


Send for our de- 
scriptive circular 


SS-37 


offering various issues of all of the 
classes mentioned above. 


N.W. Halsey & Co. 


424 California St. 
San Francisco 


Hibernian Bldg., Los Angeles 
Railway Exchange Bldg., Portland 


Boston 
Chicago 


New York 
Philadelphia 


Western Finance 





of 


A department devoted to investments in the 
Far West. We endeavor to accept only the 


and reliable 








institutions. Letters requesting information 
should be addressed to the Financial Editor 
and should be accompanied by return postage. 
































Are Western Securities Secure? 
By Edwin Selvin 


O understand Western investments 
it may be assumed that an under- 
standing of the West and Western 
people will be helpful. 

Western people are much like those of 
any other section of the United States; 
actuated in the main by the same motives, 
subject to the same exigencies of-business, 
with the usual frailties of human nature, 
but perhaps with a degree more of the 
Spartan virtues. Certainly they are more 
venturesome;.in their own minds at least, 
broader in view; and it is quite within 
bounds to say that the creative instinct 
is with them more highly developed. - 

Now, Western investments are perforce 
originated by Western people having as 
a whole those characteristics, and these 
investments are for the most part based 
upon things typically Western. 

It is hard for the man or woman living, 
fgr instance, in Boston or Philadelphia 
or Savannah, who has never crossed the 
Rockies, to get the Western viewpoint. 
They have been born and reared amid 
surroundings wherein the measure of com- 
parative values of men and things is more 
or less unchanging. Custom and prece- 
dent with them mean everything. Out 
here custom, never a matter to be re- 
garded with a feeling of awe, changes as 
fast as a better way 1s found; while as for 
precedent, the Western men who do 
things make their own precedents. 

So if you would understand Western 
investments you must understand some- 
thing of the mental processes of the people 
who are responsible for these investments. 

First of all you must take into considera- 
tion the cosmopolitan character of the 
population. Most of us are from some- 
where else. That is to say, with the ex- 
ception of the older settled portions of 
California, but few of the men at the head 
of the big things out here are native to 
this section; and in the case of the Cali- 
fornians, the old spirit of the Argonauts 
still runs in the blood. 

From every part of the land have they 
come, the most daring spirits, the bright- 
est minds—to make accomplishment out 
of the dreamings of ambition in the old 
home town. 

And coming, they have been quickly 
assimilated, have easily found the place 
awaiting them i in the ranks of the builders. 

One does not live long on the Pacific 
Coast before one begins to think big 
things in a big way. 

So the man from the Eastern or South- 
ern states soon grows away from the won- 


der of his first years in the West, fo: gets 
the question “why” he asked hims:'f in 
the beginning, and—he goes back !iome 
on a Visit. 

He is asked to explain the Lure o! the 
West. He cannot. He offers to, bu: his 
explanations are inadequate. Somchow 
he feels the judgment passed upon his 
remarks when he tells of the business 
opportunities “out West,” of the wonder- 
ful farming and fruit country. bordering 
the Pacific, of the climate, of the big 
things of which he has now become a part. 
His descriptions fall flat, he is regarded 
as an enthusiast with optimism run wild. 

And why? 

Because itis hard to tell others that 
the Lure of the West is a cumulative, 
constructive thought force—a movement 
of bound-together interests, rather than 
a plain matter of dollars and cents. 

The Easterner yet a stranger to the 
Coast, when it comes to considering a 
Western investment, doesn’t altogether 
understand this, and he feels in an in- 
definite sort of a way he is taking chances. 

Right here it may be well to remark 
that unless he grows to “‘understand” he 
is taking chances. 

There is nowhere in the world that a 
man may go and find a safe and profit- 
able investment for his money at all times 
in all kinds of business. 

Some branches of industry are worked 
to the full limit out here—but only a very 
few. Other lines offer splendid oppor- 
tunities if the investor starts when the 
time is ripe for the particular thing he has. 
in mind. There are considerations here 
as elsewhere that make for failure or suc- 
cess, and the wise investor tunes himself 
to his surroundings, studies the proposi- 
tion from all sides, and sees to it that he 
doesn’t go in too deeply. 

Daring like all things else is largely a 
matter of comparison. Things that back 
East would be considered mae are 
here taken as a matter of course. s the 
difference in conditions as much as in the 
mental attitude. Unless you have the 
right perspective your judgment on West- 
ern investments will be untrustworthy. 

Every financial man in San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle and Spo- 
kane has seen the rankest kind of schemes 
masquerading as investments gather in 
Eastern money while really meritorious 
projects have been financed at home after 
having been rejected by Eastern capital. 

Some people are over-optimistic about 
the West. To them the phrase “iny 
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Western investments” somehow seems 
to take on a magic meaning that can be 
translated only by the word “gold.” 
Like as not their “investments” are but 
the veriest speculations. Even the West 
cannot put value where it is not. 

Others are unduly pessimistic. To 
them there is naught of investment good 
in anything that lies this side the Alle- 
gheny mountains. 

So it goes. 

The investor in bonds always has’ his 
own peculiar problems, safety of princi- 
pal, net yield, convertibility, maturities, 
etc. To these has been added another, 
which with many investors is becoming 
a decidedly serious one. Investment re- 
turn is in the nature of a fixed quantity. 
The purchasing power of the dollar is 
growing steadily less. The Eastern in- 
vestor, assuming he is still buying the 
same type of securities as he did say a 
decade ago, finds himself with:the same 
relative income yet with a vastly dimin- 
ished purchasing power. 

What is he to do? 

Either he must cut the scale of his liv- 
ing expenditures, or seek a higher return. 
To get the latter, unless he.be careful, he 
will — perhaps unconsciously — sacrifice 
the element of safety, which in itself com- 
prises the law and the prophets of success- 
ful investing. 

To him the West should be a most in- 
viting field. Here he can get the increased 
yield which circumstances beyond his con- 
trol have made necessary. At the same 
time he need not take any risk with his 
principal beyond the: negligible one to 
which all investments are subject, and 
which he has always taken, whether 
knowingly or not. 

As shown in the last article in this 
series, interest rates are dependent upon 
the money market in which the interest 
originates; and it was explained why in- 
terest is higher in the West than in the 
East, with degree of safety the same. 

So it would seem that the logical thing 
to do for the Eastern investor whose sav- 
ings must for his own comfort produce a 
larger return is to turn to Western invest- 
ments. 

But if you do not know the West, the 
Western people, and are not able of your 
own knowledge to judge of Western in- 
vestments, do not rush blindly in; else you 
are quite likely to meet with disaster. 
The thing for you to do is to get in touch 
with a reputable investment house in one 

of the big Pacific Coast cities. Write to 
them frankly of your needs and resources, 
that they may intelligently serve you. 

Service is the foundation stone upon 
which the structure of the modern invest- 
ment house is built. It neither begins nor 
ends with the sale of a security to a cus- 
tomer. It begins away back with the 
agen investigation which is made 
efore the bringing out of a new bond 
issue is even considered. It ends only 
with the redemption at maturity of the 
bond that has been sold.. In between is a 
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( 0 IMPROVEMENT BONDS 
Meet all the requirements of conservative investors. 
They are secure, convenient, gdh ond the largest 
amount of interest consistent with safety. California 
Street Laws, under which these bonds are issued, have 
been in effect for over twenty ycars and are therefore 
time tried and dependable. 

Denominations range from $25.00 up, and therefore 
give the small, as well as the large investor the same 
advantage as to security and interest return. We offer 
only carefully selected issues that have beea purchased 
for our own account. 

Exempt from taxation. 

Price par and accrued interest. 

Write for circulars; they will interest every investor 
who wants 7% and safety. 

THE EMPIRE SECURITIES COMPANY 


(Incorporated 1905) 








Send for Our FREE 
MARKET LETTER 


ON STOCKS AND BONDS 
of the Great Southwest 


Securities listed on the Los Angeles Stock 
a. and which are showing activity are 
analyzed for the information of investors in 


The Market Letter 


with > pated at stated intervals. The 
analysis deals with p-ysical and market con- 
ditions relating <3 wecurities. 


Statistical Information 


has been our speciaity for years and we have 
built up what we believe to be one of the most 
comprehensive statistical files in the west. 








1230 Hibernian Bidg., 4th and Spring Streets, Los Angeles, Cal. 








vast amount of detail work and responsi- 
bility of which the investor knows little. 

The reputation of the bond man is his 
stock in trade. A bond house of ill repute 
cannot sell good securities. A bond house 
of good standing can sell bad securities— 
once. 

But you as an investor have your part 
todo. Don’t put it all up to the bond 
man. 





A. H. WOOLLACOTT 


STOCKS ano BONDS 
Member 
SAN FRANCISCO STOCK EXCHANGE 
308 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES STOCK EXCHANGE 
261-62 |. W. HELLMAN BLDG., Los ANGELES 
DEALER IN ALL PACIFIC COAST SECURITIES 


Prompt, Efficient Service 


will follow your request for The Market Letter 
or for information relative to any specific 
western securities. THIS SERVICE IS FREE. 


A. W. COOTE 


Member Los Angeles Stock Exchange 
604 I. W. Hellman Bldg. Los Angeles, Calif. 
[NO PROMOTIONS} 
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WE CANNOT TELL YOU HOW TO MAKE MONEY | 


but we can tell you how to invest it in safe Western securities with the highest possible yield. Write to 
A i i Cal., and tell him your problem. The service is free. 
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“Now I have my dolly; pretty soon I'll have my cocoa.” - 


f new dainty figure of the “Chocolate Girl” the trade- 
mark of Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. on a package-of 
cocoa or chocolate is an absolute guarantee of good quality. 


BAKER’S COCOA 


is pure, wholesome, and delicious, 
an ideal food beverage. 


Handsomely illustrated booklet of “Choice Recipes” sent free on request 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Grand Prize, Panama-Pacific Exposition, San Francisco, 1915 
Grand Prize, Panama-California Exposition, San Diego, 1915 


ESTABLISHED 1780 
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FAIRY SOAP 


For toilet and bath 


Fairy Soap produces 
a rich, free lather in 
any kind of water; 
its cleansing quali- 
ties are most agree- 
able and refreshing. 


The choicest materials are 
used in making Fairy Soap. 


The oval, floating cake is 
also convenient to the hand 
and wears down slowly to 
the thinnest wafer. 


A dainty tissue wrapper and 
the individual box keep 
Fairy Soap clean and pure, 
as we make it. 


“Have You a Little Fairy 
in Your Home?”’ 








The Pageant of May 


The May Queen rules amid the blossoming hills and dales of the West. She holds high court before a joyous people 
in a shining fragrant realm. It is the eager bud-time of the year and all the world belongs to youth 
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Across the Editor’s Desk W 


S was unerringly predicted by our Marine Ex- 
change last month, you will find the good ship 
“Peter. B. Kyne” tied up to Pier 13 with a 
standard cargo from those Hesperidian islands 
of the blest where stories grow. The Hesperides, of 
course, were noted chiefly for their apples, while the 
present cargo is specifically listed as live-stock, but as 
no poetical “allusion to a classic land of rams and he- 
goats comes to mind just now, the Hesperides must 
serve. Yet accuracy in all ways is the Sunset ideal. 
Even Mr. Kyne, born romancer that he is, aspires to it. 
Recently a reader noted carefully that Mr. Kyne in a 
Yucatan tale had mentioned a jennet and made his hero 
say ‘Ride my mule; she’s very gentle.” Whereupon 
she sent a letter to this desk as follows: 


“Tf Peter B. Kyne would consult Webster’s dictionary 
he would find that a jennet is not a ‘lady mule’.’ 


Such an error in our Service Bureau would have been 
very serious and even in our fiction it would be regret- 
table. The complaint was referred at once to Mr. 
Kyne for an explanation. His reply was prompt: 
“These magazine detectives give me a pain. The fact 
of the matter is the lady does not know what she is 
talking about. The dictionary defines a jennet thusly: 
1. A small Spanish horse originating in the Middle 
Ages from a cross of the native stock with barbs or 
Arabians. 2. (Local U. S.) the female ass. In this 
country the female ass is a hybrid obtained by crossing 
the male ass with a mare. This produces a large bony 
draft animal. On the contrary, the hybrid which is a 
cross between the stallion and the jenny is a light grace- 
ful animal which is used for saddle purposes and which, 
erroneously or not, is called colloquially a jennet, 
doubtless owing to the fact that the animal, being small, 
light and graceful, resembles the female ass or jennet. 
Anyhow, only jennets complain to magazine editors!” 

Of course, Mr. Kyne’s “Irish was up” or he wouldn’t 
have spoken so harshly of our gentle readers whose 
“otherwise” letters are respectfully read and frankly 

ublished. And if he hadn’t been excited he would not 
So overlooked the corroboration of the dictionary 
which says further that ajennet is: 3. “Ahinny (fromthe 
Latin hinus, a mule).”” So there on are, all fixed and 
no further kick coming. 


HE ideal ought to be something just out of reach. 

This may not seem to apply to accuracy, in theory, 
but it works out that way in practice. The fallibility 
of the human mind, editorial or otherwise, is cheerfully 
admitted. When letters from our readers call attention 
to apparent evidences of this fallibility, it is refreshing 
to be able to produce a witness for the defense. The 
other day a letter said: 


“Ts it the custom in Fresno county to: drive pacing 
horses at such a rate as indicated on page 95 of SUNSET 
when plowing? I have admired the illustrations in SuN- 


SET but I hope they are truer to what we Easterners 
experience in the use of plow teams than this seems to be.”’ 


The unhappy artist who had drawn the picture for 
the Fresno advertising was summoned into the E ditorial 
Presence. When confronted with the reader’s criticism 
he blushed rosy red to the roots of his tumbled mane. 

“Is the horse pacing?” he asked weakly. It was plain 
that he was concealing something. Out with it! 
Finally with the greatest reluctance he yielded up his 
shameful secret. “I copied it from a photograph of a 
man plowing” he faltered and withdrew disgraced. 
Art was in the discard but accuracy was aces high. 


HE name given by Mr. Bull to his cover design this 

month is “‘As they say in the Navy.” Mr. Bull does 
not commit himself as to just what this particular bit 
of wig-wagging conversation expresses. This leaves it 
open to conjecture. At this writing it is probable that 
the young gentlemen with the bright flags are signaling 
nothing more critical than the announcement that the 
Admiral is having his dinner on the flagship. It is just 
possible, though, that by the time this cover is brighten- 
ing the newsstands of the land, these flags may be saying 
something not to be translated into “Spanish for the 
benefit of those on shore at Vera Cruz. Let us hope 
that the Admiral continues to dine in peace. Yet Mr. 
Reid’s description of the mobilizing of the flint-lock 
army, on page 16 of this issue, at a time when no one 
knows j just what is going to burst out of the enlightened 
patriotism of various Mexican generals, inclines the 
mind to thoughts of ships off Vera Cruz rather than 
long thin lines of communication across the deserts of 
northern Mexico. But journalistic enterprise sinks in 
the larger desire for peace. May this cover-picture 
have no extraordinary timeliness a month after this 
writing! 


iB ipmanane are dustless silken state highways and more 
automobiles per capita than almost anywhere else, 
and symphony orchestras, and many other luxuries 
to show that the West is becoming sophisticated. Yet 
pioneer days are right at the edge of these modern im- 


provements. To be sure, no Indians are on the war- 
path, but homesteading is still much more of an under- 
taking than gardening on a suburban town lot. If 
Miss Cecelia Weiss, who describes her experiences as a 
homesteader next month, had any illusions on this point 
when she took up land under the Homestead Act, she 
got bravely over them. In the best regulated subdi- 
visions the devoted resident who is engaged i in obtaining 
a flower-smothered home does not carefully save the 
water after having washed his face of a summer’s morn- 
ing. Young ladies in the suburbs do not have to guard 
against scandal so carefully that they dare not ask their 
callers into the house. In spite of drouth and loneli- 
ness, this plucky girl “won through” and her narrative 
is well worth reading. 
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OFT silky hair, smooth 

white skin, delicate little 
garments—from head to foot 
everything about a child says, 
“To keep me clean use Ivory 
Soap”. 


To the mother who knows 
Ivory Soap nothing else seems 
quite good enough; nothing 
else seems to have the purity 
and mildness which she de- 
sires. 


For thirty-seven years Ivory 
Soap has been associated with 
the most exacting of toilet, 
laundry and household uses. 
Wherever cleaning tends to 
irritate or injure, making nec- 
essary a soap of extreme mild- 
ness and purity, it is natural 
to trust to Ivory. 


IT FLOATS 


99i%% PURE 


COPYRIGHT 1916 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE 
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LL of this happened a 
number of years ago, in 
the days of the old San 
Francisco when gambling 

on overdue ships was one of the 
sins that was then possible and 
added to the joy of living. They 
used to speak of the pastime as } 
reinsurance, but that was justto 
take the curse off it, for gambling 
on the overdue board was the 
sport of a gentleman and a busi- 
ness man, and while business men 
are, of necessity, the greatest 
gamblers on earth, nevertheless 
(doubt!css because we are all 
hypocrites in a greater or lesser 
sense) the word gambler dis- 
tresses them. It has a sinister 
sound and wherever spoken it is 
a shock to one’s sense of order 
and righteousness. However, 
there is this much to be said in 
favor of gambling on the overdue 
board. Heavenis the judge who 
decides the issue. When one goes 
to the racecourse and bets one’s 
money on a legitimate favorite, 
he is appalled by the secret ap- 
prehension that the horse may be 
the victim of strong arm work; if 
one seeks relaxation in faro, he 
remembers that the quickness of 
the hand frequently deceives the 
eye; if one gambles on the stock 
exchange he realizes he is at the: 
mercy of a coterie of financiers; 
but when one gambles on an over- 
due ship he has the satisfaction of 
knowing that whether the winds of 
fortune blow good orill, man, the scalawag, 
has no control over them. Only Neptune 
knows what the answer is going to be, and 
whether the ship returns or whether she 
doesn’t, Neptune gives no advance secret 
information. The ship is missing until 
she comes up to the bar and the lookout 
at Land’s End sights her, and she is arriv- 
ing until she is posted at Lloyds in London 
as missing. The proposition is simple. 
“You pays your money and you takes 
your choice.” 


a. 
: : 
f 





LD man Hickman was the ram in 

this fable. Upon the occasion of his 
adventure with the he-goat he was about 
seventy years old, as agile as a trained 
€a, as cunning as a Balkan diplomat and 
as ruthless as a Mexican bandit. He was 
the father in Hickman & Son, and as rich 
of pocket as he was poor of soul. Also, 
he was the treasurer of his church; presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce, two 
anks, numerous corporations and a 
secret syndicate of shipping men formed 
or the purpose of making a book on all 
likely-looking overdue ships! 






By Peter B. Kyne 


Illustrated by Louis Rogers 





Tommy borrowed those bonds 


This syndicate was not incorporated. 

h, no! Nothing so raw as that. While 
old Hickman considered it immoral to 
gamble, the sin never bothered him half 
so much as the possible disgrace of being 
exposed! He could afford practically 
everything but that—and there was no 
doubt but that he could afford to gamble 
on overdue ships. Moreover the old 
gentleman knew the Bible from cover to 
cover and backwards, and was, perhaps, 
a little bit too prone to drive home the 
force of a business argument with a quo- 
tation from Timothy, John, Ezra, Nehe- 
miah et al. He had occasion once upon 
a time, as the story books say, to have a 
serious interview with one Jimmy Searles, 
object piracy and stiffening of the bank 
roll by trick and device, and in the fervor 
of his exhortation he quoted to Mr. 
Searles a few choice bits from the Prov- 
erbs. In the final accounting Mr. Searles 
developed a little religious mania himself 
and returned the Proverbs with com- 
pound interest in the shape of half of 
the eighth chapter of the book of 
Daniel. 


The Vision of the Ram and He-Goat . 


The Somewhat Biblical Record of 
R45) Men Who Bet on an Overdue Ship 





IMMY SEARLES was the he- 
goat. He had been born with 
a sense of humor, a love of a 
joke and an instinctive knowledge 
of human nature which enabled 
him to recognize a hypocrite in 
from two seconds to five minutes 
after being introduced to such a 
person. Asa hotel clerk he would 
have been a pearl of great price, 
% for there is no doubt he would 
; have been able to sniff out a beat 
the instant the fellow reached for 
the pen in the potato. During 
all the fifty-five years of his thor- 
oughly enjoyable existence Mr. 
Searles had never had a rating 
with either of the leading com- 
mercial agencies, for he had mar- 
ried young and on a_ modest 
salary, the babies had come with 
delightful regularity and until the 
youngest was able to shift for 
himself, Jim Searles had not been 
in position to take any chances 
whatsoever. A leader of men he 
might have been but for his con- 
science. However, he was not 
worried in the knowledge that at 
fifty-five he was not his own mas- 
ter in a financial sense, for he had 
a fine family, a good job that 
couldn’t get along without him, 
the best or nealth, the appetite of 
an ostrich, a spare dollar for the 
unfortunate, a kind word for the 
erring, a funny story for the 
telling, friends in legion and a 
serene indifference as to which 
was the only safe road to heaven. 
He was the captain of his soul and on 
Sundays he went fishing. He had heard 
the story of Adam and Eve but had for- 
gotten it, and privately he considered 
Solomon a most immoral fellow, second 
only to old Hickman, of Hickman & Son, 
who was so fond of quoting him. 

In passing we might remark that Jim 
Searles played every overdue ship that 
ever appeared on the board, and didn’t 
care two whoops in a hollow who knew it. 
He derived more genuine delight from a 
ten-dollar bet when he won than most 
men would have derived from winning a 
fortune. He was a piker, pure and simple; 
he knew it, gloried in it and never ex- 

ected or desired to be anything else, and 
like all of his kind he wanted “piker’s 
odds.” On the race-track piker’s odds 
are a hundred to one on a nag entered for 
the exercise; on the overdue board they 
are a bet, at five per cent, that an overdue 
ship will not arrive, or a bet at eighty to 
a hundred per cent that she will. Fifty 
dollars invested in “reinsurance” at five 
per cent “Not to arrive” would, if the 
vessel failed to arrive, net the investor 
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“Employers and fellow employees, 





there’s a soft one posted today. 
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’ 


I’m for 


taking the entire last dividend and playing her not to arrive’’ 


$952.38. The past tense is used pur- 
posely, gambling on overdue ships being 
no longer the shipping man’s pastime, for 
the day of the windjammer is nearly gone 
and there are not enough square-riggers 
afloat now to make the game interesting. 
Moreover, the practice died in San Fran- 
cisco when the British steamer “‘Stans- 
bury” caused the syndicate, of which old 
man Hickman was a member, to declare 
such a tremendous Irish dividend that 
the members decided to retire and take 
up golf! 

The story really begins with the fall 
from grace of young "Tommy Kenyon, 
who was cashier in the office of the Cali- 
fornia & West Coast Steamship Com- 
pany, of which genial Jim Searles was 
general freight agent. Tommy, like the 
majority of his kind that succumb to the 
temptations incident to handling other 
people’s money, was the last person on 
earth one would suspect of such weakness. 
However, weaknesses in men, like the 
rotten planks in a ship, are never dis- 
covered until a strain is put upon them, 
and after all Jim Searles was responsible 
for some of the strain put upon Tommy 
Kenyon, since it was Searles’ enthusiasm 
over the “Stansbury” asa “soft one” which 
had inspired Tommy to make a star- 
spangled monkey of himself. 


he happened thusly. Jim Searles, by 
virtue of his utter indifference to all 
Puritanic standards and the fact that he 
was a regular human being, had appointed 
himself some twenty years previous, the 
California & West Coast Steamship Com- 
pany’s scout of the overdues. Whenever 
a likely looking risk went on the overdue 
board at the Merchants Exchange, the 
genial James immediately would an- 





nounce the fact and start an investigation. 
For his personal account he always made 
a little bet at five per cent not to arrive 
the day the vessel went on the board, and 
if she went to ninety or a hundred per 
cent, he would hedge and play her to 
arrive. For his fellow employees, how- 
ever, he never counseled a bet until he 
had garnered all the available informa- 
tion and weighed it in a_ business-like 
manner; then if his judgment told him 
the vessel was worth a bet, he would open 
the jack-pot with twenty dollars. Mc- 
Bain, the president, Parsons, the general 
manager, Kittredge, the general passenger 
agent, and old Captain Barker, the dock 
superintendent, would each chip in 
twenty, and Jim Searles would place the 
entire sum with the maritime book- 
makers, taking out the contract in his 
own name. In the interest of this little 
syndicate Jim Searles had played twenty- 
four ships not to arrive, prior to the day 
the “Stansbury” went on the board, and 
of the twenty-four he had picked four 
winners. ‘The result was a little fund of 
approximately ten thousand dollars of 
which by tacit consent Jim Searles was 
the custodian. He kept the books of the 
syndicate and nobody ever thought of 
experting them or questioning his invest- 
ment of the fund, so, since Jim’s word was 
law on all matters connected with the syn- 
dicate, he issued a ukase limiting the in- 
vestments of the syndicate to five ships 
a year; then he invested the ten thousand 
dollars in municipal bonds at five per cent, 
which netted an income of five hundred 
dollars a year or one hundred dollars to 
each member of the syndicate, which 
dividend allowed each member five 
twenty-dollar bets per annum. Thus they 
had all the excitement and pleasure of 








playing the overdue board, without hay 
ing to dig down in their pockets every 
time Jim Searles gave the word. It was 
agreed that upon the death or withdrawal 
of any member of the syndicate his widow 
or he should be given two bonds and the 
remaining members would continue the 
business as usual. 

This syndicate fund was always the 
subject of a great deal of jolly banter in 
the office. There were threats, from time 
to time, of a meeting of the sy ndicate to 
appoint a new manager, the appointment 
of a committee to visit the company safe 


and verify Jim Searles’’ statemen: that 
the bonds were there, threats on the part 
of Jim Searles to resign his office as over- 
due scout, take his two bonds and oy erate 
on his own account, and similar jo y-pro- 
ducing arguments and sly digs. Jim 
Searles would not have shelton 1 the 
joys of his office if an angel from | 'caven 
had dropped in and ordered him t: quit. 

This was the situation on the day the 
“Stansbury” went on the overdue board, 
For ten months of that particule: year 
Jim Searles had not considered an) thing 
on the overdue board “ripe” enoug) fora 
syndicate investment and the las: divi 


dend was still-unspent; consequently he 
was ripe for adventure. He came back 
from luncheon in that state of excitement 
which always presaged a little fiver in 
reinsurance, and immediately called a 
meeting of the syndicate. 

“Employers and fellow employees,” 
he announced, ‘“‘there’s a soft one posted 
today. I dropped in at the Merchants 
Exchange on my way back from luncheon 
and there it was, so big that if it had teeth 
it would have bitten me. The British 
steamer Stansbury, from Hakodate to 
Singapore, with a full cargo of coal! I’ve 
looked up the dope on her and she’s an 
old iron tub, single screw, low freeboard— 
and probably overloaded! Those dirty 
old tramps that rove up and down the 
China coast don’t pay much attention 
to the Plimsoll mark, if you ask me. She’s 
five days overdue, this is the typhoon 
season on the lower Asiatic coast, they’ve 
just had a devil of a typhoon in Hong 
Kong and the Stansbury must have been 
in the Formosa channel just about that 
time. Now, believe me, brethren, the 
Formosa channel is a mighty rotten place 
to be caught in a typhoon, and I’m bet- 
ting the British steamer Stansbury just 
took a header and never stopped until 
she was snug on the bottom. She went 
on the board half an hour ago and I’m 
for taking the entire last dividend and 










































playing her not to arrive. ‘There’s no 
rule in the syndicate against bunching 
our bets! Her boilers are old, she has a 
fourth class rating at Lloyds, so I ‘say we 
ought to be sports for once in our wicked 
lives and let the tail go with the hide!” 
After some discussion a vote was taken 
and it was unanimously resolved to give 
Jim Searles full power to act. 
“I’m very glad you did that,” Searles 
declared with his whimsical smile as he 
disappeared into his office, “because | 
have already made the bet! It’s been 
quite a while since I picked a winner and 
I feel in my aged bones that this Stans 
bury i is meat in the syndicate’s pot. 



















eee after Jim Searles had forgotten 
the incident young Tommy kenyoM 
who had listened to the conversation, 
was thinking of it. The fact of the mattet 
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was, Tommy needed a great deal more 
money than he possessed, because he was 
engaged to marry a young lady who didn’t 
expect to do her own cooking and who 
looked confidently forward to a life of 
easeand alittle Prussian blue gas coupé in 
which she and Tommy would go to vaude- 
ville at night. So Tommy was worried. 
Something whispered to him that he ought 
to have more money or the girl would feel 
hurt; possibly she might conclude she had 
been swindled and cease to love him, and 
that was a possibility Tommy Kenyon, 
in the simplicity of his twenty-five years, 
felt he could not face. He thought it over 
all the afternoon and did some figuring; 
then he went in and asked Jim Searles 
how long it would take to decide the fate 
“Stansbury” and cash in. 

|,” said Mr. Searles, “if she doesn’t 
show up at the end of thirty days she’ll 
be reported at Lloyds in London as mis- 
sing; then the underwriters are allowed 


thirty (ays’ grace in case she should turn 
up even after she has been officially re- 
ported ‘ost. There have been a few cases, 
rou know. We’ll cash in on.our little bet, 
Tomm:’, in from sixty to sixty-five days.” 

Tommy thanked “him and went back 
to his little wire cage, and that night the 
devil whispered to him. Some months 


back { ommy had fallen heir to a portion 
of his srandfather’s estate—about twelve 
hundr:d cash in bank and some property, 
the tot! value of the legacy being approx- 
imately nine thousand dollars. In the or- 
dinary course of probate it would be dis- 
tributed to him in about three months 
and as Tommy had listened to Jim 
Searles’ glowing verbal prospectus anent 
afive per cent bet on the “Stansbury” not 
to arrive, he wished most heartily he was 
in position to place a heavy bet himself. 
He would bet a thousand in a minute— 
if he only had his inheritance. Well, he 
would try to raise some money—somc- 
how, and in the meanwhile he would look 
up the “dope” on reinsurance. He did so 
and discovered that if he intended placing 
a wager he must get his money down im- 
mediately—while the vessel was quoted 
at five percent. At that rate every dollar 
invested would net him a trifle over 19 to 
1, while if he waited until the price had 
been forced up to ten per cent he would 
only get 9% to 1. Poor Tommy! If he 
only had that confounded inheritance! 
He would bet the cash immediately and 
get some of that five per cent money; then 
he would mortgage the property and play 
the funds thus procured at the best ob- 
tainable odds. He was so provoked that 
he would have said something to the ex- 
ecutor and the probate judge had they 
been present. 

However, as we have already stated, 
that night the devil said something to 
him. He was putting away his cash when 
his glance rested on the packet containing 
the ten bonds of those lucky fellows in the 
office—those boobs who had ten thousand 
dollars and lacked the courage to bet it 
ona cinch. Poltroons! They thought 
they were regular ring-tailed sports when 
id bet a wretched hundred dollars. 

oon: ° . ‘ 


OMMY borrowed those bonds. They 
were negotiable security and could 
be hypothecated at any commercial bank 
for eighty per cent of their value. Jim 
earles would never miss them—indeed 
e would never know they were gone, fcr 


The Vision of the Ram and He-Goat: 





he only looked at them twice a year, when 
he came to clip the coupons. The next 
clipping would not take place for four 
months and by that time Tommy would 
have cashed in on the “Stansbury,” taken 
up his note at the bank, redeemed the 
bonds and placed them back in the safe. 
Even if he failed to cash in on the “Stans- 
bury,” he would still be safe, for his legacy 
would have been distributed to him before 
Jim Searles came again to clip the cou- 
pons, and with the cash in bank and more 
to be raised by mortgaging his real estate, 
he would still be enabled to take up his 
note. Of course it would be awful to lose 
five thousand dollars, for that would mean 
the loss of Ethel—well, nothing risked, 
nothing gained— 

At noon next day Tommy dropped in 
at the Second National bank where he 
was not known, hypothecated the bonds 
for five thousand dollars and bet the en- 
tire sum on the “Stansbury” at five per 
cent, not to arrive. When he got back to 
a Jim Searles came to his cage and 
said: 

“TIsn’t it awful about poor old Captain 
Barker, Tommy? They telephoned up 
from the dock that the old man died of 
heart failure half an hour ago. Found 
him sitting at his desk in the dock office. 
He was writing out a check for a hundred 
dollars in my favor when the stroke came. 
You remember, Tommy. Only yesterday 
I put up the money for a little flyer in 
reinsurance for him.” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry,” Tommy declared. 
“T wonder how he leaves Mrs. Barker?” 
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“Well, he leaves her two thousand dol- 
lars in bonds of our crazy little syndicate, 
thank God. I guess that sort of alibis the 
skipper for the sin of gambling. Accord- 
ing to our agreement I must deliver her 
his two bonds. As for his bet on the 
Stansbury—well, the old boy never 
finished writing out the check, so I’ll take 
over that bet myself. Far be it from me 
to gamble with the money of the widow 
or the orphan!” 

He went back to his office so preoccu- 
pied over the death of his friend that he 
failed to notice the delicate green tinge 
that had come over Tommy Kenyon’s 
countenance, for all too clearly now 
Tommy realized that honesty is the best 

oliceman. The very day after Captain 
Barker's funeral Jim Searles would come 
and ask him for two of the bonds to give 
to Mrs. Barker, and— 


WEL that night Tommy came to 


Jim Searles’ home, broke down 
and confessed what he had done. He ex- 
pected Jim would denounce him and tele- 

hone for the police, but strange to say, 
Ge Searles only smiled the thin, philo- 
sophical smile of one who declines to tell 
everything he knows. “You have a 

retty good job for a boy of your years, 
oun” he said—and that was the 
closest he came to reproach. ‘“‘Why did 
you have to have such a lot of money you 
were willing to take such desperate risks 
to gain it? There must be a girl in the 
case somewhere.” 

(Continued on page 6c) 





Jim Searles thereupon read to old Hickman from the eighth chapter of the 
took of Daniel, beginning at the third verse 
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DRAWN BY MAYNARD Dixon 


—an Object Lesson 


HE army of the United States is 
now in action. Four hundred miles 
south of the border, twice the dis- 
tance from the German border to 


Paris, American troops are pursuing the 


The flag has been carried deeper 
into a foreign country than at any time 
since 1846—and the ? Sec vacl the regular 
army of the United States of America, has 
cleared the way for the banner. 

Fifty-nine of Colonel Slocum’s men 
beat ten times their number at Columbus; 
four hundred of Colonel Dodd’s men rode 
fifty-five miles in seventeen hours and 
worked five hours’ overtime scattering a 


enemy. 
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By Frederick Reid 


numerically superior force to the four 
winds. It has been proven that the regu- 
lars can ride hard, fight hard, shoot 
straight; it has also been proven that, man 
for man, the very cream of Mexico’s fight- 
ing material—it was in the Villa crock— 


had no chance whatsoever in a contest’ 


with American regulars. It was demon- 
strated that the army organization was 
able to establish a line of communications 
350 miles long in three weeks and to keep 
a steady stream of supplies moving over 


it to the farthest point almost without in- 
terruption. The mobilization and the ad- 
vance proceeded smoothly, without confu- 
sion. * was an accomplishment of which 
the general staff may justly be proud, but— 

When the army struck, it hit thin air. 
It encountered no resistance. Its long 
line of communication, as unprotected as 
a blackbird’s nest, has not been attacked 
—as yet. The value of the mobilization’s 
test would not have been altered if Villa 
had gone four hundred miles north in- 
stead of south of the border. It is not war 
the soldiers are waging in Mexico; they 
are out hunting big game. 


Paralleling the railroad with motor-trucks over the roadless desert in an effort to keep the army supplied without giving 


offense to the tottering Carranza government 
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Suppose it had been war. Casas 
Grandes was empty and peaceful when 
General Pershing’s troops got there. If 

0,000 real soldiers with heavy artillery, 
Eocbed wire, mines, air cruisers, captive 
balloons, searchlights, field and machine 
guns had awaited Pershing’s coming, 
what would have happened? 

When Villa rode into Columbus, the 
American army was semi-mobilized. For 
several years the largest part of the avail- 
able field forces has been encamped along 
the Mexican border in anticipation of a 
raid. When the expected event occurred, 
it took six days to assemble, equip and 
start an expeditionary corps of barely 
6000 men, equal to one and a half Euro- 
pean regiments. 

Four days after the declaration of war 
a German army of 120,000 men was 
attacking Liége. Fourteen days after the 
first shot was fired even unprepared Eng- 
land had 120,000 men marching through 
France. A month after the Columbus 
raid the United States had not to exceed 
30,000 in Mexico and along the border. 
Not another brigade of fully trained 
troops could be- added without turning 
the coast defense forts over to the janitors. 

‘There are ninety-two army posts in the 
United States, most of them inhabited by 
detached parts of regiments so widely 
scattered that the officers have to be in- 
troduced to one another when the regi- 
ment does get together. When the call 
came, the fragments of the fragmentary 
army had to be picked up a troop here, 
three companies there, two-thirds of a 
regiment somewhere else, and hurried to 
the threatened spot. 

When they return, they will be broken 
up into infinitesimal units once again. 
Everyone of the ninety-two army posts 
will clamor for the money of its soldiers. 
The colossal overhead expense of main- 
taining sixty, aye, seventy useless arm 
posts will go on—unless there is a oak 
sion of feeling, unless courageous national 
leaders defy the pork-hunting horde and 
insist on the removal of the pfeparedness 
problem out of practical politics. 

Congress is not entirely to blame for the 
costly dismembering of the army. The 
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COPYRIGHT 1916 INTERNATIONAL. FILM SERVICE : 
Food piled up at Casas Grandes in the open air while the troops at the front are on 
half rations because the use of the railroads was denied the punitive expedition 


citizens of numerous districts who place 
their personal profits above the needs of 
the country, who force their representa- 
tives to fight for the retention of expen- 
sive, worse than useless army posts, must 
bear the major part of the responsibility. 


r. the beginning of the war with Spain 
in 1898 the regular army consisted of 
28,000 officers and men. Spain had in 
Cuba an army of 196,000 seasoned sol- 
diers. Within four months 220,000 addi- 
tional American soldiers were enlisted. 
The story of the manner in which these 
recruits were equipped, housed, fed, 
drilled, transported and handled in the 
field was slow in the telling. Compara- 
tively few persons know the whole of it 
and the public has almost forgotten the 
nightmare of the 1898 mobilization. Here 
is just one instance. 
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The fifth corps was to embark at 
Tampa, Florida. Port Tampa, nine 
miles from the city, had only a single line 


of rails. Switching facilities were inade- 
quate. The single line was choked with 
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Headed toward the Panama Canal—The army making the first forced march under actual field conditions since Aguinaldo 


surrendered. 


The campaign has proved again that individually the trained American soldier can march 
as long, ride harder and shoot straighter than the best of the European product 
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trains unable to reach their destination. 
The little postoffice, forgotten by the War 
Department, was buried under the influx 
of mail. This undistributed mail con- 
tained the bills-of-lading describing the 
contents of hundreds of loaded freight 
cars. Hence the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment did not know which car was 
which. Officers seeking equipment for 
their troops had to break open car after 
car until they found what they wanted, 
even if it was consigned to somebody else. 
Thirty-five steamers had to be loaded; 
there was dock space for only eight. As 
fast as they were filled—nobody knew 
with what—they started off at the whim 
of their masters, without convoy, regard- 
less of Cervera’s fleet. Confusion chased 
chaos around \e stump. But Providence, 
always especially merciful to soused ones 
and the Cased States, smiled compas- 
sionately on General Shafter’s expedition 
throughout the campaign. 

No such events happened at Columbus. 
Troops and supplies were unloaded with- 
out delay, without confusion. The War 
Department’s mechanism worked smooth- 
ly, even to the mobilization of the Apache 
fe A. R. There were minor points of 
criticism, perhaps the most important one 
being the army’s selection of a machine- 
gun type which needs daylight to be 
loaded properly, which must be reloaded 
with clips frequently instead of firing 
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belted ammunition, which jams after 7 
p. m. and which cannot be aimed properly 
in brush more than two feet high, though 
under other conditions it is a perfectly 
good weapon. Of course the Columbus 
cavalry troop had a perfectly good excuse 
for being asleep at the moment of the raid, 
warnings of impending attacks that never 
materialized having been delivered to 
commanding officers along the border at 
the rate of three a day, yet it 1s proper to 
inquire why sentries were not posted 
guarding the approaches to the camp half 
a mile from its center. Surely such an 
elementary, routine precaution would not 
have been amiss if practised by an army 
on a semi-war footing. That the field tele- 
graph and the field wireless would not 
work smoothly was to be expected. ° In 
view of the previous record of the aviation 
branch, the inability of the under-powered 
machines to stay off the ground for a rea- 
sonable length of time astonished no one, 
yet individually the army was eminently 
fit and ready to start out on a long, difh- 
cult man-hunt. 

But, to return to our original question, 
was it, is it ready for real war? Is it ready 
today to smite those 50,000 hypothetical 
soldiers lying behind modern barbed-wire 
and bomb proof trenches at Casas Grandes 
or Chihuahua? 

Of course it isn’t. A hostile force of the 
kind and size assumed to be in waiting, of 


necessity has reinforcements and supports 
able to strike at other points. It would 
not be sufficient to call out the militia 
and muster it into the federal service. 
Volunteers would have to be enrolled, new 
organizations created, equipped and 
trained to meet the situation. Practically 
without notice the general staff would be 
called upon to make provision for at least 
a quarter million new soldiers, just as it 
was called upon to do in 1898—and the 
result would be the same. 

Congress authorized the recruiting of 
20,000 men to bring the regular army up 
to its present legal maximum. These 
recruits did not join the regiments in the 
field; the commanders did not want them. 
The officers were afraid of them. They 
knew that the addition of raw rookies to 
their small forces of seasoned men must 
inevitably reduce the efF ciency of thie 
whole. So they preferred to start out 
with regiments only tv o-thirds filled, 
without reserves of any kind, rather than 
fill the gaps with untrained men. 


HE weakness of the regular army, 

demonstrated again through its 
mobilization for service in Mexico, lies 
the fact that its organization is about a 
elastic as pig iron. In time of need it can 
be expanded about as easily as a safety- 
deposit vault. It is designed to perform 

(Continued on page 92) 


Machine-gun troop of the Seventh Cavalry heading for Guerrero—This regiment has been the point of the southward flying arrow, 
has distinguished itself through its riding and fighting qualities and has in truth upheld valorously the best traditions of the American 
army—even if its machine-guns jammed, its wireless broke down and the underpowered aeroplanes failed to render adequate service 
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What of the Nation? 


The Military Expert on International A ffairs— 
The Spirit of the Camp 


EXPERTS FAR A-FIELD 


[VILIANS often make queer mis- 
takes in military affairs. Every 
officer has had occasion to smile 
at them. For example, I am 
asked today whether a company of wom- 
en getting between the lines in France 
might not stop the war. And again, 
whether we could not get an aeroplane on 
a dark night to distribute over the “‘far- 
flung battle line” a series of tracts calling 
the soldiers from the trenches. And 
again, other civilians express serious and 
useless opinions as to ships and fortifica- 
tions. While honorable peace should be 
the supreme goal of every good citizen, 
the details of the process of destroying 
peace are foreign to every day life. Being 
out of our line, we show our ignorance. 

The same limitation is shown by the 
average army officer. He is ignorant of 
civilian facts which are out of his line. In 
all nations he shows himself supremely 
ignorant of matters of international 
politics, finance and economics. In most 
cases he is supinely indifferent also. 

In military matters we trust our ex- 
perts because we have no one elsé to trust, 
though at times their statements stagger 
us because we know they are not true. 
This is their line of business, not ours. 
But when they talk to us of dangers from 
Europe or Asia, of political coalitions or 
imminent highway robbery, they are out 
of their field and on what ought to be our 
ered. In this case, their opinions may 

e of no more consequence than those of 
the village pundit who discusses cam- 
paigns from the top of a sugar barrel. 


THREATS OF INVASION 


R example, one officer threatens 
us with an invasion of Los Angeles 
if the real estate men interested in prop- 
erty about the Palos Verdes do not urge 
the immediate continuation of the oo 
fication of that hill. He has found 1 
easily possible for some “great aacis 
" to land 300,000 men at Monterey 
efore we know that they have left Asia. 
Hawaii, an armed camp with all the 
petty military over-riding of civilian 1 in- 
terests common to “the little garrisons,” 


is already a source of danger, not of 
strength. And we are told to fortify some 
tock in Alaska, lest that huge territory be 
a base of supplies for invading Asiatics. 
And yet, any one at all familiar with 
“the Asiatic powers” knows that any sort 
of invasion from that quarter is as near 
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impossible morally, mentally, financially 
as any political event can be. But such 
talk as this, echoed from army officers and 
passed down the avenues of yellow jour- 
nalism, keeps thousands of people in alarm 
and creates the only danger from Japan 
which has ever yet existed. For hysteria 
induces like currents in Japan, and the 
Japanese military group are quite as ig- 
norant or indifferent to finance and of in- 
ternational politics as any American 
captain can boast of being. 

Tn the current press, another military 
expert is reported as testifying that “the 
United States is practically powerless to 
resist invasion.” “England with 4,000,- 
000 trained men at the end of the war 
could make such an attack as successfully 
as Germany. I am not one of those who 
believe that we are in no danger of attack 
from Great Britain.” 


WHO CARES? 


HAT do we care whether this colonel 

is “one of.those who believe” or not 
in a matter concerning which he seems not 
to have an atom of knowledge? If there is 
anything certain in international politics, 
it is that the liberal leaders of Great 
Britain and their colleagues of the United 
States are bound together by bonds of like 
hopes and like efforts, by chains of blood 
and of experience, which no military op- 
erations can divide. And there has not 
arisen a spark of evidence from any 
quarter that the government of Germany 
has ever dreamed of recuperating her ex- 
hausted finances in any other way than by 
industry and commerce. As Louis Rae- 
makers of Amsterdam has indicated, 
“This is Germany’s last Dance with 
Death.” And we shall not willingly take 
up the dance when all the other revelers 
have left it. 

It took three months to send 50,000 
men to the Boer War, imperfectly 
equipped. The Transvaal had no sea 
coast nor were there then any enemies 
on the sea to impede transportation. 
Any reasonable nation would think 
twice before sending an Armada with 
4,000,000, or even 400,000 men, to invade 
our coast. The lower number would in- 
volve some 800 ships for men and equip- 
ment, and men and equipment must 
travel together, surrounded by a cruiser 


and dreadnaught fleet, for transports 
alone are as vulnerable as the deep-sea 
fishermen. Moreover, the British army 
is a volunteer army, with ideas of its own 
as to the use to which it is put. Even the 
German army cannot legally be taken out 
of Europe except as volunteers. 

In a late number of the New Republic 
we find these words: 

“There is in America today the begin- 
ning of that very military arrogance 
which we are told this war is being fought 
to abolish. It shows itself in contempt 
for all efforts toward peace, in programs 
of armament that are the vista of a night- 
mare, in denunciation of the virtues that 
make a free and tolerant people, in a 
hatred of other points of view, in the at- 
tempt to haze and ostracize those who 
have different opinions, and in the asser- 
tion of a brittle, touchy impatience at the 
thought that anything human can be ad- 
justed without slamming the table and 
rattling the windows. The militarists are 
forcing the issue in such a way as to con- 
solidate the opposition. If the American 
people have to choose between their viru- 
lence and the amiable intentions of the 
official pacifists they will follow the 
pacifists.’ 


THE SPIRIT OF THE CAMP 
N°? nation with general military ser- 


vice can readily recover its sanity 
or its freedom. The first purpose of com- 
pulsory service is to make serviceable in- 
dustrial as well as military units of the 
young men of the country. The docile 
army is the right arm of privilege, and the 
reliance of the industrial exploiter. Mili- 
tary drill accustoms men to blind obe- 
dience. They are taught to regard fright- 
fulness in terms of exalted patriotism. 
To think of time of service as years 
thrown away occurs to but few of them. 
The danger from the enemy nation de- 
mands their sacrifices. This enemy na- 
tion, which they blindly hate, is always 
watching for a chance to spring. When 
all men have been through three years of 
camp-servitude they are ready for war- 
scares, for the domination of “makers of 
madness.” Thus the people become “‘in- 
capable of self-government.” They sub- 
ject themselves to all kinds of extortions 
and discomforts to pay the “insurance 
against war.” And most of this goes to 
swell the war-spirit, at once making war 
more probable and to its backers more 
profitable. 
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ONG, lank Fifty Thirty-nine was 
trembling like a greyhound wait- 
ing for the leash to slip. She was 
hissing through every exhaust- 

ipe and giving off smoke like a burning 
nang She seemed to know that when 
she sprang away with her string of steel 
Pullmans ten minutes hence she must go 
through to her first station fifty miles 
distant in exactly sixty minutes. Fifty 
Thirty-nine, by the look of her, was going 
to get there on time. Trig Buell was to 
drive. He poked his lantern here and 
there and inspected the frames, the tires, 
the flanges, the springs, the hangers, the 
center pins, the eccentrics, and then with 
a satiobed mind climbed to his seat on the 
right-hand side. I was in the cab by vir- 
tue of a special dispensation. I offered 
Trig a cigar. He shook his head. A 
great sigh went down the train as he 
tested the air. 

“You don’t smoke?” I inquired, re- 
membering that many workers under a 
tension findan imaginary solace in tobacco. 

“Sometimes at home; never in the cab.” 

“Why not? You don’t need your teeth 
to do your work, do you?” 

“Smoking,” said Trig thoughtfully, 

“interrupts the functions of my two most 
important senses—seeing and smelling.” 

“Why, I didn’t know the effect of to- 
bacco on the physical system was so—” 

“T didn’t mean that,” Trig explained. 
“T mean that in the draft that rushes 
through this cab it takes ten or fifteen 
seconds to light a pipe or a cigar. When 
I’m doing fifty an hour I can’t afford to 
take my eyes off the right of way for ten 
seconds. Then, too, when a fellow is 
smoking he isn’t smelling information. 
My nose, you understand, gets me news 
from places my eyes can’t reach. When 
there is a certain kind of trouble brewing 
I depend upon my sense of smell to tell me 
accurately whether the cause is a hot pin, 
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the lagging, the ash-pan or a dragging 
rake. 

“T used to smoke in the cab. One 
morning I dropped my pipe out of the 
window. I had lighted it to keep my nose 
warm. I was running through a fog so 
thick that it seemed almost like tunneling 
through soft snow, and I cussed the loss 
of that pipe for an hour. Suddenly I 
sniffed engine smoke in that blanket of 
fog. I knew I was not smelling my own 
engine, for my stack was high and the 
smoke carried back over the cab. I was 
pulling my passenger train at pretty good 
speed. I sniffed that smoke again, then 
I reached for the throttle and closed her 
way down. 
the other on the reverse lever I slipped 
along. Ina few minutes I could make out 
the dim lines of a caboose moving ahead 
of me in the mist. I followed that freight 
train slowly for three miles until it stopped 
at a water tank. The conductor in the 
caboose, who had mixed his orders, was 
not aware of our presence until his train 
came to a standstill. My nose had saved 
us from a rear-end collision. If I had been 
smoking I should not have smelled the 
freight. I have never scratched a match 
in the cab since that day except to light 
a lantern.” 

We put the cigar in the fire-box and I 
asked Trig to tell me how rapidly an en- 
gine-man can think and act in an emer- 
gency. 

“An engineer will probably do a lot of 
acting before you’d suppose he could 
have done any thinking at all,” was his 
reply. “Recently an engine-runner whom 
we call Big Mac related an experience 
that answers your question. One very 
dark night he was pulling a passenger 
train up a grade. He had a helper engine 


With one hand on the air and - 


coupled in behind. He rounded a sharp 
curve and found something on the rails. 
A box car, slipping i its brakes, had run out 
of a derailing switch and fallen over on 
his track. From the time the pilot struck 
the obstruction until the cab reached it 
was about a second. In that tinte Mac 
had closed the throttle, applied the air- 
brakes, opened the sand valve, reversed 
the engine, whistled brakes for the second 
engine and jumped down behind the 
boiler. The engine, being on an uphill 
climb, stopped in 130 feet. It did not 
leave the rails, and the damage was not 
very serious. As Mac had no warning, he 
could not have thought and acted so 
quickly, nor could the other engine-man 
have 5 ier his duty as he did, but for the 
fact that it is a part of a runner’s nature 
to be eternally on the lookout for trou- 
ble—for trouble he prays he is not going 
to find.” 

“Big Mac was merely doing the things 
he was accustomed to do,” I argued. “He 
was just doing them at lightning speed. 
Does an engineer ever show such quick- 
ness in doing in an emergency things 
which are not among his familiar duties?” 

“Your answer happened several months 
ago over in Nevada,” said Trig as he com- 
pared his watch with the fireman’s and 
noted that three minutes were yet to 
elapse before he was due to stow his ton- 
gue and begin that sixty-minute race to 
the first station. “It happened near 
Harney. An overland Nar was making 
forty miles an hour. friend Charlie 
was at the right side of yd cab. He was 
running out on a long bridge when he felt 
something give under the left side of the 
engine tank. In an instant he knew the 
wheels of the front truck were off the rail. 
As a matter of fact, a wheel had lost its 
tire. Even as Charlie’s mind gripped his 

roblem the truck sloughed around and 
aa to tear up the ties of the bridge. 
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“The engineer knew the peril of his 
train. For the threatened derailing to 
take place on the long bridge meant a 
worse wreck than if there was solid ground 
at the side to check runaway wheels. 
Cars that left the rails on the bridge 
must pitch into space. 

“Charlie’s hand was on the emergency 
valve, though he knew, of course, that no 
brake ever devised would bring a train 
going forty miles an hour to a standstill 
before that banging truck had done its 
dreadful work. Then Charlie’s inspira- 
tion came. It was not nearly so slow in 
coming as I am in telling about it, or else 
it would have done no good. Charlie did 
use - emergency, but not in the cus- 
tomary way, which would have exerted 
the pressure simultaneously upon the 
locomotive and the cars. Reaching 
down. he applied the emergency to the 
cars alone. At the same moment he 
opened the throttle still wider and let the 
locomotive drive ahead under -increased 
steam. A terrific tension was instantly 
put upon that tank. The engine was 
yanking it forward while the cars were 
dragging it back. It was not exactly 
lifted into the air, to be sure, but the 
tractive power of the engine pulling 
against the impeded train prevented the 
tank from following the direction of its 
derailed wheels. 

Che train came to a stop after travel- 
ing twelve hundred feet. The white- 
faced conductor hurried forward to learn 
how it was that in spite of the ominous 


bumping that had reached his ears there 
ad been no piling up of rolling stock. 
He found Charlie standing on the ground 
beside the tank car estimating the time 
that would be required to get the broken 
truck replaced. Stretching behind the 
train for a quarter of a mile the splintered 
ties recorded a plain tale of what must 
have happened had not an_ engineer 
evolved and executed upon the spur of 
the emergency a trick which, so far as he 
knew, had no precedent in his trade.” 


HE engineer is serious-faced in a way 
peculiar to his kind. His eyes miss 
nothing that comes within their focus, 
even when he is off duty and miles from 
his train. His alertness is abnormal. 
By the time an engineer has passed his 
first five years as a passenger runner he is 
not unlikely to be as fat-waisted as a 
squaw. The circling cushion just above 
the hips, he will tell you, is Nature forti- 
fying the body against the terrific vibra- 
tion of the we 
The passenger engineer has survived a 
sieving process in which all the coarse 
ones were caught and thrown out. The 
man begins as a fireman on the humblest 
kind of a freight. Before he is hired at all 
an inquisitive trainmaster or assistant 
superintendent goes into every detail of 
his home life. ‘The railroad is interested 
in him not as a fireman but as a prospec- 
tive engineer. The rapidity of advance, 
even of the most capable, is governed by 
the vacancies higher up. As a general 


thing the man serves about seven years 
as a fireman before he becomes a freight 
engineer, and he pulls a “drag” for an- 
other seven years before he is entrusted 
with the pulling of a train that has men, 
women and children as its load. 

To understand the engineer and his 
problems it is necessary to understand 
something about the machine of which he 
is master and better half. A locomotive 
is the darling of all machines. It is the 
blue-ribboned thoroughbred, all spirit and 
all temperament, that will run its heart 
out, but which on occasion will balk and 
falter until its despairing driver might be 
forgiven for wanting to mix dynamite in 
the stuff the fireman feeds her. 

“One night I was riding the cab of a 
Mogul we called Big Betty up to Sum- 
mit,” a trainmaster told me. “‘A second 
engine was hooked in at Betty’s tail and 
a third was snorting down toward the 
middle of the freight. We were carrying 
the staff on that piece of single track, 
which locked the block to all other trains 
until we got out of it. Big Betty was not 
pulling her own weight. She fumed and 
fussed and drove her ‘hoghead’—that 
is, her engineer—half mad. Finally he 
stopped the train and took a look all 
round to see if he could discover the 
trouble. Everything appeared snug. 
Someone had left a tar bucket beside the 
track. It was full of dirt and rain water. 
The hoghead snatched up the bucket and 
douced Big Betty with the slush. “Take 
that, you old hag!’ he roared. ‘I was 


The engineer of a night train is engaged in watching the most absorbing motion picture in the world 
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never so ashamed of a Mogul in my life!’ 
He climbed back into the cab, gave the 
signal, opened the throttle—and Big 
Betty nearly yanked the drawheads out 
in her sheer eagerness to pull the whole 
load.” 

It is the steam-producing entity that is 
most likely to get out of order. The 
greatest possible heating surface is brought 
into contact with the water. The water 
is above and on both sides of the firebox, 
and about two hundred and seventy two- 
inch flues extend through the full length 
of the boiler. In the oil burners the oil 
feeds toward the back of the firebox, rises 
and sweeps forward through these flues. 
The boiler is so sensitive that the sudden 
opening of the.firebox door may affect it 
seriously. Cold air striking the flue sheet 
causes a sudden contraction. The flues 
leak. The water begins to run out. 
Cold water must be injected into the 
boiler. The steam gauge drops below 
200. The engineer’s troubles begin. He 
can’t make the speed with his load. He 
may be a hundred miles from a round- 
house. He mustn’t be a hundredth of an 
inch from his native resourcefulness. 

One night, on a Coast Line passenger 
train that had no time to lose, the flues 
were weeping like a funeral. As the loco- 
motive shrieked to a standstill at the 
Gilroy station the engineer leaped down 
and hotfooted to a grocery near the 
tracks. ‘Gimme two-bits’ worth of bran, 
quick!” he bawled at the clerk. Before 
the conductor gave the highball the en- 

ineer had lifted out the frost plug and 

fed in his bran to be sent through the 
injector into the boiler as the train moved 
along. The bran found the leaks and 
plugged the holes. The locomotive 
reached the end of its run on the dot. 
In the roundhouse a machinist opened 
her up to see just how she had assimilated 
the breakfast food and exclaimed: “As 
nice a job of soldering as ever I want to 
see!” 


ie is around the speed-producing en- 
tity that the romance centers. The 
placing of great weights in violent motion 
never has ceased to be—perhaps never 
will cease to be—one of the most serious 
acts of man. Creating motion has been a 
rather simple matter ever since a cave- 
man on a rampage started a boulder 
down hill. The difficulty has been con- 
trol. The function of the engineer is to 
govern motion and to nullify it without 
disaster. The goal of invention has ever 
been: better, and still better, ways to 
stop ’er. 

In the West mountain grades and in- 
numerable tunnels narrow main lines to a 
single track. Yet trains flow in both di- 
rections and without uniformity of speed. 
The employment of the almost perfect 
automatic block signal system and other 
approved devices for safety minimizes 
but does not eliminate the necessity for 
quick control. And if there were no possi- 
ble danger from another train, there 1s the 
ever-present possibility of an animate or 
inanimate obstruction upon the track. 
Safety is a commodity which may be bar- 
gained for by mechanical devices, but 
which is actually purchasable at no other 
price than the absolute vigilance of an 
engineer. 
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It has been my high privilege to share 
the fireman’s seat and cling to his window 
sill while the train cut through the night 
at an average speed of fifty miles an hour. 
It seemed a hundred. I won’t forget that 
night. Two minutes before the run be- 
gan the engineer closed uplikea clam. He 
had gone all over Twenty-four Eleven 
with his lantern, had examined his gauges 
and tried his air. He chatted with me 
and with the “‘tourist,”’ which is a de- 
risive nickname for the soft-snap fireman 
on an engine that drinks its fuel through a 
pipe. Then he wiped clean the glass of 
the forward window, climbed into his 
little seat at the corner of the boiler, 
which intruded so far that the cab seemed 
merely a square nut screwed onto the 
head of it, and did not speak again until 
we reached the next station fifty miles 
away. During that hour he gave one or 
two orders in a pantomime that the fire- 
man instantly understood and obeyed. 

The engineer sat with his feet resting 
evenly on the floor. His body was bent 
slightly forward with no support at the 
back or side. His unwavering eyes bored 
straight down the right of way. It 
seemed to me that only on straight 
track did he divert his gaze long enough 
to flash the steam gauge and note the 
glass that told him where the water stood. 
His right hand was free. It remained at 
his side ready to leap to throttle or John- 


son bar. His left arm appeared to drive 
the train. That arm was in constant 
motion. The left hand was eternally on 


the air valve or on the whistle cord, 
showing that the engineer’s mind was 
everlastingly on the safety of those be- 
hind him in the cars, or of those who 
might be ahead of him on tthe rails. 
I could see that the bell never ceased to 
ring but no heavy note of its clangor 
reached my ear. I felt rather than heard 
the whistle. Soon I could understand the 
engineer's language of steam—I could 
tell whether he was shrieking safety to a 
road-crossing or preémpting a favorite 
pathway of the cows. 


HE engineer of a night train is en- 

gaged in watching the most absorb- 
ing motion picture in the world. It is 
absorbing because there is no telling 
the unexpected thing that may at any 
moment: stand revealed. Into that patch 
of light way down the right of way leap 
objects that pause just long enough to be 
comprehended by his brain. The in- 
stantaneous analysis must tell the en- 
gineer whether all is well, or whether he 
is to close the throttle, open the sand, 
throw on the emergency and reverse the 
Johnson bar with lightning speed. 

A warning may come to him from some- 
thing he sees down the track; it may come 
from the block signal semaphore, that 
motions to him at least once in every five 
minutes about the condition of the block 
ahead; it may come to him through his 
left ear, which is forever tuned to the 
sounds within the cab, or through his 
right ear, which is tuned to catch every 
telltale-sound outside. If he sees any- 
thing that looks red, or hears anything 
that sounds red, or sniffs anything that 
smells red, he goes for the air. When he 
obeys a warning of the semaphore or a 
blazing fusee on the track and stops 











quickly, he may climb down to find that 
his prompt response has saved him from a 
wreck—or he may meet the trainmaster 
stepping out from behind a bush to com- 
pliment him on the way he has performed 


under an efficiency test. He must be 
capable of making decisions that are both 
sound and rapid. Sometimes he must 
stop short or split a switch. Shall he let 
the company pay for a new point for that 


switch, or shall he save the point at the 
expense of broken dishes in the dining car? 
lhe fireman, who is an engineer in the 
making, follows his chief’s rule in keeping 
his mind sacred to the work in hand. \Ve 
made a test in Blackie’scab. I had ased 
Blackie if he and his fireman were abl to 
hear each other across. the cab when old 
Twenty-nine Thirty-one was roaring 


along, and he had replied that they « id 
hear each other only when the talk wa % 
things that were in their minds. As 
pounded on in the dark Blackie po! ved 
my shoulder and called across to ‘iis 
“tourist:” 

“Denny, loan me a dime!” 

Denny, who was busily watching a !-ft 
hand curve, as the fireman is expected to 
do, gave no sign. Blackie called a second 
time. No response. He lifted his voice 
and shouted the words again. Denny 
might have been a stone man. Then 
Blackie asked in a conversational tone, 
“How’s the block ahead?” and Denny, 
without shifting his eyes from their duty, 
signaled with an upward gesture of his 
right arm that the block was all theirs. 


T used to be that every man had an 

engine he could call his own. Some of 
the men took a vast pride in decking and 
furbishing their pets. One man on the 
Valley Line had every brass knob, cock 
and plate in his cab nickel-plated. But 
it developed that engines ought to do 
longer hours than the short-shift engi- 
neers, and now engines are in “chain gang’ 
service and go out of the roundhouse in 
rotation. There were certain advantages 
growing out of the pride a man took in an 
assigned engine, but the modern idea is 
to give the engine all she can do, wearing 
her out and replacing her with a machine 
of later type. Yet an engineer never 
ceases to have his favorite, and it is his 
happy day when the “chain gang” of 
which he himself is a part so fits the chain 
of the locomotives that it is “old sweet- 
heart” that the hostler leads out for his 
run. 

“‘Who’s the real boss of the train, any- 
way?” I asked an old-timer. 

he engineer smiled. ‘The conductor 
is—the rules say so. You see him bus- 
tling round in his blue broadcloth and gold 
buttons and you know he is the real thing. 
You see him sitting in the diner eating 
his dinner like a gentleman, with soup and 
nar’in and nuts, while I’m here fishing 
mii out of a tin bucket with a dirty paw 
and warming my coffee on the boiler 
head. Oh, he’s the boss all right. But say 
—let me whisper it—once my conductor 
leaned down from the rear platform to 
look for a hot box and took a tumble off 
into a bush. When-do you suppose we 
found out that we had lost the boss who 
makes the wheels go round? Why, when 
we stopped at the next station twenty 
miles up the road!” 
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Suddenly she grew rigid, her gaze fixed on an object amid the litter 


The Norther 


The Story of An Ill Wind 


By George Pattullo 


Author of: The Blind Goddess; The Night Riders 


WANTED—Refined lady to corespond 
with bachelor. Right handsome no habits. 
object matrimoney. must be young and 
No widdows need apply. no sufragets 
neither. Steady joba nice houseand a peace 
of money saved up. address H General 
Delivery, Windy City, Tex. send phot. 


NCLE BILLY carefully revised 
this effort for the tenth time, a 
complacent grin lighting his ab- 
surdly boyish features as_ he 
rubbed the gray stubble on his chin. Hav- 
ing further punctuated it at regular 
geometric intervals, he enclosed the ad- 
vertisement in an envelope addressed to 
a St. Louis newspaper. 
lo the ordinary individual, a decision 
to marry would lead to some cautious 


Illustrated by Arthur Cahill 


browsing among his feminine friends, but 
Uncle Billy had his own reasons for 
seeking far from home. Lying in bed 
with a oroken ankle sustained through 
climbing on the wrong horse in the dark, 
he had decided on his fiftieth birthday 
that the time had arrived for him to settle 
down; but he strongly suspected that no 
girl in the county would have him. He 
was equally positive there was no girl in 
the county he would have. What more 
natural, then, than that he should employ 
the modern weapon for getting what you 
want? 

About noon Dr. Sanders arrived from 


town and Uncle Billy gave him the letter 
to mail. 

“‘What’s new, Doc?” 

“Nothin’ much. I just came from the 
grand jury. They were taking evidence 
on that killin’.” 

His patient gave a grunt of disgust. 
“Shucks, why don’t they turn Mullins 
loose? He done just right.” 

“Tt’s men like you,” the doctor told 
him with heat, ‘‘who’re keeping this 
country back. We’ll never get law and 
order, Uncle Billy, till they hang a few.” 

“A man’s got a right to protect his own 
home, ain’t he?” 

“Sure. But the law will do the gettin’- 
even for him! Besides, Mullins was tco 
late. What good did he do by shootin’ ?” 
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“He squared up with the sorry hound. 
That’s what good he done!” 


A! this moment the young owner of 
the Spade appeared in the doorway. 
“Arguin’ again?” he exclaimed. ‘No use 


wastin’ your breath, Doc! He’d argue 
on his deathbed. What’s the ruckus 
about, anyhow?” 

“Why,” said Uncle Billy, “Doc here 
says they’d ought to string up Lee Mul- 
lins. Can you beat it?” 
His employer snorted and, as he drew 
- up a chair and straddled it, replied: “I 
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reckon you figure 


he’d ought to of 


’ sued Sliney—hey, 

Doc? That’d be 

the nice peaceful 

But [’ll bet the jury frees him! 
I’d have done 


way. 
Lee did exactly right. 
the same myself.” 

The doctor, testing the plaster cast, 
merely smiled and shook his head. 

“What you grinnin’ at, Doc?” 

“Because you wouldn’t do anything 
of the sort. You couldn’t. It isn’t in 
rou.” 

“Why ain’t it in me?” 

“Because it isn’t. That’s why. You 
were raised right, and in a pinch you’d 
show it. You can’t get away from breed- 


in’, Jeff.” 


His positiveness seemed to incense 
Sadler. “You know a lot about what I'd 
do and what I wouldn’t, don’t you? 
Maybe if it came to a showdown you'd 
change your mind.” 

“T don’t think so, Jeff. In certain 
primal impulses we are the product of 
our ancestors and—” 

It was too much for Uncle Billy. “Tar- 
nation, talk American, Doc!” he begged. 

“All right,” said the doctor, laughing. 
“‘Who’s cookin’ for you since Uncle Billy 
got hurt, Jeff?” 

“That Swede who was diggin’ post- 
holes; and you could kill a steer with one 
of his biscuits. Say, Doc, can’t you make 
this rascal mend quicker? Shoot some 
high life into him, or somethin’; else he'll 
lie there till Christmas.” 
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“You're crazy!” she cried. Then, pointing 1! 
straight at the boss, she said firmly, ‘‘There’s 


the man I came to marry!” 


NDEED, the cook evinced no eager- 

ness to be back at his job and had only 
progressed from bed to a rocking-chair 
when the mail brought him an answer to 
is advertisement from a small town in 
ansas. He read it three or four times, 
very dubiously. 

‘She’s tryin’ to hoorah me,” he con- 
cluded. “Yes, sir, that’s it. She proba’ly 
thinks she’s cleverer’n hell; or maybe she 
thinks I’m foolin’. Wants to see what I 
look like, huh? That’s something else 
agin.” 

After a day given to thinking it over 
€ sent a photograph. A second letter 
arived promptly. 
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Dear sir and friend, 
The picture has 
made me change 
my mind. you do 
not look like you 
would play cheap 
tricks on a girl So 
maybe I was wrong. 
If you are in real 
earnest write to me 
again. I am send- 
ing you my picture 
Maybe we will get 
to like each other. 
you never can tell. 
How about it? 

Anyhow I have 
a reason for want- 
ing to go away 
from here and 
never come back 
and even if we do 
not get married 
perhaps you could 
put me on to a job 
out in your country 
for I want to get 
away from here. I 
have always heard 
that westerners 
were perfect gen- 
tlemen or I would 
not take the risk 
and besides your 
face is a real honest 
one. 

Do not think I 
am a bad girl for I 
am not. Iam just 
an average girl 
with only myself 
to depend on and 
must earn my own 
living but I am a 
fine worker and 
know how to keep 
house and if we 
got to like each 
other I would make 
you a true wife. 

Anyhow take a 
look at my picture 
and if you are satis- 
fied write and may- 
be I willcome. the 
picture is a fright 
because that old 
hat is all out of 
style and my hair 
is a fright but it 
will have to do. 
How old are you? 
About 28 I guess, 

are younot? That 
is what you look. 
I am twenty. 
J yrs truly, 
= @) = s Kae STEEN. 


i 
| 4 P. S—You do 
| lit i not need to send 
' ij money for my fare 
| because I have 
some layed by and 
besides I do not 
want to be beholden to you until we see 
how we like each other. 


Highly elated, Uncle Billy seized his 
crutches and hobbled off to the bunk- 
house for supper. 

“Well, boys,” he said patronizingly, “I 
won’t be eatin’ here with you much longer.” 
“Ain’t you feelin’ well, Uncle Billy?” 

“Never felt better in my whole life! 
That ain’t it—I aim to git married.” 

One and all laid down their knives. 

“Married? Who to?” 

“A lady from Kansas City. She’s a 
sure-enough dream, too—young and 
peachy.” 
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The general laugh that greeted this 
announcement was extremely offensive, 
and Shorty capped it with: “Any gal you 
could git wont jump at a job in a 
beanery!” 

“Oh, is that so? You're awful smart, 
ain’t you?” retorted Uncle Billy. 


ATURALLY the entire Spade 

outfit considered the cook’s proj- 
ect a hoax, but Uncle Billy persisted in 
the notion that he was going to marry 
and bespoke a vacant cottage close to 
Sadler’s on the hill. It was a two-roomed 
shack that a former owner of the Spade 
had used for the accommodation of buy- 
ers, and the cook planned to furnish it. 

“She’s a-comin’ Friday,” he informed 
them. Howls of incredulity! “All right. 
You wait and see. I reckon you fellers 
think I cain’t git me a wife? Hey?” 

Early Friday morning he hitched the 
dun mules to a buggy and set off to town. 
Under Sadler’s direction the outfit was 
loading five hundred twos and threes at 
the pens on the outskirts and the last car 
was sealed just as the Burro Express 
showed at the summit of the down-grade. 
Thereupon they raced for the depot, 
whooping madly. 

But when the prospective bride stepped 
on to the platform a deathlike silence fell 
on the crowd. They could scarcely be- 
lieve their eyes. Uncle Billy had told the 
truth! Nay, he had grossly understated 
it. This copper-headed girl was more 
than young and peachy; she was more 
than pretty. Dave Rucker, who drove 
the bus and whose profession naturally 
endowed him with exceptional insight, 
took one glance at her and muttered in 
helpless despair: “Well, I'll be dogged! 
How did the li] runt do it? That there’s 
a sure-enough woman.” 

Nobody moved to welcome her and this 
seemed to embarrass Miss Steen. She 
colored and looked expectantly at the 
group of horsemen. Was it possible no- 

ody had come to meet her? 

“Go on, Uncle Billy,” hissed Shorty, 
prodding the cook savagely with his 
thumb. “What’re you standin’ there 
like a fool for?” 

As well ask a man why he is drowning! 
Uncle Billy was scared out of his wits. 
Looking like the wreck of a misspent life, 
he stood miserably mopping his brow 
with a bandanna. Suddenly he started 
forward with suspicious force, casting a 
resentful glance back at Shorty as he 
went, and shambled to meet her. 

“Was you lookin’ for anyone, ma’am?” 
he inquired politely. 

“Yes, indeed. —_ looking for Mr. 
Huckabee. He said he’d be here to meet 


e. 

“TI—I’m Mr. Huckabee,” piped Uncle 
Billy with a pale smile. 

Miss Steen whirled on him and cried: 
“You're crazy!” 

“No, I ain’t, ma’am. Honest, I ain’t. 
I’m Mr. Huckabee. I’m the one you’re 
going to marry.” 

A flash of dismay, quickly subdued, 
and she said firmly: “Is that so! You’re 
not the Mr. Huckabee I’m looking for. 
He’s—why, there’s the man I came to 
marry!” 

Everybody turned to look; she was 
pointing straight at the boss! 

Jeff laughed, but her underlip started 
to quiver and he said hastily: “I’m afraid 

(Continued on page 46) 





A Study of the Basis of Coédperative Fruit Selling 





The Soul’s Awaking 


and the Price of Prunes 


UPPOSE all the American wheat 

farmers should this year or next 

heed the incessant admonition of 

the agricultural experts and adopt 
German or English methods of grain pro- 
duction. Instead of an average yield of 
14 bushels to the acre, there would be 
raised say 28 bushels. The total pro- 
duction would leap from around 800 mil- 
lion buskels to 1600 million bushels—and 
every wheat farmer would lose money 
faster than a war baby sheds its financial 
teeth after peace is declared. 

In California and Arizona cotton yields 
an average of a bale to the acre; in the 
South the average production is less than 
half a bale to the acre. Suppose it should 
suddenly reach the Far Western average. 
Suppose the crops should suddenly jump 
from twelve million bales to twenty-four 
millions. Wouldn’t the South have to call 
on the Red Cross for relief rations? 

Production is only one end of the farm- 
ing business. The selling end is of fully 
equal importance. If the product cannot 
be sold at a profit, it would better have 
been left ungrown. 

In the fall of 1914 the apple orchards 
of the country produced 84,000,000 
bushels of fruit; the following year they 
produced 76,600,000 bushels. The dif- 
ference amounted to about three apple 
pies per capita. It was exceedingly small, 
yet in 1914 the growers throughout the 
country could not sell apples for enough 
to cover expenses; in 1915 they made a 
fair profit on the crop. What would 
happen if the apple crop should be 
doubled? 

A surplus of 8,000,000 bushels extracted 
every penny of profit out of the apple 
business. In the Pacific Northwestern 
states a crop increase of about 10,000,000 
bushels is in prospect during the next six 
or eight years. Will the added produc- 
tion kill the market? Will the new acre- 
age of young apple, prune, pear, apricot, 
cherry, nut and peach trees and grape- 
vines take the profit out of the fruit busi- 
ness W hen this acreage comes into bear- 
ing! 

Growers throughout the Far West are 
nose to nose with this question. There 
is no sidestepping. It has to be answ ered. 
What is the answer going to be? 


ERHAPS the raisin growers can shed 
some light on the question. 

It has been variously estimated that it 
costs about 2% cents to produce a pound 
of Muscat raisins in the sweat box. This 
estimate does not include interest on the 
vineyard investment of about $500 an 
acre. Thus, if the farmer gets three cents 
a pound, or sixty dollars a ton, he gets his 
money back and gets paid for his labor; 
he also makes two per cent on his invest- 
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ment. Since most of the vineyards, for 
reasons which will be set forth, were until 
recently covered with good-sized plasters 
drawing seven to ten per cent interest, 
the producer had to pay the bulk of the 
mortgage interest out of his labor earnings 
when the price was down to three cents a 
pound. 


ND it was down to three cents about 

half the time; sometimes the price was 
down to two and a half, even to two cents 
a pound. When it dropped that far, many 
farmers fed their raisins to the hogs and 
the horses. It was cheaper to feed raisins 
than to buy barley at the same price per 
pound. 

Take a look at the California raisins. 
Better still, take a mouthful of them. 
There is nothing i in them except grape- 
sugar and sunshine. They are not dipped 
in boiling lye like the Spanish raisins. 
They do not have to be washed three 
times like the Greek currants before they 
can be sold. They are clean. If you had 
ever seen the texture and color of the 
three changes of the wash water that must 
be used on most of the Greek currants; if 
you could watch the Greeks pile the cur- 
rants on the dirt floors and cover them 
with various unappetizing materials to 
keep in the heat that cures them, you 
would appreciate the sweétness, the 
purity of the California product which 
the grower for years had to sell for three 
cents a pound and less. 

But you, the consumer, paid a quarter 
for two pounds of raisins regularly; the 
standard retail price was four times the 
average amount the grower received. Of 
course the grower did not like to see his 
debts grow with each successive three- 
cent crop. What could he do? What did 
he do to diminish the margin between the 
amount he got and the price the consumer 
paid? 

For years he didn’t do much of any- 
thing—except to cuss the packers. 

The packers are the owners of the big 
plants in which the raisins are stemmed, 
seeded, weighed and packed in boxes and 
cartons. The packers went out into the 
vineyards, advanced the grower money 
with which to pay the harvesting expenses 
and contracted for his crop—at the lowest 
ossible price, of course. Like any other 
woo man, they paid no more than 
they had to. Also, they tried to sell at 
the highest price they could get, but— 

There were several dozen packers, and 
each packer tried to sell as much as he 
could and as fast as he could. They 
shaded prices to get the business, under- 
sold one another to such an extent that 


they likewise failed to make money. The 
raisin seemed to have the Midas touch 
with the reverse English: everybody 
handling it grew poor. Even the specu 
lators, the wholesalers and jobb: rs got 
tired of the everlasting uncertainty, tur- 
moil and confusion attending the market. 
ing of the raisin crop. 

Several years ago the leading growers, 
the packers, the bankers and merchants of 
the raisin district determined to end the 
raisin chaos. They organized a company 
with a capital of a million dollars. This 
company leased the packing plants from 
the owners and it bought the crops of the 
growers. But it did not try to buy cheap 
and sell high. At the time of the con- 
pany’s organization the ruling market 
price was less than $60 a ton: “the com 
pany contracted to buy at a minimum 
price of $80a ton. It aimed to remove the 
ruinous competition among rival packers 
and speculators, to keep the raisin price 
at a steady level that would yicld the 
growers a living, fair return plus six per 
cent interest on the capital invested in 
the California Associated Raisin Com- 
pany. This effort was not a strictly co- 
operative movement conceived and car- 
ried out solely by the growers; the packers, 
the mercantile and the financial firms 
through the raisin district, realizing the 
importance of a stabilized and prosperous 
fruit industry, all lent a hand in getting 
the project started. 


ORTGAGES have been paid off, 
automobiles, phonographs and 
pianos have been bought in the raisin 
country since speculation ceased and mer- 
chandizing became the order of the day 
in marketing the raisin crop. The average 
gross receipts of the small grower who has 
forty tons of raisins to sell have been $800 
a year higher during the last three years 
than they were during the preceding 
three-year period—and the growers know 
it. When the company stipulated last 
winter that, in order to continue its work 
it must have sales’ contracts covering the 
crops of fifteen thousand additional acres, 
the growers went at the task with grim 
determination. 
allow a stubborn neighbor to wreck the 
movement which had helped them to es 
cape from the black shadow of foreclosure. 
When reason and pleading failed, they 
ostracised the selfish one socially, isolated 


- him and his family even to the children 


until he gave in. The fifteen thousan 
additional acres were signed up < and fair 
prices were assured for at least another 
three years. 

In other words, the raisin growers have 
proved conclusively that the margin be 
tween the production costs and the retail 
price of their output is sufficiently large 
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The Soul’s Awaking and the Price of Prunes: 


to give them a fair profit while stimulating 
consumption at the same time—if cut- 
throat competition is eliminated and 
modern selling methods are used in the 
marketing of the crop. 

Now let us switch to that much mis- 
understood fruit, the sugary, health- 
giving prune of commerce. 

It’s the same story, except that the pro- 
ducer as a rule has been receiving better 
prices than the raisin grower. But quite 
often he did not get enough. The packer, 
the man who owned the plants for hand- 
ling and selling the crop, who financed 
the grower and dealt in his product, 
naturally was always gloomy and pessi- 
mistic when he contracted to buy prunes. 
Early in 1915, about the time the prune 
trees were in blossom, the line of talk he 
carried into the orchards was especially 
blue. Germany, the principal buyer of 
export prunes, had been cut off by the 
English orders-in-council; the war brides 
had not yet begun to smile; the country 
felt poor; the prune crop was going to be 
extra large. Any packer in the spring of 
1915 could prove at a moment’s notice 
that he was rendering a philanthropic, 
patriotic service by taking the ungrown 
prune crop off the hapless grower’s hands 
at three cents a pound. And a good many 
growers, fearing the worst, did contract 
to sell their crop around this price. 

But there were others who refused 
to wear the blue glasses offered by the 
pessimistic packers. These courageous 
souls gnashed their teeth when they found 
that speculators had, in spring, sold at 
starvation prices more than a thousand 
carloads of prunes that would not be in 
existence until fall. These men decided 
that conditions warranted a price of 5 
cents instead of 314 cents a pound, but 
they could not prove it. So they held 
meetings, agitated and organized the 
Growers’ Information Bureau, the Bureau 
to gather data concerning the probable 
size of the prune and apricot crop, the 
amount of stock on hand, the demand for 
dried fruits and other factors bearing upon 
the future course of the market. 


a7 superficially the outlook for 
prunes and dried apricots in the 
spring and summer of 1915 bore out the 
packers’ gloomy contentions, but the 
rowers’ bureau looked beneath the sur- 
oy As a result of its investigations it 
advised the growers to stand like a stone- 
wall for five-cent prunes and nine-cent 
apricots. Most of them stood, though 
the temptation to stampede was strong. 
All through the summer clear to the har- 
vest the packers maintained their ground, 
fortified by the increasing severity of the 
British blockade. But when the allied 
countries suddenly developed a stron 

appetite for dried and canned fruits of al 
varieties, the packers beat a strategic re- 
treat. The growers strong in faith got 
what they wanted; the others had a fe 
chance to do some plain and fancy repent- 
ing. And the man who sold fifty tons of 
prunes for $3500 when he might have had 
$1500 more merely by heeding the advice 
of his colleagues is learning to hesitate 
this year. 

The curve of the 1915 prune and apricot 
pice was one of the prettiest object- 
essons of the cash value of codperation 
ever presented to a group of farmers. Yet 
this icon should not have been neces- 
sary. The citrus growers of California 


have demonstrated the cash value of co- 
operative methods so thoroughly for so 
many years that additional proof should 
have been superfluous. The association 
of the walnut growers, controlling eighty 
per cent of California’s output, the raisin 
men and the almond producers trans- 
muted united effort into the coin of the 
realm right before the eyes of their doubt- 
ing neighbors, but these neighbors were 
not interested until the rough paw of 
calamity forced them to stop, look and 
listen. The peach growers have seen the 
light since the disastrous summer of 1915 
when thousands of tons. of peaches rotted 
beneath the trees. In California they 
have formed an association with a capital 
of.a million dollars on the model of the 
Associated Raisin Company. The olive 
growers, handicapped by a relatively 
small acreage scattered from one end of 
California to the other, are endeavoring 
to perfect their organization. The hop 
growers of California, Oregon and Wash- 
ington have come together for a measure 
of mutual protection against the storm 
of blockades, embargoes, prohibition and 
speculation; even the hen men have heard 
the cackle of codperation and are groping 
toward each other in an effort to put more 
money into their purses by consolidating 
their chicken-wire defenses. 


vat it must not be expected that the 
market millennium will arrive over- 
night as a result of the agitation that has 
spread into every rural community of the 
Far West. Successful codperation presup- 
poses a cleansing of the old Adam. Fewka 
would profit must first learn gracefully to 
surrender a large part of his constitutional 
right to run his own business; he must 
cast out the devils of suspicion and doubt; 
he must steel himself against the tempta- 
tion of higher prices offered by the opposi- 
tion; he must learn to contemplate the 
high salaries paid specialists and execu- 
tives without envy; he must realize that 
even high-salaried experts are not infalli- 
ble and that they can only make the best 
of market conditions, the power to create 
prosperity throughout the country being 
denied them. If the grower would stand 
high in the councils of the movement, he 
must acquire the difficult art of looking 
beyond his own persona! benefit to the 
welfare of the industry; he must study 
human nature, make allowance for its 
frailty when he is criticized and remember 
that, in the long run, his own success is 
bound up with that of the industry he 
helps to manage. The cornerstone of co- 
operation is not the organization of paid 
executives and salesmen; it consists of the 
attitude of the growers toward one an- 
other, toward the men who run the ma- 
chine the growers own in common. In its 
essence this cornerstone is spiritual; when 
the growers really and truly are in the right 
frame of mind, the organization and finan- 
cial problems can be adjusted rapidly. 


ie is the unwillingness of the individual 
to purge himself of selfishness, suspi- 
cion, pigheadedness, hatred and prejudice 
that has caused the downfall of many co- 
operative efforts. And there is no success- 
ful enterprise operated by a group of 
farmers in common which has not passed 
through a period of mental storm and 
stress. The apple growers of the Pacific 
Northwest know this state of mind inti- 
mately. They have seen so-called co- 
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operative enterprises run for the benefit 
of a few large stockholders, for the profit 
and the personal aggrandizement of the 
manager, for the advancement of a cer- 
tain shipper’s business. They have seen 
a group of malcontents withdraw and 
form a rival association because they did 
not like the color of the secretary’s hair. 
They have seen big shippers fight each 
other, using the growers’ fruit as ammuni- 
tion; they have seen the managers favor 
one member at the expense of others and 
they have seen members steal a march on 
their fellows by dishonestly, carelessly 
packed fruit. They have seen politics of 
all varieties in their organizations, dis- 
sensions, schisms, contract-jumping and 
hammering until the woods rang with the 
song of the anvil. 

Are the fruit-growers of Oregon, Wash- 

ington, Idaho and Montana in the right 
spiritual condition for true codperation 
now? 
They should be. Based upon the new 
bearing acreage and upon last year’s short 
crop, but without considering the weather 
factor, the four Northwestern states 
should have this fall more than 20,000 
carloads of apples, the biggest crop since 
the first pioneer of the Oregon Trail was 
tempted to plant an apple tree. If the 
producer is to dispose of this great quan- 
tity of fruit at a profit, the conehilinn 
between rival shipping organizations, 
large and small, between the various dis- 
tricts, between the associations in the dis- 
tricts and between the factions in the 
associations must cease; the knife and the 
hammer must be buried, the hands must 
come out of the other fellow’s hair to 
seize the rope for a united pull. 

The Northwestern growers did not 
trust one another. Hood River made a 
face at Wenatchee, Wenatchee suspected 
Yakima, Yakima would not pull with 
Rogue River and Western Oregon had its 
grievance against Spokane. ‘The task of 
bringing them all under one hat had been 
tried, but without real success. It seemed 
impossible—until the federal government 
tackled the job. 


HE Bureau of Markets of the De- 

partment of Agriculture has no 
special interests, no favorites to look after 
either in Yakima or in Hood River. Its 
one concern is to help the growers market 
their output at a reasonable profit. It is 
not involved in sectional jealousies or 
factional politics. It is an impartial out- 
sider. Hence it became the snubbing post 
around which each district, shipper and 
grower could throw the lariat without fear 
or suspicion, the neutral ground on which 
the emissaries from all parties could meet 
to discuss their common problems. 

And the representatives of the Bureau 
of Markets worked out a plan which met 
with the joint approval even of factions 
which had been openly hostile for years. 
They organized the Fruit Growers’ 
Agency, which now includes over eighty 
per cent of the shippers’ and growers 
associations of the Northwest. The in- 
dependence of the various selling agencies 
was not disturbed. They all will con- 
tinue to sell the growers’ fruit, but under 
conditions laid down by the new Agency. 
The principal condition is uniformity. 
Every selling organization joining the 
Agency must make a new contract with 
every grower or growers’ association, anc 

(Continued on page 75) 





Miss Margaret Kennedy catches Columbia river crawfish to pay for singing lessons. 
of the crawfisher as faithfully now as some day she will dress 


lesson. 


She ‘‘dresses the part’’ 


for the ‘‘Pearl Fishers’’ or other operatic roles 


It takes twenty-three dozen crawfish for exch 


Interesting Westerners 


A Girl Who Crawfishes to Get Ahead—A Scientist Who is Also a Household Efficiency 
Expert—A Man Who Teaches by Day and Farms by Night—The Uncrowned Queen 


of Utah—The Lady of the Garden Rosaries—The Boss of the Reindeer Range 


Once a week she has her vocal lesson in 


time when she will draw in crowded houses 


from the flowing current of the music 


Astoria, paying three dollars for it, and a 
loving public. 


YOUNG girl singing as she works 
is an interesting object, always. 
This is particularly true of Miss dollar and a half for her fare. Her voice is 


Margaret Kennedy of Skamo- 


kawa, Washington. 
work. 


go to Astoria, twenty miles away, 
for a vocal lesson. 

Last year, in Olympia, before 
it became necessary for the Ken- 
nedy family to move down into 
Wahkiakum county, Margaret 
Kennedy’s voice had attracted 
attention. Back of the voice lay 
purpose and the will to succeed. 
Changed conditions could not 
change these ambitions. The 
young singer thought it out beside 
the lower Columbia river. She 
had a small boat, a strong phy- 
sique, and determination to go on 
with her music. She noticed 
others crawfishing on a large scale. 
Of course no girl had ever done it 
before, but was there ever another 
girl who wanted voice training as 
much as she? So she caught some 
bait, set her traps, and tied them 
to trees along the banks of the Co- 
lumbia river. 

Her crawfish are sold to an As- 
toria restaurant for twenty cents 
a dozen. Since beginning last 
September she has made an aver- 
age of thirty dollars a month, 
twelve dollars being her highest 
week, and three dollars her lowest. 
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For her singing ac- 
tually depends upon the amount of her 
If she catches twenty-three dozen 
crawfish that means money enough to 


enthusiasm she dons her rubber boots and 
rubber coat and trousers each morning, 
and rows out to pull in her catch. 

It is not difficult to predict for her a 


Professor Kincaid has wiry black hair which persists in 
growing in the wrong direction and his collars are usually 
too large forhim. Yet when the world’s great scientists 
visit Seattle it is Professor Kincaid they come to see 


improving every day, so with renewed vw 


HEN Lord Kelvin, the famous 


English scientist, touring America, 


alighted from a train in Seattle several 


years ago, he was welcomed at 
the depot by a party composed 
of the city’s most distinguished 
people, including members of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

“T cannot spend any time with 

ou, gentlemen,” said Lord 
Kelvin quite brusquely. “I am 
looking for Trevor Kincaid.” 

Some of the distinguished citi- 
zens had never seen nor heard 
of Professor Kincaid, who is 
better known in London, Paris, 
Berlin, Rome, Tokyo, New York 
and Petrograd than he is in his 
home city. 

Professor Kincaid is very un- 
professorlike in appearance. He is 
a slender, young appearing man 
with wiry black hair that persists 
in growing in the wrong direction 
and a whiskerless face upon which 
droll smiles are continually play- 
ing. His collars are usually a size 
and a half too large for him and 
he often walks absentminde edly 
across the campus carrying his 
umbrella upside down. 

Relations between the United 
States and Great Britain were 
very strained in 1897 over the 
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seals on the Pribilof Islands. Professor 
Kincaid and Dr. David Starr Jordan went 
to the islands to represent the United 


“States, met English experts there, made 


a scientific study of seal life and com- 
piled a detailed report which formed 
the basis of an agreement satisfactory to 
both governments. 

In 1899, Professor Kincaid acted as 
entomologist to the great Harriman 
scientific expedition to Alaska, and a 
little later he was sent to Japan by 
the department of agriculture ~ to 
discover a parasite inimical to gypsy 
moths. Next the government sent him 
to the Carpathian mountains in Russia to 
secure more parasites which would kill de- 
structive moths. 

One of Professor Kincaid’s best known 
achievements is his discovery of a parasite 
to combat the Douglas spruce beetle, 
which has made disastrous attacks upon 
American forest trees. 

One of his latest achievements is the 
successful growth of Eastern or Baltimore 
oysters upon the Pacific Coast. Recently 
he his transplanted them from Chesa- 
peak. bay and they are breeding at the 

res: nt time in Willapa harbor and neigh- 
a; » coves and bays upon the seacoast 
of w«stern Washington. Up to the time 


. of hi: discovery the toothsome little Pacific 


Coast oyster, masquerading under va- 
rious names, was the only one which had 
been successfully grown on the Pacific 
Coast. 

Professor Kincaid is a strong believer 
in efficiency in the household. He main- 
tains that women can eliminate fifty per 
cent of fatigue by motion study and econ- 
omy of footsteps in their duties in the 
home. He says that the same principles 
of efficiency should govern their work as 
those now employed in many factories 
and public institutions. Before making 
her shopping tour, a woman should make 


Mrs. Emmeline B. Wells is called the uncrowned queen 
of Utah. She is eighty-eight years old, yet youthful in 
her activity; dainty of figure yet powerful in influence 
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out a list of the stores to be 
visited in the order of their 
relative position so that 
instead of doubling back 
upon her steps she may 
save both time and energy 
by moving about on a 
timesaving plan. He also 
points out that an archi- 
tect when planning a 
home, should give more 
attention to the arrange- 
ment of the kitchen so 
that the sink and drain- 
board. may be in close 
‘roximity to the pantry. 
is should be planned to 
conform with her conven- 
ience and not the water 
piping as is usually the 
case. The kitchen should 
be formed around ‘he 
stove as the productive 
center. and a_ kitchen 
cabinet should be installed 
to save unnecessary bend- 
ing and searching for lost 
articles. 

Professor Kincaid is not 
merely a teacher and the- 
orist. - He is a warm- 
hearted, vigorous man 
who does things—a man 
whose achievements in en- 
tomology have put him in 
the same class in science 
as John Burroughs, Lu- 
ther Burbank and Thomas 
Edison. 

WARREN CRANE. 


by night. 


William Malcom isa school teacher by day and a farmer 
He says he needs farming as a recreation after 
teaching all day and then a little teaching as a rest after 
farming all night. 


Here he stands in a $60,000 eucalyptus 


WU plantation which he has grown after school hours 


IGHTY-EIGHT years old, yet 
youthful in spirit; slight of figure 
but powerful in influence; such is Mrs. 
Emmeline B. Wells of 
Salt Lake City, presi- 
dent of the National Wo- 
man’s Relief Society with 
its forty thousand active 
members. Mrs. Wells is 
one of the few remaining 
pioneers who blazed, ‘the 
trail across the plains: in 
the late forties. She is one 
of the last of those,y.who, 
from personal experiences, 
can recount from the be- 
ginning the story of the 
development.of the great 
west. At the age of four- 
teen, near the place of her 
birth in Massachusetts, 
she became a member 
of the Mormon Church. 
By carriage she went to 
Boston, by railroad»to Al- 
bany, by boat through the 
Erie Canal to Buffalo:and 
on lakes and rivers to Nau- 
voo, Illinois. A few’years 
later she left Illinois and 
began her real pioneer 
journey of sixteen hundred 
miles across the plains. 
She reached Salt ae val- 
ley in November, 1848,— 
sixty-seven years ago. 
From the time of her 
arrival in Utah this ener- 
getic little woman, as 
school-teacher, author, 


poetess, editor and publisher, public 
speaker, traveler—both at home and 
abroad has been an important figure in all 
the religious, political, social and educa- 
tional life of the state, being particularly 
prominent in those lines of endeavor 
which have had for their object the ad- 
vancement and development of woman. 

Her office, headquarters of the Woman’s 
Exponent (the second oldest woman’s 
paper in the West) and the National Wo- 
man’s Relief Society, in addition to being 
a veritable public bureau of information, 
has been especially a hospitable gathering 
place for women. Her guest book con- 
tains the autographs of hundreds of fa- 
mous travelers who, passing through Salt 
Lake City, have paused for a moment to 
visit with this well-informed and inter- 
esting woman. 

Amy Brown Lyman. 


U 
ILLIAM MALCOM, 57, teaches 


school from 9 until 4 and farms 
four ranches during the rest of his wake- 
ful hours: He has taught school and 
farmed for thirty-five years. As he some- 
times jokingly: puts it, he is a teacher by 
day and a farmer by night because he 
needs farming as a recreation after teach- 
ing all day and then a little teaching to ease 
his muscles after farming all night! Even 
at 57 Malcom is a man of unusual capac- 
ity for work, the capacity being well pre- 
served by a physical strength maintained 
by his outdoor work. Bearing this in 
mind it is easier to see how he carries 
on his two lines of work simultaneously. 
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You have heard of many a teacher who 
goes from the classroom to take care of a 
small garden or a few chickens. That 
isn’t Malcom. He farms big; none of the 
pottering over half an acre. Give him an 
eighty-five-acre eucalyptus plantation, a 
1oo-acre fruit farm, and throw in two 
small ranches of seven and five acres for 
his after-school amusement. Four such 
ranches are being farmed by Malcom now, 
with a partner on two of them. He has 
accumulated these properties during his 
thirty-five years of teaching and farming 


in spite of a $50,000 loss in the panic of . 


1889-90. And if you wanted to buy him 
out today you probably would need 
$100,000 or so. 

Malcom is principal of a four-room dis- 
trict school at Puente, California. If he 
would retire the state would pay him a 
pension of $500 a year the rest of his life 
for thirty years of faithful service. But 
Malcom loathes inactivity. Ask him 
when he expects to retire and he will laugh 
and tell you twenty or thirty years, with 
affected seriousness. 

Here is an example of his activity. 

He bought seven acres of cheap land 
some twenty years ago and planted it to 
eucalyptus trees. Every six years there- 
after he cut crops of these trees—three in 
all— which averaged $300 an acre to the 
cutting. Then he dug out thousands of 
tons of granite, which he discovered lay 
in rich deposits on this land, hired men 
with wagons, and sold it to the county for 
road building—enough to make twelve 
miles of highway. After that he filled in 
the cavities with good soil and sold the 
seven acres for town lots. Under Mal- 
com’s treatment those seven acres be- 
haved much like a gold mine. 

The class in agriculture in the Puente 
school is taught by the principal. It is 
more than a book course, you may be sure. 
In a well-arranged school garden across 
the road Malcom shows, with all the 


W. T. Lopp recently received a written invitation to visit 
The invitation was written on a 
Mr. Lopp is Chief of the United 
He has spent 
twenty-five years of continuous service there 


Cape Prince of Wales. 
tanned baby-seal hide. 
States Bureau of Education in Alaska. 
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equipment of a model gar- 
den, saan ly the book 
knowledge. is pupils are 
the sons and daughters of 
farmers in a region where 
farming competition is 
keen. And when they 
carry home the ideas of 
William Malcom on sweet 
corn growing there is no 
discounting their value on 
the part of the parents. 
For wasn’t Malcom, with 
his own five acres, the first 
grower on the market with 
corn last spring? And 
didn’t he, for several days 
while he had the market 
to himself, get as high as 
sixty cents a dozen for this 
same corn? Indeed he did. 
And he harvested it morn- 
ings, before school hours, 
too. HarLan SmITH. 
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RS.J.E.ANDREWS 
of Los Angeles, had 
no idea, at first, of making 
flower beads a_ business. 
She began to make beads 
as a sort of idle-hour pas- 
time, and to provide what 
she thought would be 
acceptable Christmas gifts 
for a few friends. These 
friends, however, quitenat- 
urally showed their beads 
to friends of theirs, and soon she was 
permitting herself to be persuaded into 
making strings of beadsfor sale. In ashort 
time she was booking orders so fast that, 
before she realized what she was doing, she 
had to spend practically all of her time 
in the effort to fill them. That’s the 
way it started, and today her beads are 
being sold all over the United States. 
Mrs. Andrews, of course, 
makes no claim for origi- 
nating the making of beads 
from the petals of flowers. 
The discovery of a process 
for making flower beads, 
in fact, is said to have been 
made many years ago by 
a nun, but the beads made 
according to this nun’s 
“pene are always black, 
ecause the fresh petals 
are used. This California 
woman, however, does 
claim to have discovered 
the method, now largely 
in vogue, for creating a 
flower bead in which is pre- 
served the natural color of 
the flower, as well as its 
natural perfume. She uses 
flowers of all kinds—and 
the exact color. and fra- 
grance of each of these are 
reserved in the beads. 
his makes it possible for 
a woman to possess a 
string of flower beads suit- 
able in color to go with 
every gown. 
By Mrs. 
process the flowers are 
gathered when in their 
most perfect state and are 
allowed to thoroughly dry. 
The petals are then ground 








Andrews’ 


Mrs. J. E. Andrews makes beads from the petals of flowers, 
so that the beads retain the color and the fragrance of 
the flower. 


They are rosaries of western gardens 


into a fine powder and carefully sifted. 
A paste is made from this powder, which 
is then molded into pellets of the desired 
size. The pellets are pierced with a pin, 
and, with the pin in place, are placed in 
cardboard trays to dry. Later they are 
strung on strings, and sold in neat boxes. 
Cuar.es ALMA Byers. 
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T. LOPP, of Seattle, Chief of the 

- United States Bureau of Education 

in Alaska, has spent twenty-five years of 
continuous educational service in the 
frozen north. A few weeks ago Mr. Lopp, 
known as Tomguruk to the Eskimos, re- 
ceived a strange acknowledgment of his 
work among the Alaskan natives. It 
came in the shape of an ivory tusk, appro- 
riately engraved, and a tanned baby- seal 
fide with a message written upon it in- 


viting Mr. ae and his wife to visit Cape 


Prince of Wales some time this year. 

In his twenty-five years’ service in the 
north Mr. Lopp has been connected with 
the reindeer commission and by adopting 
practical methods has made reindeer 
raising an industry. There are now near- 
ly 70,000 of these animals in the territory 
—the increase from a few hundred which 
were imported during the first few years 
of Mr. Lopp’s residence in the north. 
Through his efforts aboriginal restoration 
has been realized—the savages have been 
elevated from the blubber and fish eating 
to the pastoral stage of life. Many of the 
northern natives have become compara- 
tively wealthy and own large herds of deer. 

The surplus male deer are sold to the 
residents of Nome and this summer many 
of them will be shipped to Seattle in ves- 
sels especially fitted for the purpose. 
A visit from Mr. Lopp is desired for a 
grateful celebration in his honor. 

Coin C. CLEMENTS. 
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America’s Costly Trenches 


F Congress would take the sixty mil- 
lions per annum which are to be paid 
out for 25,000 additional regular sol- 
dicrs, and the fifty million dollars 
which ire to be dropped annually into the 
barrel of the militia, if Congress should 
take t!iese hundred odd million dollars 
and spend them on new construction and 
increased personnel for the navy, some- 
thing ould have been accomplished. If 
the ori:inal purpose is adhered to, the im- 
mense sums will be worse than wasted. 
An increase of 25,000 men in the size 
of the regular army enables the country 
to hol! just six additional miles of trenches 
against a potential invader. A system 
which necessitates an outlay of almost ten 
million dollars to hold one mile of trenches 
is absurdly obsolete and so extravagantly 
ineficient that it cannot be justified. 
And no one but a muddleheaded politi- 
cian would even dream of giving fifty 
million dollars a year to a system of 
known incapacity, with an unbroken 
record of failure and inefficiency, over 
which the federal government does not 
and cannot exercise adequate control. 
Since it seems impossible to take sensi- 
ble and reasonably efficient measures for 
land defense, it would seem the course of 
wisdom to concentrate on the navy—after 
the naval lesson of the great war has been 
studied and the need of greater prepared- 
ness has been demonstrated. 


Gun Metal Patriotism 


WO decades ago the Carnegie Steel 
Company, through its superinten- 
dent, Charles M. Schwab, now of 
Bethlehem fame, and through the 

testimony of nu- 
merous workmen, 
acknowledged that 
it had placed de- 
jective armor plate 
on the warships of 
the nation and 
charged full price 
for the goods. It 
confessed that 
many plates of the 
armor resembled 
Swiss cheese in 
their holiness, that 
these holes were 
plugged so artfully 
that the inspec- 
tor’s myopic eye 
failed to detect 
them. The en- 
emy’s shells would 
pb ahis have 
een less consider- 
ate. The _ steel 
company, after af 
scathing denuncia-’ 





driven by turbines. 


the state of New Mexico. 


tric generators which are to turn the propeller shafts. 


late in 1917. Its construction was authorized in June, 1914 


mi 


tion by a Congressional committee, came 
through with a rebate of more than a hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

Since that time half a dozen Congres- 
sional committees have investigated the 
cost of armor plate, have found it exces- 
sive and have recommended the con- 
struction and operation of an armor plant 
by the government. Somehow the gun- 
metal patriots succeeded in preventing 
the execution of these urgent recommen- 
dations; armor plate continued to be made 
at private plants whose directors and 
stockholders became the spokesmen of 
the Navy League, an organization formed 
to bring about the construction of a larger 
and ever larger navy. 

Over in Europe, the Krupps,_,the 
Creusots, the Armstrongs, the Schneiders 
and the Vickers blew upon the dying 
embers of race hatred and race prejudice 
to stimulate the arms business, blew and 
blew until the embers: burst into lurid 
flame. It would pay the United States 
to make its own armor even if the money 
cost were twice the present private price. 

The Senate has ‘passed the bill appro- 
priating $11,000,000 for a governmient- 
owned armor plant; the House will find 
the country nodding an emphatic appro- 
val when it registers its assent to the Bill 


The Political Round-up 


T has been a good many years since 
the Far West found itself confronted 
with as long a row of political ques- 
tion marks as in the present presiden- 

tial year. Viewing the situation from a 
tall peak, the one fact that rises out of the 
haze of uncertainty is the large hole in the 
place where the Progressive party used to 
do its towering. In the state of Washing- 
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The New Pi pees “New Mexico” 
At the suggestion of A. A. Jones, Assistant Secretary of the Interior, the new battleship 
No. 40; to be launched at the New York Navy Yard early this fall, will be named after 


‘Progressives. 


Like her sister ships, the ‘‘Idaho”’ and the ‘‘Mississippi,’’ the 
‘*New Mexico’’ will displace 32,000 tons, carry twelve 14-inch guns, burn oil and be 
The ‘‘New Mexico’s’’ turbines, however, will be connected to elec- 
The vessel will be commissioned 


ton the Armageddonites marched back 
into the Republican ranks en masse a year 
ago; in Oregon they returned in strag- 
gling groups, three and four at a time; in 
Utah, Arizona, Nevada, Idaho, Montana 
and Colorado they merely vanished. And 
now the fatted calf has been slain in Cali- 
fornia. For delegates to the Republican 
convention two Republican tickets have 
taken the field, one appealing to the Old 
Guard to do the usual rallying, the other 
one supplying the hyphen between pro- 
gressive Republicans and conservative 
And Governor Johnson is 
as loquacious as the sphinx, as communi- 
cative as a newly laid ostrich egg when his 
plans, preferences and projects are men- 
tioned. Never have the faithful, the de- 
serving ones, been wondering harder and 
longer which side is going to have the 
butter, if there is going to be any. 

Nor is the seat of anxiety reserved 
solely for the various brands of Republi- 
cans. The Democrats likewise are fidget- 
ing. They want to know the worst. fi it 
going to be Roosevelt? If Roosevelt, how 
does he stack up alongside of Wilson in 
the popular esteem? What is going to be 
the paramount issue, and which end of 
this issue will produce the most votes? 
Will it be Mexico? Preparedness? The 
tariff? The submarine killings? What 
will appeal strongest to more voters, 
pacifism or the big stick? And how about 
the hyphenated vote? 

The Far Western politician cannot 
answer these questions, no matter how 
hard he tries, because the average citizen 
west of the Rockies has not yet answered 
them for himself. He does not know what 
he wants, and he is waiting for the politi- 
cal platter to come around to see what it 
will contain in the line of issues. 

Roosevelt _ still 
has a strong fol- 
lowing in_ the 
West, but this fol- 
lowing is not mus- 
cular enough at 
this time to rope 
and tie the West- 
ern electoral votes 
for him. The 
standpatters still 
make horrid noises 
’way down their 
throats when the 
Colonel is men- 
tioned; the peace- 
lovers resent and 
fear his trucu- 
lence; the German- 
American vote will 
go against him 
with a bang. Yet 
the discordant ele- 
ments do not hail 
the candidacy of 
President Wilson 
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with shouts of joy. The agony of the Re- 
oo standpatters, if forced to choose 

etween Roosevelt and Wilson, would be 
worth a whole set of tires to come and see. 
The German-Americans are in the same 
boat; at the mention of either name they 
begin to breathe hard. Preparedness fans 
of either party roll their eyes heavenward 
when they contemplate the spiral course 
of the President’s preparedness measures, 
and the following of the Commoner, a fac- 
tor not to be despised, looks upon these 
measures with like disapproval. Western 
Texas, Arizona and ew Mexico gnash 
their teeth at the President’s watchful 
waiting. They want energetic measures 
in Mexico, and the bulk of the Westerners 
approve of the demand for a tighter grip 
on the prickly neighbor, yet this same 
bulk undoubtedly disapproves of actual 
intervention. The masses of hard-work- 
ing citizens want American rights dough- 
tily championed against all comers. They 
want President Wilson to do the cham- 
pioning firmly and decisively every- 
where, but they are hazy on the specifica- 
tions. Something ought to be done, they 
believe, but they don’t know what—and 
they do not want war. 

As the situation stands in the Far West 
today, the Socialist candidate is going to 
get a corking big vote and President Wil- 
son would prob ably beat Roosevelt in the 
first heat. But something may happen 
at any moment that would change the 
complexion of the West’s political face 
overnight. Hughes, for instance. 

“Continued fog and mist” 
cast of the Far West’s political weather 
bureau. 


How’s Business? 
EEF has gone up fifty per cent in 


the last six months. Prime steers 

that brought six to seven cents a 

pound in the fall of 1915 sold at 
nine and ten cents in the Coast stockyards 
during April. Spring lambs leaped over 
the ten-cent mark; hogs went to nine and 
a quarter. The Western wool clip, though 
the herds were slightly smaller, ap- 
proached the 1915 clip in quantity as the 
animals put on heavier fleeces during the 
severe winter, and the wool prices are 
eminently satisfactory. This same severe 
winter also was a godsend to the alfalfa 
farmers; hay was in extraordinary de- 
mand and the price paid the producer in 
many districts was doubled. Though 
March and February were rather deficient 
in moisture, causing deterioration of fall- 
sown wheat in the Inland Emprre, there is 
ample water for irrigation and power 


purposes. 

The farmers who still have wheat and 
barley for sale are allowing the other fel- 
low to do the worrying. A codperative 
selling scheme of the salmon packers was 
abandoned; the prices received for the 
pack were too good to encourage special 
efforts. Dried and canned fruits have 
maintained strength, though the outlook 
for the next crop is not promising high 
profits. Citrus fruits are continuing to 
move forward at good prices, arousing the 
envy of other growers who lack efficient 
selling organizations. Hops and beans 
are lagging; early vegetables and berries 
were in strong demand at the usual high 
prices. 

_ Though lumber is not making million- 
aires out of paupers, the price level at- 


is the fore- 
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tained during the spurt three months ago 
has been maintained with fair uniformity 
and more men are at work in the mills and 
camps this spring than for two years past. 

A copper output of 1,200,000,000 pounds 
was considered large three years ago and 
fifteen cents a pound was a price reached 
only in boom times. Last year the output 
of copper reached 1,322,000,000° pounds, 
and it sold at an average price of 18 cents. 
This year, at the present rate of produc- 
tion, it will leap to 1,792,000,000 pounds. 
Copper has been sold for delivery six 
months hence at 27 cents a pound. Never 
before has coppcr made so many fortunes 
as right now. And silver within a year 
has risen from 49 cents to 61 cents an 
ounce! Lead had doubled in value. 
Nevada, Arizona, Montana, Utah, Idaho, 
Colorado can’t dig metals fast enough to 
feed the greedy mawof Mars. Crude oil 
was 35 cents a barrel; it now brings 58 


Dr. John A. Widtsoe, the new president of 
the turbulent University of Utah 


cents. But for the ever present fear of 
sudden peace or sudden war, the West 
would now be in the throes of a wild 
mining boom. 

Both bank clearings and deposits, 
building activities, real estate transfers 
and railroad earnings throughout the 
West have shown satisfactory increases 
over the period in 1915. Western busi- 
ness, taken all in all, is good; in spots it is 
better even than booming. 


Utah Boils Over Again 


YEAR ago the summary dismissal of 

four members of the University of 

Utah faculty caused twelve other 
members of the institution’s staff 

to resign in protest. It was alleged at the 
time that the Board of Regents, through 
the president, J. T. Kingsbury, was inter- 
fering with the freedom of thought and 
speech of the institution’s teacher. A pub- 
lic hearing of the charges against the four 
dismissed professors was demanded, but 
a majority of the regents supported Presi- 
dent Kingsbury and the educational 
storm gradually drifted beyond the hori- 
zon. But the muttering of distant thun- 
der continued. The element opposed to 


the Mormon church, whose members 
dominate the Board of Regents, did not 
forget. 

When the Board of Regents announced 
that President Kingsbury would retire at 
the end of the school year and that Dr. 
John A. Widtsoe, president of the Utah 
Agricultural College, would take his place, 
the storm broke out afresh. The minority 
of the board, mostly non-Mormons, main- 
tains that it was not consulted at all. ‘This 
minority does not object to the Kings- 
bury retirement, but it wants a voice in 
the selection of his successor. Yet :t is 
improbable that the minority will oppose 
Dr. Widtsoe’s appointment as his svlec- 
tion meets with general approval, «ven 
though he is a prominent member of the 
dominant church organization. 

Dr. Widtsoe was born in Norway, cme 
to Utah _as a boy, studied at Brigiam 
Young College, at Harvard and Goeitin- 
gen, Germany. Since he became presi:ent 
of the Utah Agricultural College tha: in- 
stitution has grown rapidly and now 
occupies a high place among its ¢ m- 
petitors in the West. 


The Joy Zone’s Aftermath 


HE Combined Amusements Com- 

pany built and operated a number 

of concessions on the “Zone of 

the San Francisco Exposition. It 
spent $428,362 on construction; its opera- 
ting expenses were $129,834. At the 
various gates the company took in $126,- 
168. The stockholders not only lost every 
penny they invested, but now they are 
also isee a suit brought by the creditors. 
The balance sheet of scores of other 
amusement enterprises shows similar 
results. Out of about four hundred con- 
cessions, less than ten repaid the invest- 
ment and declared a dividend. By far 
the largest number barely covered opera- 
ting expenses. Only those with a large 
attendance and a small investment pulled 
through. 

When Chicago opened its Midway, ex- 
pensive and exotic concessions were a 
novelty. Since 1893 a dozen Coney 
Islands have sprung up; every sizable 
city has its amusement park containing 

“villages” from the four quarters of the 
globe; nerve-racking rides, side-shows, 
stage spectacles of all kinds have become 
commonplace. The novelty has worn off, 
and the ingenuity of the showman seems 
to have stopped on a dead center. 

Unless the showman has something 
really new to offer, the Midway of the 
next big exposition will be an even more 
dismal failure to the stockholders than 
the San Francisco “Joy” Zone. 


Woman and the Limping Law 


LL law limps. It never catches 
up. It is always a lap behind the 
circumstances that created it. 
When a law concerns the status 

of woman, it is usually two laps behind. 
Ask Mrs. Carrie Wright, of East Side, 
Oregon, if you don’t believe this assertion. 

Mrs. Wright decided to run for the 
city council. She did. Her fellow citizens 
thought enough of her ability to elect her 
by a handsome majority. Only a few 
refused to abide by. the verdict. These 
few maintained that the popular candi- 
date could not take her seat because sie, 
a native of Oregon, had forfeited ier 
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citizenship by contracting a matrimonial 
partnersht with an American born north 
of the U. S. border line. 

There was a hearing. Mrs. Wright, 
conducting her own case, cited the fact 
that in Oregon the franchise was bestowed 
equally upon men and women and that 
men continued to vote and hold office re- 
ardless of their wives’ nativity. Mrs. 
Wright had the better of the argument; 
the new circumstances were all on her 
side. But the limping law sided with her 
opponents. She lost, because the Su- 
preme Court recently decided that, all the 
facts notwithstanding, the wife still 
merges her individuality and her citizen- 
ship completely with that of her husband. 
If she marries an unnaturalized foreigner, 
a foreigner she becomes even if her an- 
cestors fought in the Revolution. 

Isn't it time that someone speeded the 
law with a good swift kick? 


The Bargain Lorelei 


HE proprietor of three “bargain” 

stores advertised a sale of rain- 

coats. At the head of the list he 

announced, at a slashing reduc- 
tion, the raincoats of a nationally known 
maker. The vigilance committee of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs investiga- 
ted. It found that each store had just 
one raincoat of this well known maker. 
Using the reputation of the manufacturer 
as a shield, the “‘bargain” dealer endeav- 
ored to work off quantities of inferior stuff 
at stiff prices. Instances of similar nature 
covering every line of goods from break- 
fast foods to pianos can be multiplied 
almost indefinitely. 

Why should a manufacturer of a really 
superior article be denied the right to fix 
the retail selling price of his output under 
proper restrictions to guard against 
monopolization? If his price is too high, 
his competitors eat him; if it is too low, 
the receiver hurries along; if it is reason- 
able, if the superior quality is maintained, 
manufacturer, retailer and consumer all 
profit alike. The Stevens bill protects 
the manufacturer; its clauses are designed 
to safeguard both the retailer and the 
consumer against an abuse of the price- 
fixing privilege. The Stevens bill de- 
serves support. 


The Grant Land Problem 


ONGRESS has been proceeding 

with the division of the skin be- 

fore the bear is really dead. We 

are referring to the efforts of the 
House committee which is endeavoring 
to divide the proceeds from the sale of the 
two million acres in Oregon granted to the 
Oregon and California railroad fifty years 
ago. The Supreme Court confirmed the 
railroad’s title to the grant, but ruled that 
the land could not be sold for more than 
$2.50 anacre. Since thousands of quarter 
sections contain standing timber worth 
$50 to $150 an acre, the Congressional 
committee is now trying to devise a 
method by which the timber may be sold 
and the proceeds divided. Oregon de- 
manded that forty per cent of the pro- 
ceeds go to the state school fund, an equal 
amount to the road funds of the affected 
counties and that twenty per cent be 
turned over to the federal government. 
The committee, however, decided to give 


The Pulse of the Pacific 


only twenty per cent to the Oregon 
schoals, thirty per cent to the county 
road funds, ten per cent to the govern- 
ment and divert forty per cent into the 
Reclamation fund, out of which the gov- 
ernment is advancing money for the con- 
struction of irrigation works, the cost to 
be paid back into the fund by the settlers 
in twenty years. The West, therefore, 
would receive ninety per cent of the pro- 
ceeds, but Oregon—with good reason— 
objects to this division unless all of the 
Reclamation fund’s portion is spent on 
Oregon irrigation works. 

In the meantime the railroad maintains 
that there is no skin. It is willing to sell 
the land at $2.50 an acre, but it main- 
tains that the grant said nothing about 
the timber, that the railroad is the right- 
ful owner of this timber just as it would 
own the wild hay or the blackberries 
growing on any portion of the grant. It 
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John Dowd, of Bend, Oregon, is 104 years 
old, still travels about the state and carries 
a hunting rifle besides a heavy grip. He 
came to Oregon in 1840 as a soldier and, 
two years later, cast.his vote in favor of the 
United States and against England in the 
memorable settlers’ meeting that saved the 
Oregon country for the Union. He has 
never given a patent-medicine testimonial 


asserts that it has the right to harvest the 
timber crop before it sells the land at 
$2.50 an acre, especially as the major por- 
tion of the timber-covered land is un- 
suited for agriculture, and it has appealed 
from the decision. 

The land-grant problem, after all, may 
not be settled for years, and in the’mean- 
time Oregon and its counties continue to 
lose the tax revenue. 


Yellow Froth on the Melting Pot 
XCEPT perhaps from Russia and 


Turkey, immigrants come to the 
United States for the sole purpose 
of filling their pockets with dollars 
instead of lires, gulden, kroners or rupees. 
Political or religious persecution has be- 
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come a negligible cause of emigration; 
the economic factor has assumed the 
center of the stage. Since the causes and 
the character of immigration have 
changed, it is obvious that the traditional 
American policy toward immigration 
should also change, especially as no man 
knows what effect peace will have on the 
situation. 

The literacy test has been commended 
in these columns before. If it 1s vetoed, 
the cause of the veto may safely be ac- 
cepted as an indication of preparedness 
for the November election, a sop thrown 
to the “foreign” vote. And it is not at all 
improbable that Congress will disregard 
the whip of party discipline and pass the 
bill over the veto. 

At the behest of the Pacific Coast all 
Hindus are specifically excluded by the 
Burnett bill, and Japanese exclusion be- 
comes an implied fact through the clause 
which bars aliens ineligible to citizenship. 
This clause, if adopted, will undoubtedly 
inject fresh complications into the situa- 
tion arising out of the presence of 95,000 
Japanese in California. These Japanese, 
though satisfied with the so-called Gen- 
tlemen’s Agreement, have been insistently 
demanding the full rights of citizenship. 
Adoption of the Burnett bill is a peremp- 
tory denial of thisdemand. The Japanese 
government can, with a show of justice, 
claim that the new immigration act abro- 
gates the Gentlemen’s Agreement. With- 
out this agreement it would be impossible 
to grant citizenship to Japanese immi- 
grants as the bestowal of the naturaliza- 
tion privilege would remove the bar 
against their admission. If the Burnett 
bill becomes a law, the discrimination 
against Japanese residents must continue 
indefinitely, its consequences bobbing up 
from time to time at inopportune mo- 
ments. 

The proper solution of the problem 
would be the specific exclusion of Japa- 
nese laborers in the same manner as Chi- 
nese are excluded, plus a clause conferring 
the right of naturalization upon all immt- 
grants regardless of race and color once 
they are admitted to the country. But 
this solution would not save Japan’s 
sensitive face. 

Apparently the yellow froth will con- 
tinue to bubble over the edges of the 
Melting Pot for some time to come. Still, 
the next boiling-over may be staved off 
until the Gentlemen’s Agreement expires 
in 1920. 


Fertilizer From the Sea 


NTIL the war broke out the sole 
purpose of the vast kelp beds 
along the Pacific Coast was the 
fouling of the propellers of vessels 
following the shore line. It was known 
that the kelp contained potash and iodo- 
form in commercial quantities, but the 
cost of extracting the substances was too 
high. The German mines could supply 
potash at less money per ton. High 
finance sniffed at kelp and turned away. 
When potash importation ceased and 
the price went up, capital at once flowed 
into the struggling plants, improved appa- 
ratus was designed, costs were cut an 
new uses discovered for the kelp. Half a 
dozen powerful concerns have gone into 
the kelp business, especially along the 
littoral of southern California, to such an 
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extent that Los Angeles county enacted 
an ordinance limiting thé cutting of kelp 
to six feet below the surface in order to 
conserve the supply. A powder firm, a 
match manufacturer, a Chicago packer 
and a St. Louis hardware concern have 
established large plants for the harvesting 
and treatment of the marine weed, and 
potash from kelp is now being shipped in 
carload lots. In addition the kelp is be- 
ing used in the manufacture of imitation 
horn, bone and rubber tool-handles. Ap- 
parently the new industry is now so well 
established that it cannot be killed off 
when German potash reénters the world 
market. Hence an experimental govern- 
ment kelp plant is not needed. 

The scramble for kelp calls attention to 
another Pacific Coast resource in earnest 
need of exploitation. In the salmon and 
halibut industry approximately 12,000 
tons of fish-scrap fertilizer, worth half a 
million dollars, and 2,500,000 gallons of 
fish oil worth more than a million dollars 
at present prices, are dumped into the 
sea annually from the canneries, unused. 
The installation of a small rendering plant 
in each cannery would add both to the 
receipts of the canneries and to the 
Western fertilizer supply. 


Curing Grievances With Lead 


O you remember the night-riding 
farmers of Kaintuck? They 
attempted to form an all-embrac- 
ing organization in order to ob- 

tain, through collective bargaining, a living 
price for their principal prod- 
uct, tobacco, the buyers of 
which were strongly organ- 
ized and acted collectively. 
Perhaps you remember that 
the power of the organized 
farmers was wielded in de- 
fiance of the law and for 
criminal private purposes in 
the end. 

Now the dairy farmers of 
northern Illinois and Indiana 
are on the rampage. They 
are in revolt against the 
organized distributors. They 
want more money for their 
milk. Anyone familiar with 
the dairy business knows 
their cause to be just. They 
have a grievance. To cure it, 
they are using typically 
American methods. They 
are defying law and author- 
ity, applying brute force. 
The weapons of democracy 
are in their hands, but they 
do not use them. The law- 
ful process is too slow and 
hard; it requires  self-dis- 
cipline. 

Those striking farmers of 
the Middle West own enough 
land and equipmentasa basis 
of credit to acquire and 
operate their own distributing 
plants, to eliminate the mid- 
dleman entirely. Why don’t 
they? Why don’t you, dear 
reader, buy your groceries 
cooperatively and save 
money? Because it is too 
much trouble; because you 
won't take the required in- 
terest in your store; because 
you will insist that the store, 
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against the rules, shall give you credit; 
because you will run after ‘bargains’ 
and starve your one-price store; because 
you will get mad if the clerk in your 
store does not wait on you first. 

You are not willing to pay the price of 
successful codperation. You let things 
drift until they become intolerable. Then 
you reach for your gun and join the mob 
on the highway. 

The Danish farmers, the German farm- 
ers, the English Rochdale buyers did not 
make cooperation a success at the point 
of the gun. No one ever has; no one ever 
will. ‘To learn about the cornerstone of 
successful codperation, read the article 
on page 26 of this issue 


Speeding Into Eternity 


HE modern automobile is a pro- 

jectile as well as a vehicle. A mass 

of metal propelled at a speed of 

fifteen to sixty miles along the 
highway will, on impact with an ob- 
stacle, produce the same results as a shell 
of larze calibre. The opportunities to 
study the result of such impacts are un- 
fortunately too abundant for comfort. 
For five years the California railroads have 
collected data on the nature of grade-cross- 
ing accidents. These data show that 
fifteen per cent of the motorists killed at 
the crossing had so little control over their 
cars that they could not prevent the 
motor from hurling itself against the side 
of the train; another fifteen per cent of 
those killed paid no attention to the train 


Miss Dorothea Huggins as the ‘‘Butterfly’’ in the Partheneia, the 
annual spring play given by the women students of the University 
Five hundred young women participated in the 


elaborate masque and pageant early in April 


whistle and bell, ignored the crossing bell 
passed by automatic wigwag devices, dis- 
regarded the flagman and paid no heed to 
the warnings of other persons in their mad 
haste to cross the tracks ahead of the ap- 
proaching train. Had there been barrier 
gates, they would have smashed through 
them in order to make connection with 
the Reaper Limited. 

If the chronic speeder merely hurled 
himself into eternity, the world could 
stand the loss. But unfortunately he 
shares the highway with millions of 
others, and often his tonneau is filled with 
trusting innocents. Street cars cross no 
track without stopping; why should a 
motor car be allowed to whiz over a gr: de 
crossing without taking time to stop, look 
and listen? “ 


More Grease for Waterways 


HE world’s best example of suc- 

cessful waterway improvement is 

the Rhine. Since 1866 it has cost 

Germany $4,250,000 to canalize 
the river. The government owns the rail- 
roads paralleling the river, and on these 
railroads it fixes the freight rates on bulky, 
low-priced commodities so high that tlie 
shippers must send them by water. 
Thanks to these circumstances the Rhine 
annually carries a burden of 40,000,000 
tons. 

The new canalization project of the 
Ohio will cost $64,000,000, minimum. It 
has so far swallowed ten times the amount 
spent on the Rhine. The annual traffic 
on the Ohio is between one 
and two million tons, and 
ninety per cent of the traffic 
consists of soft coal. 

Does it pay to spend $64,- 
000,000 more on the Ohio? 

St. Louis had a _ river 
trafic of 2,120,000 tons in 
1880, of 153,000 tons in 1914. 
Between the two dates a 
hundred and fifty million dol- 
lars were spent in “improv- 
ing navigation” on the Mis- 
sissippi. 

Does it pay? 

The Missouri has been 
“improved” to the tune of 
$21,000,000 so far, with $14,- 
©00,0CO more in prospect. 
Result: a trafic of—count 
"em—19,377 cons in 1914. 

ere are many similar in- 
stances, most of them worse. 
On scores of “improved” 
creeks it would pay the gov- 
ernment to buy the water- 
borne goods outright. It 
would be cheaper. Yet Con- 
gress, confronted by vastly 
increased army and navy ex- 
penses, proposes to open a 
pork barrel containing $40,- 
000,000 for rivers and harbors. 

The minority of the rivers 
and harbors committee rec- 
ommends the establishment 
of a non-political waterway 
commission to study the en- 
tire subject of inland navi- 
gation and put a stop to the 
present disgraceful waste of 
the nation’s money. Write 
a line to your Congressman 
and tell him what you think 
of this particular pork barrel. 
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Big Mitt stood amid the wreckage of the room, looking foolish. In front of him stood Faustina, 


‘ threatening him with a remnant of the chair 


If She’d Ever Worn a Hat 


By Edith Wagner 


Illustrated by Arthur Cahill 


Faustina was a beauty and a miracle of honesty. If she had ever used a fork or worn a hat this 
vivid little tale of Mexico might easily have had a different ending 


HE boarders at Mrs. Tibbits’ 

casa de huespedes in Puebla took 

a consuming interest in Faustina, 

not only because she was good 
looking but because she was a miracle of 
honesty. Before she came to make the 
beds, sweep the floors and carry in the 
towels it had been maddening. If the 
previous incumbents were young and 
fancied themselves, they used the per- 
fumes, the cold creams and the hair re- 
storers—freely was no name—and not a 
piece of jewelry could be left alone a 
minute. 


Faustina was a revelation, for it was 
soon found that toilet articles, even new 
socks and gaudy cravats, could be left 
loose with impunity. Her other attrac- 
tions were velvety black eyes that she 
kept half-closed behind a long double 
fringe of lashes; a large wholesome mouth 
filled with teeth white as popcorn; an 
olive and claret complexion, and heavy 
braids bleached to a deep red by the 
tropic sun and worn in a sort of wreath 
around her small head—a head set proudly 
on a fine columnar throat. Her figure 
was faultless—as she wore the sleeveless 


camisa of the Indios, very little above the 
waist line was left to the imagination— 
glorious arms of a soft pale-brown, dim- 
pled shoulders and round abrupt breasts. 
The boarding-house was near the In- 
tercceanic railway station, so nearly all 
Mrs. Tibbits’ boarders were railroad men, 
and while most of them were pretty 
decent—as men go—it was hardly the 
place a careful mother would select for 
an unprotected daughter. Still old 
Tomasa, who took the place of a mother 
to Faustina, was careful according to her 
lights—which maybe were a little dim. 
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The mother had died when her six- 


teenth child was born; of the sixteen, but 
Faustina and an ineffectual brother or so 
were alive; and Tomasa, this little bent 
randmother, made a home for them. 
Her face was like a monkey’s—so shrewd, 
so wrinkled, so sad. She knew what a 
misfortune beauty is for a servant, and 
could only put her trust in Faustina’s 
good sense and bad temper. The men 
already stood in awe of the bad temper. 


AUSTINA had been but a few days 

at the casa when one morning Mrs. 
Tibbits heard loud and quarrelsome 
sounds proceeding from “Big Mitt” 
Andrews’ room. Big Mitt deserves a 
word: he was from Arkansas, a drawling, 
awkward giant. He was called “Big 
Mitt” because his mitts were big and his 
name was Mitford. One of his mild, 
light-blue eyes turned up at the outer 
corner, which phenomenon—known in 
railroad circles as “cock-eye””—seemed to 
give a poignant flavor to his most trifling 
remarks. He had a humorous outlook 
on life that was attractive, and it was 
considered a privilege, among his railroad 
brethren, to sit with him Sunday night 
in the plaza to hear his comments on the 
passing throng. 

To go back to the loud sounds: when 
Mrs. Tibbits reached the room Big Mitt 
was standing in the center of the wreck- 
age of it looking foolish. He was drip- 
ping with « ater, the fragments of a large 
crockery p,.tcher at his feet, also a 
smashed-up chair—four of the rungs 
made a kind of yoke around his neck. 
In front of him stood Faustina, threaten- 
ing him with a remnant of the chair. 

“Call off yer wildcat!” he implored 
Mrs. Tibbits. ‘“‘Now: don’t you git to 
gittin’ excited and imbibe the wrong idee, 
as it were. I jest offered her a fatherly 
kiss, but I wasn’t allowin’ to insist on it; 
and after I see kissin’ was a lost art to 
her I wuz more’n willin’ to let bygones be 
bygones. But dern it all! For the last 
five minutes | hain’ t been trying to kiss 
her—I been tryin’ to save my life! I'll 
sure pay the damages, Miz. Tibbits, ef 
you won't give me away to the bo 

From that time began a respectful ad- 
miration on the part of Big Mitt for 
Faustina; as for her, she had the Indian 
gift of silence, so if she felt anything 
nobody could say what it was. 


HEN the Adonis, the beau of the 

Interoceanic road, was transferred 
to the Puebla division, and came to Mrs. 
Tibbits’ to board—Dave Ritchie. He 
had a heavy, somewhat slouching body 
but his face was well cut and not unhand- 
some. A fastidious person might object 
to his manner of eying a woman—a 
steady, calculating gaze, something the 
way a sated wolf would eye a lamb, de- 
liberating where to take the first bite. 

The boarders were all fearful for Faus- 
tina, as Dave was known far and wide as 
a heartless Lothario, so they naturally 
made the mistake of warning her against 
him. 

Even Jackson Peters, the chief engineer 
of the road, who took his more elegant 
meals at the Café Roma uptown but 

assed his hours of relaxation at Mrs. 
Tibbits’ , gave the girl a word of advice. 
As he was the only one who could speak 
Spanish intelligibly, his was the only warn- 
ing she understood. And she gathered 
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She favored him with a cool stare 





If She’d Ever Worn a Hat: 


from it that he did not: like the new 
man and wanted her to hate him. Of 
course no one wants his dissuasive insin- 
uations put in cold-blooded words; in 
consequence, Jackson Peters thought it 
best to reconsider, thus leaving Faustina 
perplexed but not at all alarmed over the 
new man. 

When she met him at the foot of the 
stairs leading from the patio to the gallery 
from which all the bedrooms opened, she 
favored him with a frank stare from be- 
tween her inky-black- lashes. He re- 
turned the stare with a fire lighting in his 
bold gray eyes. With a heavy jarra of 
water on her head, the slim fingers of one 
hand lightly touching the swelling side 
of the red clay jar and the other laid on 
her rounded hip, dimpled arm akimbo, 
she proceeded to mount the stairs as 

; Diana. 
e Ritchie did not make the mistake 
ing to kiss Faustina; he began 
subtly by bringing her small 
ts—a tiny green cotorra with a vo- 
ry of about five words, a string of 
mber beads, a matrix opal ring set 
er—sometimies it was only a box of 
i dulce. In his coarse way he under- 
the heart of a woman. : The little 
che little attentions that are so dear 
oman, he never forgot. 
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NE night Dave Ritchie’s train was 
O ‘ate from Jalapa and everyone was 
at the meal they called supper. He had 
removed his blackened jumpers at the 
roundhouse and washed the engine 
grease and grime from hands and face; 
put on the high collar and red necktie he 
kept carefully wrapped in his valise. He 
came in the dark zaguan, gave his hat 
that tilt which bespeaks the man who 
thinks mighty well of himself; threw away 
his cigar; put a perfumed “breathlet” in 
his mouth; fingered his tie and started up 
the stairs carrying his valise. He could 
look across the patio into the lighted 
dining-room. Everyone was there who 
was not out on the road. Mrs. Tibbits, 
her grizzled hair drawn into a knot the 
size of a peanut, with her gingham blouse 
open a button at the base of her fat neck, 
was dishing out the food. while the talk 
mounted high of busted cylinders and 
cracked crown-sheets, petticoats—engine- 
peticos ae leaky valves. He could 
ear Mr. Toohey querulously complain- 
ing that “She pounds like the devil on 
the Bandera grade!” Even the colorless 
“Tib,” Mrs, Tibbits’ husband, was safely 
seated at board. 

There. was a bell at the head of the 
stairs. One ring was for water and two 
for towels:and so on. When he reached 
the bell he rang twice. He did not turn 
on the electric light but stood in his door- 
way. When’ Faustina came with the 
towels he gently led her into the room; 
she walked in without a word but to his 
surprise resisted violently when he tried 
to kiss her. 

“1 love you,” he said in his halting 
Spanish. “You are a bad girl to be bad 
to me.” 

The girl was of Tehuana blood. Her 
mother had been a famous Tehuana belle, 
but had lost caste by marrying a northern 
man—a worm from Jalisco; however, 
Faustina had inherited her beauty and 
also seemed imbued with that scorn of 
mere man for which the beauties of Te- 
huantepec are notable. 


| ies) be had a simple logical code 
which she proceeded to elucidate for 
lvir. Ritchie. If he loved her, and he said 
he did, of course he wanted to marry her. 
If he wanted to marry her, also as a 
matter of course, he would love her 
enough to want to please her and not 
himself! 

The man was without principle, but he 
could see the necessity of bridling his 
actions. When he found the girl inflex- 
ible, he plausibly agreed to marry her, 
mindful that a religious ceremony is not 
binding in Mexico. 

“We will go to a priest tonight,” he 
whispered. They were standing on the 
gallery outside his room, for when she 
had repulsed him she had adroitly slid 
out of the door. 

Words could not express his smothered 
fury when she again thwarted him by 
pointing out that they could not be mar- 
ried for three Sundays, as the priest had 
to call the banns. He understood enough 
Spanish to get the meaning of what she 
was whispering to him in her soft voice. 
He had barely time to warn -her to tell 
no one of their affairs when he heard 
the men scraping their chairs on the 
brick floor of the dining-room prepara- 
tory to coming out in the patio. He let 
her go but he could not be certain that 
she understood him. 

A little later she told Mrs. Tibbits, as 
that lady was making a round of the pan- 
tries and larder, locking up everything, 
that she was going to marry Senor Ree- 
chee in three weeks. Mrs. Tibbits sent a 
mozo for Jackson Peters and hunted Big 
Mitt out of “Pump-handle” O’Brien’s 
room where a select few had a poker game. 
The three met in the storeroom, which 
occupied an inconspicuous place near the 
kitchen. 

Jackson Peters, his fine, clean-shaven 
face alight with interest, listened, as 
sympathetically as Big Mitt, to..Mrs. 
Tibbits’ heated recital of the facts. 

“You know,” she concluded, “‘he’s jus’ 
going to live with her ’til he’s tired of 
her, then he’s going to run off and leave 
her. He’s jus’ planning to fool her. 
Pretty as she is, he’ud be ashamed to 
take her to the States. Why for one 
thing: she ain’t never had a hat on in her 
life! But poor girl! I hate to hove her 
treated so.” 

“T hate, too, to think of that beast em- 
bittering the girl’s life,’ agreed Mr. 
Peters. 

Big Mitt’s vocabulary was limited; but 
he also said he would hate it, too. 

“‘We.really ain’t no right to interfere,” 
Mrs. Tibbits continued; “but when I 
think of him so conceited and cock-sure 
Bee Ng Besides I jus’ know he’s plan- 
ning to deceive her.” 

Mr. Peters absently put a crimp in his 
expensive Panama. “Would she marry 
him if she thought he was already mar- 
ried?” he asked. ’ 

“No, she’s a good honest girl—if she 
is so pretty! But he says he ain’t—so 
what you going to do?” 

“T kinder think,” Big Mitt murmured, 
“T ain’t right shore, but I think Skinny 
Lewis told me that Ritchie’s a consumed 
name and that he’d left a wife rattlin’ 
round some’res in the States.” 

“Well, I’d like to be a mutton-head like 
you,” Mrs. Tibbits said acidly. “What 
ain’t you sure of—whether ’twas Skinny 
told you or whether Dave’s got a wife?” 
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But Big Mitt appeared lost in a fog 
of conjecture. 

The conspirators were dispirited, al- 
though Mr. Peters reminded them that 
anything might happen in three weeks. 

“Nothing ever happened to me that I 
wanted to happen unless I made it hap- 
pen,” Mrs. Tibbits declared sagely. 

Jackson Peters went to his uptown 
hotel feeling more than a little sorry for 
Faustina. THe liked her and recognized 
in her a tough fiber of honesty and a 
straightforwardness rare in women as a 
whole. Next morning he went to Mexico 
City. 

At various times in the two following 
days Mrs. Tibbits tried reasoning with 
the girl, recalling to her the unhappy fate 
of Susana and Lola and Ysobel—victims 
of lawless Amcrican men. 

“‘Pues, if he deserts me, mine is not the 
blame,” Faustina argued. “Our own 
men go away with other women and beat 
us and besides starve us. Look at Miguel 
who works in the roundhouse, begging all 
these days to marry himself with me. He 
earns (figure to yourself nothing more!) 
thirty pesos a month. Senor Ree-chee 
twenty’ times that. I will marry with 
Senor Ree-thee.” 


ie was early in the morning and she 
had been sweeping out the sala when 
brought to stand and harried by Big 
Mitt and Mrs. Tibbits. She stood with 
her head brought back as graceful and 
spirited as a doe at bay. At that moment 
Jackson Peters, who had just got: back 
from Mexico in his private car, stuck his 
head in the sala door. Mrs. Tibbits was 
the only one to see him. He dropped her 
a wink and drifted off down the patio. 
Mrs. Tibbits, coughing shrilly and arti- 
ficially at Big Mitt, waddled out of the 
sala, and before long the three were 
holding a junta in the storeroom. 

“While I was in Mexico yesterday 
afternoon,” Mr. Peters began, “I made a 
little effort to delve into Ritchie’s past 
and I was told that old MacKeller knew 
him—Mac, the despatcher—that he had 
worked’ on the Aransas Pass when 
Ritchie fired a freight there. I didn’t get 
much satisfaction, but if what Mac says 
is true Ritchie must be a rank black- 
guard. He abandoned a wife in Waco 
and brought a pretty Texas girl to Mon- 
terey; the girl was obliged to appeal to 
the American consul when she found that 
Ritchie was planning to trade on her good 
looks. Mac would not tell me Ritchie’s 
own name. He kept saying that he had 

romised not te divulge it. Poor old 
Mac! He is so used up with drink and 
dope that there is no use appealing to his 
moral sense. He will stand and shed 
tears by the gallon but won’t help a bit. 
He wouldn’t even come here to Puebla to 
repeat to the girl the yarn he told me. 
Of course Faustina will not take my un- 
supported word against Ritchie’s.” 

“Miz. Tibbits, what do you reckon 
you got a woman’s intooitions fur ef it 
ain’t to come to the scratch in a fix like 
this-yer?” inquired Big Mitt when Jack- 
son Peters had finished. ‘Don’t you- 
alls reckon maybe he’s got letters some- 
*ers that ’ud turn the trick fur us?” 

Mrs. Tibbits’ fat face was instantly 
irradiated and she cried gaily, flapping 
her apron at them, “Now both of you 
scat! For I jus’ thought of a plan.” 

(Continued on page 100) 





Chief Two Lance 


(Thomas H. Ince Players) 
NCEVILLE, at the edge of the Pacific, has become, among many other things, a miniature 
Indian reservation. In all there are one hundred and twenty-one Indians at the Ince studio, 
a small Sioux tribe. Three or four hours a day before the camera is all the work required of 
them. Producer Ince, as a sort of Indian agent, had a constructive problem on his hands to 
take care of the redskins’ leisure. He solved it by building a regular Indian school where 
Mr. and Mrs. Lo and their children go to school together as they would on a real reservation 








On the New Rialto 


Bessie Barriscale 
: (Thomas H. Ince Players) 

LAS for the limitations of the camera! Fortunate Westerners saw—and heard—the 

winsome Juanita in the Tully-Belasco play, ‘“The Rose of the Rancho.’’ It was not 
the sophisticated Juanita of Frances Starr, on Broadway, but the ‘‘only genuine’’ charac- 
terization of Bessie Barriscale, who had spent dreamy hours in the actual mission garden 
at San Juan Bautista. Do you remember that adorable lisp? The camera catches the 
charming Barriscale personality for the screen, but the lisp is only a memory. Yet why 
complain when the loss to a few ears is gain to many eyes! 
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Beatriz Michelena and William Pike 
(California Players) 
HE film version of Edwin Milton Royle’s drama ‘‘The Unwritten Law’’ is a thing of fire 


Miss Michelena has an 


and water. The water is salt, as it enters in the form of tears. 
These are ex- 


effective courtroom scene in which she sheds copious and compelling tears. 

pected to act on the spectators as priming in the lachrymal pump, for even the hardened force 

in the ‘‘cutting room’’ is said to have wept as the film was assembled. There might easily 

have been true cause for tears, for a fire scene was somewhat too realistically done and the 
principals were painfully burned 











On the New Rialto 


Constance Collier 
(Morosco Players) 
ONDON was depressed, unlighted, many of the theaters closed and no money for any- 
thing theatrical excepting musical comedy. Constance Collier felt toward London as 
Mme. Lavalliere felt when she left Paris, ‘‘because it had become as a lover grown old.’’ So 
the English actress came six thousand miles direct to the New Rialto at Los Angeles looking 
for health and money. First off she played before the camera, with profit, in a low-cut 
evening gown and a rainstorm. Yet she got health. Two scenes, taken a month apart, show 
her gaining apparently between one room and the next 
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Between the city apartment house and the isolated ranch home lies the Children’s Paradise. 

place of sunshine and soft grass where there is room to run and to frolic with pets. May-month 

brings the roses—a tidal wave of them overwhelming house and garden. The air is as sweet as the 

children who breathe it. Fortunately, for many reasons, there are more little people in this blossom- 
ing Western paradise than amid the crowded buildings of the cities 
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CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 


A Sleeping-Porch in Alaska 


O live and to be happy in a place 
where soil, climate and location 
all conspire against one seems 
like opposing nature, yet that is 
what Mr. and Mrs. W. N. Lozier of Tee 
Harbor, Alaska, have successfully done. 

Twelve years ago, when Mr. Lozier 
was chosen as a representative of a Puget 
Sound fish company, and came north 
with his bride, the prospect seemed 
dreary enough. The site where he must 
live was a small peninsula backed by the 
mighty: forest. The nearest town, Ju- 
neau, was forty miles distant, except in 
seasons of high tide, when small craft 
could make a short cut, reducing. the 
distance to seventeen miles. here 
was no medium of communication with 
the outside world except by the chance 
fishing-boat or by a_ small launch, 
and often in winter storms compelled 
the place to be completely isolated for 
months. 

The soil was rocky and sterile, yet 
when I visited there in June, all about the 
house was a blooming garden. Daisy- 
bordered walks led among beds of pan- 
sies and nasturtiums, and finally back to a 
spot where grew the crispest vegetables 
ever tasted. Currant, gooseberry and 
raspberry bushes flourished, and wild 
toses bloomed along the fence. “This 
tick soil was brought from Juneau,” in- 


“A 


formed my host, “and many boat-loads 
it eauieed too.” I looked upon it with 
awe, which was certainly the proper 
feeling for that day of marvels. 

After I had dined upon choice viands, 
daintily served upon the whitest of linen, 
my hostess offered to show me about. A 
glance through a half-open door caused 
me to exclaim, for there was a bathroom 
completely equipped. My hostess led me 
to a window and pointed to a mountain 
towering on the other side of the narrow 


bay. 
STREAM supplied a age mountain 


is piped to our humble home,” she 
said. “We have water the whole year 
round, for you may be sure that we take 
care thatit does not freeze,” she continued, 
opening the door to a pantry where were 
many shelves loaded with glasses of jell 
and jars of delicious looking fruit. “‘All 
native products,” said she. “Besides the 
pone from my own garden, lagoon 

erries, salmon berries, blueberries and 
wild strawberries all gathered and put up 
by myself. At the proper season we take 
the launch and visit the regions where 
they grow, sometimes camping for days. 
I may add a few jars of peaches and 
plums from the Juneau markets and my 
store will be complete. Now have a look 
at my sleeping-porch.” 


” 


“‘What—a sleeping-porch in Alaska 
I exclaimed. 

“Why not? We need air as well as 
others,” she laughed. 

It was a tiny porch roofed as usual, but 
with walls of white canvas which could be 
rolled up in times of good weather. She 
told me of a wonderful winter when they 
had slept with it open for two consecu- 
tive months. Quite subdued I followed 
her to the living-room, where she left me 
while she went to prepare food for her 
chickens. I had time to look about and 
saw a room characteristic of its inhabit- 
ants. The well-filled book-cases and 
magazine racks, the harmonious rugs and 
curtains, a few plants tastily disposed, 
and, above all, the wide windows over- 
looking the blue waters, left an impres- 
sion of beauty and homeyness hard to 
describe but impossible to forget. 

Later I stood outside by a chicken- 
park that surrounded a neat coop where 
a heating-stove saved those precious 
fowl from winter destruction; and as I 
watched her scattering grain that had 
grown in Iowa or Kansas I meditated 
that the world was wide but. that one 
found the same people everywhere, and 
that even in Alaska’s remote places 
people lived their own lives in spite of 
anything; and the thought was. an in- 
spiration tome. Grace Eton Davis. 





One Thousand Dollars’ Worth of Wild Flowers 


morning I set out to take my first 

view of the Pacific ocean, that by 

evening I should be the owner of one 
theusand dollars’ worth of wild-flowers 
on its shores, I would not even have 
scoffed. The idea would have seemed 
too ridiculous for notice. 

My enthusiastic hostess had repeatedly 
assured me that I would never be content 
to live East again. “Wait,” she adjured, 

until you have seen a little more of 

California, and you will find that you 
can do without New York and Boston 
forever.” 

To which I replied with the superior 
smile that indicates the foolishness of 
even bandying words. Not all the roses 
in Pasadena—not the mocking-bird that 
.sang in the moonlight outside my case- 


[: any one had said to me, on the 


ment window, not the blue-veiled moun- 
tains, not the golden sunshine and orange- 
erfumed air in which I read my eastern 
etters telling of stiow and cold—could 
unsettle my conviction that California, 
while it had indeed heavenly delights for 
the visitor, had no permanently satisfying 
qualities for the well-balanced, thor- 
oughly civilized and loyal Easterner. 
She was, I considered, a charming witch, 
to whose enchantment the unthinking 
immediately succumbed, renouncing in a 
fine frenzy of infatuation all previous 
loves and responsibilities, to sink en- 
slaved at her feet. Me she was in no 
likelihood of enslaving. Deep in my 
heart were the protecting charms of New 
England apple orchards and _ brown 
brooks, Washington Square and the hum 
of Broadway. gab immune. 


ND then came the day of which I 

speak—the day whereon, like Bal- 
boa, I set forth to view the Pacific ocean. 
The great Spanish explorer himself could 
scarcely have had more curiosity about 
that body of water. The Atlantic I knew, 
from the sandy flatness of the south to the 
rocky coast of Maine—and all the way 
eastward. By what strange, unnamable 
variation differed the Pacific? Was it 
‘blue? Was it green? Was it salt? Was 
it wild? Or was it indeed calm and pa- 
cific, as its name indicated? Strange to 
say, in all the weeks I had been in interior 
California no one had been able to satisfy 
my curiosity on these points. No one 
seemed to have noticed the Pacific sufh- 
ciently to say definitely whether or not 
it poe from the Atlantic, and in what 
particular. 
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It was a delicious morning in May 
when I first saw it for myself. Between 
rolling green hills and fruitful fields we 
ran down to the coast. Toward the end 
of our journey I caught a blue flash here 
and there between the trees that made 
me sit up eagerly and sniff the air. I 
love the water. I love not the desert 
spaces that are so pitifully bereft of it. 
cons in beautiful southern California, the 
rainless summer season brings drouth to 
her charming streams. After six weeks 
there I was thirsting for the sight of water. 
And now a whole ocean was to be spread 
before my eyes! 

And in a moment more we rounded the 
last hill and came suddenly before the 
broad expanse of it, and at eee three of 
my questionings were answered at once. 
It was blue—a heavenly-blue, sparkling 
beneath the morning sunshine. It was 
calm—from that point, at least, as 

lacid as a lake. It was not salt; at least 
T could neither smell nor taste the salt 
air’ as one can almost anywhere near 
the Atlantic. 


Ms experience with the Pacific 
has modified some of these first 
impressions. There are places where it 
can dash as thunderously on the rocky 
coast as can the Atlantic, although its 
general behavior is, indeed, as its name 
implies, peaceful. It is not always and 
everywhere the brilliant Neapolitan blue 
of that first morning. have seen it 
emerald, jade, turquoise, violet, mauve, 
indigo, and a. dozen changing shades in 
am hour. But when it is blue its azure 
cannot be exceeded by the bay of Naples 
in its most cerulean moment. Beside it 
or on it, however, I have never tasted 
on my lips nor sniffed in the air the brac- 
ing salt:tang which is one of the charms 
of its sister ocean. Those who are famil- 
iar with such matters. know, of course, 
that the Pacific contains a much lesser 
volume of salt than the Atlantic ocean. 


I may add that never, beside any body 
of water, have I dwelt in such incessant, 
gray, gloomy, all-enshrouding fogs as 
those that hang over the Pacific a large 
part of the summer, but in a spot much 
further north than the southern Califor- 
nia of which I am now writing. 

To return to that region. I have said 
that we rounded the foot of a hill and that 
the ocean lay suddenly outspread before 
us. It did. But. between it and us lay 
a sight that, when I could take my eyes 
off the blue waters and use them nearer, 
left me breathless, motionless, speechless. 

All around us, as far as the eye could 
see, stretched a greensward, swelling to 
gentle hills behind, rolling in a flat carpet 
straight to the edge of the cliff before. 
And this vast green amphitheatre was 
literally covered—how shall I express the 
profusion of it?—spangled, jeweled, en- 
ameled, thick-carpeted, with the loveliest 
and most brilliant wild-flowers I have 
ever seen, in what seemed under that 
April sunlight like a thousand different 

ues. 

I have walked through Alpine meadows 
where each footstep seemed to be planted 
in a carpet of soft mosaic, so thick and 
brilliant were the flowers. But I have 
never seen anything like that California 
meadow beside the sea. 

Pink and purple and orange, yellow as 
the sun, blue as the sky, scarlet and crim- 
son and delicate rose, lavender, white and 
violet, they swept like a wave of color 
down the gentle slope and out over the 
top of the cliff above the sea. Some were 
star-shaped, some bell-shaped, some like 
brilliant verbenas, daisies, lilies, diminu- 
tive orchids. Some trailed, some crept, 
some ran, some flaunted, some nestled. 

All along the edge of the cliff ran a 
trailing vine covered with masses of. star- 
shaped flowers of a beautiful pink. The 
effect of the blue ocean seen in this frame 
of rosy bloom I leave to the reader’s 
imagination. 


eT 


a shorten a lon Saige aged fur- 
ther expansion , Bri only in the 
office of the county recorder—I, who had 
scoffed at apostates from the Raat, vho 
had declared. the charms of California to 
be but bewitchment, who had avowed 
my firm intention that, however ot!iers 
might lose their heads and their pur 
in the West, nothing would induce m 
lose mine there—I, before I left that s» 
was rooted and grounded to the so: of 
California as an owner of real estate 
had become possessed of exactly one 
thousand dollars’ worth of those wild- 
flowers, together with as much of the 
earth as was legally attached to then: at 
the moment. 

I say this in no boastful spirit. I have 
sometimes blushed to think of it. Vly 
California friends smile among themse’ ves 
when it is mentioned. Most of them were 
there a much longer time than I before 
they succumbed. 

But I insist that it was not the charm 
of the climate that bewitched me, nor the 
roses, nor the mocking-birds, nor the 
orange-blossoms, nor even the fruitful- 
ness of the land. It was that pageant of 
wild-flowers running down the hills and 
out to the cliff and shaking their rosy 
masses over the very brink of the dancing 
blue waters below! 

I wish that I could tell the biniinic’ 
names of my wild-flowers. I went home 
that first night with my arms full of them; 
but alas! most of them withered and faded 
past all recognition before they could be 
identified in the botany books. Anyhow, 
what does it matter about their names? 
It was their color and beauty that be- 
witched me. I shall learn to know them 
sometime. There is no hurry. They will 
not be gone. The whole ten hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of them will go on growing and 
blooming year after year, with never the 
sowing of a seed nor the pulling of a weed 
nor the watering of an inch by me. 

SarRA LANGSTROTH. 


ie 


If you happen to be making a collection of houses, why not add a log cabin to the list? This one was built on the grounds of a 


tourist hotel and is used for informal dancing parties. 
A large stone chimney is in the rear wall. 


forest region. 





It offers good suggestions for a summer camp in a 
The interior is 24x 34 feet 
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N the Spring the young man’s fancy 
‘\ Lightly turns to thoughts of sport.: * 
+ Then to make you spry and prancey 
’ Food like this is just the sort. 


» Up A Spring Favorite— 
Exactly the food you en- 

joy, and exactly the food your 
system calls for. Both at once. 
Now is the time to modify the 
heavy winter diet. You want to 
“thaw out” —just as all nature is 
doing. Your digestion, your 
nerves, your whole constitution 


aur I £21 the benefit of 


Piscet Vegetable Soup 


It supplies the strengthening qualities of good meat together with the tonic 
elements and vegetable salts that every one specially needs at this season. 

The strong, full-bodied stock is made from selected beef. In this stock we 
blend an abundance of choice vegetables—potatoes, carrots, yellow turnips, 
tomatoes, green okra and other fine vegetables—beside ‘‘alphabet’”’ macaroni. 
The whole is flavored tastily with celery and parsley and just a touch of sweet 


red peppers to complete the appetizing zest. 
Why not enjoy the regular benefit of this invigorating Campbell ‘‘kind” 


on your table? Order a few cans from your grocer and have some today. 


21 kinds 10c a can 








WHILE 
YOU SLEEP 


Wrinkle Eradicators 


B. & e or Frowners 


smooth out the wrinkles and crow’s feet that mar 
your beauty. They are absolutely harmless— 
simple and easy to use—a toilet necessity. Made in two 
styles. Frowners for between the eyes. Eradicators 
for lines in the face. 

Either kind sold in 25c., 50c. and $1.00 boxes, includ- 
ing a booklet ‘Dressing Table Hints’ at drug and 
department stores everywhere. If your dealer is out, 
sent direct, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


B. & P. Co. (Two Women) 1794 E. 68th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
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NABISCO 
Sugar Walters 


In many homes a box of 


Nabisco Sugar Wafers is 
always kept where all may 
partake. 


These fairy confections are be- 
loved by old and young alike 
Delightful in flavor, fragile in 
texture, Nabisco Sugar Wafers 
are dessert accompaniments 
appropriate for any time and 


any occasion. In ten-cent and 


twenty-five-cent tins. 


aimond, 


FESTINO—Shaped like an 
these little dessert confections delight all 


who try them. The kernel is almond- 


flavored creamy goodness 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 


he Antiseptic Powder to 
*paoke Into Your Shoes 


and use in the Foot-Bath. Makes 
tight-fitting or new shoes feel easy. 
For 25 years Allen’s Foot-Ease 
has been the Standard Rem- 
edy for Tired, aching, swollen, 
smarting, tender feet. Nothing rests 
the feet so quickly and thoroughly. 

It takes the friction from the Shoc, 
the sting out of Corns and Buniors 
and makes walking a delight. i 

have over 30,000 testimonials. Try it 
TO-DAY. Sold everywhere, 25 cts. 

Don’t accept any substitute. 


FREE Zn cagnace 
ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. 


| ALLEN’ S FOOT-EASE 


“Oh! What 
Rest and 
Comfort” 


Ac cles ac a skee 


Pro 


The Norther 


(Continued from page 25) 


there’s been a mistake, ma’am.” Then 
to his men: “You boys hush up! Don’t 
you know how to treat a lady? Drag it 
for town now, and mighty quick, too!” 

It spoke well for Rates intelligence 
that she — the situation instantly; 
more for her resolution, that she did not 
falter. She picked up her suitcase and 
walked toward the bus. 

“Hold on!” wailed Uncle Billy. “Wait 
a minute! I’ve got a team here. Gimme 
that valise and we'll drive on up to the 
parson’s.’” 

Her answer was to brush him asid« as 
though he were a troublesome urchin, 
and she handed the suitcase to Rucker. 

“You’re crazy!” she repeated. “Get 
out of my way.” 

The bus went lurching up town, its 
sole occupant striving to keep back the 
tears as she peered through the dingy 
windows at the houses. She alighted at 
Dake’s Hotel in the square and Dave 
Rucker actually jaadad hae suitcase into 
the hall! Five minutes later she was 
alone in a bare, gloomy bedroom, sobbing 
into the pillow like a child. 

Meanwhile the Spade outfit set out 
for the ranch. 

“For two pins,’ ” said the boss to Uncle 
Billy, tagging behind them with the 
mules, “for two pins I'd give you your 
time. A man who'd play a trick like that 
on a girl had ought to be tarred and feath- 
ered! But how come you fooled her?” 

“I meant right,” whined Uncle Billy. 
“Honest I did, Jeff! But I was afeared 
she wouldn’t come unless, so when she 
asked me for a picture I done sent her one 
of yours!” 


OT him hooked yet, Katie?” in- 

quired the proprietor of the Bonton 
Eating House less than a fortnight later, 
before the crash of the screen door behind 
Sadler had died away. 

The waitress threw him a smile and 
went on piling dishes. ‘‘Who’s trying to 
hook him? That’s just the way! You 
men always think that about a girl.” 

Her employer gravely closed his left 
eye and remarked in a meditative tone: 
“You ain *t going about this right a-tall, 
Katie.” 

“Tt is to laugh, Augustus!” 

“All the same, I think you’re playing 
’em too strong. And my name ain't 
Augustus. It’s Sam! I’ve told you that 
twenty times.” 

“But it ought to be Augustus. Ought- 
n’t it, now? Augustus is so cute!” 

He iterated coldly: “You ain’t going 
about this right. Some like a gal to warm 
up to ’em and some don’t. Jeff’s one of 
the: who don’t. He’s just awful gun-shy. 
And if you go at him too rough, he’ll up 
and run. Your work’s coarse, atie. I’m 
a-telling you!” 

The waitress laughed hilariously and 
went on with her labors. Nevertheless 
the tip appeared to carry weight, for on 
Sadler’s next visit to the Eating House 
she was a different person, treating «ll 
customers with a fine reserve. Sundry 
members of the traveling fraternity made 
this difficult to sustain, but she was able 
to fend their familiarities without loss of 
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HE difficult, uncertain life 

of the fire fighter calls for 
resourcefulness, skill and cour- 
age at unexpected moments. 


Analert mind, a quick eye, th Cf” 
stout muscles, and steady” “4 
nerves are essential. By 

Many a man helps to keep 
himself fit for any emergency, 
by regular use of the sturdy 
wheat and barley food— 


Grape-Nuts 


Not long ago a fire company in Texas took the prizes in 
two state competitions after a training on Grape-Nuts food. 


It gave them endurance to outlast the other fellows—a 
normal, healthful endurance that was built into them by right 
feeding. 


You, too, can build better by improving your method of 
living, and it’s worth while. 


A dish of Grape-Nuts with cream or good milk is the 
regular morning ration of many successful men who appreciate 
the power for success that comes with health of body and brain. 


“There’s a Reason” 
Sold by Grocers everywhere! 
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The Book that Supplies 
Four Thousand Needs! 


HE wise home buyers all over the United States know 

full well that ZAC Green Stamps and Hamilton Coupons 
represent the most practical of all economies without the sting 
of self-denial. They save something every day on the money 
you have to spend for the necessary things. 


Let us send you our Premium Catalog, showing the sterling 
worth and aftractive variety you will find in over 4000 items 


of standard merchandise from which you may select, free of any 
cost, in exchange for your stamps or coupons. 


If you are a retailer, let us send you a copy of “The 
Business Builder” and “The Verdict,” showing the practical 


application of the Bory, Service to your business. Address 


Dept. “Q” Service. 


THE SPERRY & HUTCHINSON CO. 
THE HAMILTON CORPORATION 
Geo. B. Caldwell, President 


TWO WEST FORTY-FIFTH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


U1H§HI!tGVM= iz iii 
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poise, and the effect on the cowman was 
immense. He scarcely took his eyes of 


| her. Next day he was on hand again, 
| and after that came regularly for dinner, 


“He wants me to marry him,” she re 


| ported to Sam in due course. 


“Dadgum, and you looking like you'd 


| et a green persimmon!’ whooped Sam. 
“Why, you’d ought to be kicking up 


your heels! What ails you, anyhow’” 

Katie did not answer, but turned 
wretchedly to the task of clearing the 
Shortly she put down the tray 
and came to the counter behind w ich 
her employer perched on a stool. 

“T can’t go on with it, Sam,” she said, 

He could not have been more astounded 
had she punched him on the nose. “Laws- 
amercy, why not?” 

“‘Tust because.” 

“You’re stuck on him,” he jeered. 

She denied it vehemently. 

“Then what the Sam Hill has got ‘nto 


But he’s so trustful! 
He thinks—just because I cried when he 
tried to kiss me—I can’t do it, Sam.” 

*You’re plumb foolish, Katie.” 

“Maybe so. But it all came over me 
when I saw how he looked. It’d be for 
our whole life, Sam, and if I was to keep 
back anything at the start—I’ve just got 
to tell him.” 

The Eating House man was plainly 
nonplussed and exasperated. ‘Tell him 
what?” 

“About Phil.” 

Upon that Sam spun round on his stool 
and said earnestly: “If you do, it'll be 
all off. It’ll be adios!” 

“T don’t care. I’ve got to tell him. I 
told you!” 

“Landin’ a job and landin’ a husband 
are two different propositions,” observed 
Sam sagely. ‘And I tell you right now, 
Katie, if you name Phil to Sadler, it’ll gum 
the whole game. I know that breed. I 
knowed his daddy before him, just after 
he come here from Rhode Island or one 
of them towns. Divorces and shootin’ 
scrapes and such are poison to ’em. 
They’re just awful sot!” 

“That doesn’t make any difference.” 

“All right! Have it your own way; 
only don’t go and say I didn’t tell you. 
Blamed if you don’t make me riled!”’ 

Following this conference the boss 
received in his mail a letter from Katie: 


Dear sir and friend, 

It is no use I cant marry you and you 
must not ask me why. I will go away and 
you will forget me but no matter what 
happens dont ever think I do not love you 
because I do. oh I do Always and always!! 

yrs truly 
KATIE STEEN. 


P.S. perhaps this wili surprise you. 


He frowned and read it again. Then 
he tried to get the Eating House on the 
telephone, but there, were murmurings 
on the party line and he gave up the 
attempt. At noon his dust-drenched car 
drew up in front of the restaurant. 

“Why can’t you marry me?” he asked 
smilingly, and before his serene confidence 
her resolution faded like clouds before 
the sun. The best she could contrive was 
a plaintive whimper: “You don’t know 
anything at all about me.” 

Jeff guffawed and did the only thing 

ossible in such emergency. -- Breathless, _ 
Pane tried to repulse him, but very 
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Think of This 


Just one little hole in your screens—one tiny rusted-out, 
broken-down mesh and your entire screening expense is 
wasted. Through that unsuspected breach in the defenses . 
of your home, germ-carrying insects creep unseen and 
spread the havoc of disease. 

The remedy is in the use of enduring 


Pompeiian Bronze Screen Cloth 


—100% efficient—woven from a remarkable wire (90% pure copper) 
that can not rust. Fog, salt mists, rain, smoke, the dampness of tropi- 
cal swamps, sulphur or ammonia fumes are powerless to harm Pom- 
peiian Bronze. Barring fire or accidents, it lasts as long as your house, 
each mesh whole and unbroken—a permanent, positive protection. 

Rescreen with Pompeiian Bronze. Use it if you are building. Your 
safeguard against substitution is the removable red string woven in 
the selvage of every piece before it leaves the mill. If there is no 
red string it isn’t Pompeiian Bronze. 

If your dealer can not supply you, we will promptly. 

Send to-day for book. 


Clinton Wire Cloth Company 
91 Sterling Street, Clinton, Mass. 
First weavers of wire by power in the world. Makers of Clinton Wire Lath 


—the first metal lath produced and the best to-day for stucco and inside work. 
Interesting book of “Stucco Houses,” showing many types, sent upon request. 
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Here is aNew 
Salad Recipe 


for the readers o 
SUNSET 





me 


., TUNA FISH SALAD 
4 cup cold ae Knox Sparkling Gelatine, 


22 cup chop 1 cup tuna fish, 


Ped cel, 
. Ae rowed Pepper, finely ee 
"es €spoonfuls Chopped of; : 
P boiled salad dressin 0 
teaspoonful Paprika, ° tome am 
ol vin, 
x gar, 








Have you sent for 
your copy of the New Recipe Book? 


It tells how to make Desserts, Salads, Puddings, Ices, Ice 
Creams, Candies, also wholesome dishes forthe convalescent. 

It will be sent free for your grocer’s name. If you wish 
a pint sample enclose a 2 cent stamp. 


KNOX SPARKLING GELATINE 
415 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N. Y. 

















Ce AAsk Mr. Foster 


TRAVEL INFORMATION SERVICE 


Supplies without charge or fees accurate and timely information about 
travel anywhere and about Schools. Mr. Foster has opened offices in 
San Francisco and Los Angeles where inquiries from tourists or residents 
will receive careful and considerate attention. You are invited to 


Ask, Mr. Foster 
San Francisco: The EMPORIUM Seattle: FREDERICK & NELSON 


The ANGELUS HOTEL 
ie Angeles | J. W. ROBINSON CO. STORE 


Indianapolis, L. S. Ayres & Co. ; Detroit, J. L. Hudson Co. ; Atlantic City, Michigan Ave. and Boardwalk in front of Hotel 
Dennis; New York, Lord & Taylor, 5th Ave., 38th St. ; Chicago, Carson Pirie Scott & Co. ; St. Louis, Scruggs- Vandervoort- 
Barney Co.; Cleveland, The Higbee Co.; Philadelphia, Ackers, Chestnut and 12 Sts.; Denver, Daniels & Fisher Stores; 
New Orleans, Hotel Grunewald; Washington, 503 14th St. ; Buffalo, Wm. Hengerer Co. ; 15 other offices in Florida and Cuba. 


Executive Offices: 220 W. 42nd St., New York 
Send stamp with mil inquiry. Ward G. Foster, General Manager 











| saw. Again he asked: “Get any mail: 





—_. 


feebly; and, for the life of her, could not 
tell him afterwards. 

“Well?” queried Sam, on the broad 
grin. 

“T just couldn’t.” 

“Fine! Now you’re showing some 
sense, Katie. Thirty thousand acres 
without a dollar against it!—wow!” 


ees wedding took place in pee and 
the couple went to live at the ranch, 
where Sadler had transformed a run- 
down bachelor abode into a_ habitable 
home. 

They readily adjusted themselves to 
the little compromises in domestic habits 
that make for peace and smooth running, 
and were sinfully happy. He was s\ow 
of speech and patient; Katie, vivacious 
and flashing. eedler’s pride in her was 
positively sickening to Uncle Billy, who, 
when the boss boasted in town at the end 
of four months that expenses of head- 
quarters had been cut despite an ou‘lay 
of six hundred dollars for the addition 
of a bathroom to the house, raged: ‘No 
wonder! Why, that woman’ll raise sand 
about a teeny sack of flour!” 

“Ever body was robbing you, Je‘f!” 
Katie declared. “It’s a shame for 2 man 
to be a bachelor; he can’t look after him- 
self!” 

Her feeling for him was of an intensity 
that made her jealous of his favorite 
horse, of the work that took him to dis- 
tant parts of the range and necessitated 
a few absences. Indeed, they were as 
blissful as the dealer in a big jackpot, and 
five months after marriage not a single 
cloud had appeared in their sky. How 
about that for a record? 

Then something happened to disturb 
the husband—a trifle, but a seed for 
tares: The mail carrier drove by the cor- 
ral where he was breaking horses, and 
stopped to see the fun. He brought some 
letters, among them one for Mrs. Sadler. 

“Leave ’em up at the house as you go 
by, will you, Will?” asked the cattleman, 
and thought nothing more of the letter 
until he chanced to inquire in idle 
curiosity at dinner: ‘Well, what’s new? 
Get any mail?” 

“Nothing but some bills. And the 
paper came for you. That’s all.” 

“Didn’t you get nothing?’ he con- 
tinued, in surprise. 

An instant’s hesitation, and she said: 


| “Uh-uh! Why?” 


“Oh, I was just wondering.” 
A second letter came, which Sadler also 

“Nothing but a seed catalogue,” she 
answered steadily. Practice will im- 
prove! 

He was hurt and angry, but did not let 
it appear. “I never thought she’d hide 
anything from me!’ he exclaimed. 

The following week he was gossiping 
with the cashier of the First State Bank 
after a directors’ meeting, when the latter, 
being in jovial mood because of a hun- 
dred-dollar increase, began to chaff him. 

“Tt’s a wonder to me, Jef, you wouldn’t 
give Miz Sadler enough to live on—with 
calves at twenty-eight! Why don’t you 
loosen up?” 

“What's the answer? She got an over- 
draft?” 

A shade of anxiety flitted over the 
cashier’s face. “Say,” he urged, “don’t 
give me away! done promised I 
wouldn’t tell, but of course I—” 
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Copyright U SA I9I6 by 
The BVD. Company 


“Day Off” or “Day On,” 
Keep Cool in B.V.. D. 


HETHER you hike for “the game” or the 
country, or must stay strapped to a desk, 
B. V. D. Underwear will give you more 


genuine comfort than you ever had before. 


The Loose Fitting B. V. D. Union Suit, like all B. V. D. 
Undergarments, is made of light woven fabrics, extremely 
durable in wash and wear, and has these exclusive features: 


1-—B. V. D. Elastic Web Insertions (Pat. U. S. A.) 
at shoulders and all around waist let B. V. D. Union Suits 
give-and-take with your every posture and movement. 


2—B. V. D. Closed Crotch (Pat. U. S. A.) completely 
covers the crotch and gives comfortable seat opening with- 
out superfluous trunk length or needless cloth at crotch. 


3—B. V. D. Elastic Reinforcement (Pat. U. S. A.) in 
the back of the waistband insertion greatly prolongs the 
wear of the garment at the point of severest strain. 


MADE FOR THE 
If it hasn’t It isn’t 
This Red B. V. D. 
Woven Label Underwear 
BEST RETAIL TRADE 


(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries) 





B.V. D. Closed Crotch B.V. D.CoatCut Under- 
Union Suits (Pat. shirts and Knee Length 
U. S. A.) $1.00 and Drawers, 50c. and 
upward the Suit. upward the Garment. 


TheB.V.D.Company, New York. 


Cievrighe Usa tebe London Selling Agency: 66, Aldermanbury, E. C. Copyright USA 1910 by 
The 8. V, D. Company The B.V. D Company 
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The “Spring 
Needle” Stitch 


In Cooper’s - Bennington- 
Underwear gives snugness 
without any tight, stiff feel- 
ing. To produce the satis- 
fying comfort which makes 
underwear a joy in every 
weather condition, Cooper-of- 
Bennington, Vt., invented his 
“Spring-Needle” Knitting 
Machine—the machinethat builds 
the famous “come-back stretch” in 











Cooper’s-Bennington Union 

Suits and Two-Piece Suits 
are made to your liking in 
all the various weights, sizes 
and colors—silkateen, cotton 
and wool. 

Let us remind you if you 
want underwear wearing 
strength with a snugness that 
gives only comfort, always 
say Cooper’s-Bennington to 
your dealer. 

The original carries this Trade- 
Mark on every garment. 








Manufactured by 
Cooper Manufacturing 
Company — 


A. J. Cooper, Pres. 
Bennington, Vermont 


Union Suits made with Coced Crotch BENNINGTON. VT | 


Patented Oct. 18, 


*‘Wouldn’t tell what?” 
“Why, she come in here yesterday and 
borrowed a hundred dollars on her own 


| note—allowed she could save enough in 


six months to pay us back.” He added 
lamely: “Maybe I oughtn’t to of men- 
tioned it!” 

“Sure you ought,” said Sadler, without 
a flicker of surprise. “I remember now; 
she wouldn’t let me give it to her.” 

The cashier relaxed with a sigh of relief. 
“Gee, I’m glad! I was afraid maybe I’d 
made a bust.” 


That night Katie asked: “What’ s the 


matter, Jeff? You look so queer.” 
“Nothing, so far as I know.” 
A slight emphasis on the pronoun dis- 
concerted her. i 





She glanced at him | 


anxiously, but he was devoting himself | 


to the hot cakes like a man and she let | 


the subject drop. 


OME 

December took Sadler to town,-and 
his wife accompanied him. While waiting 
for the sheriff’s arrival she amused her- 
self inspecting the accumulation of legal 
documents and rubbish in his office. 
“My, isn’t it filthy!’ ’—starting to dust 
with her handkerchief—“His wife ought 
to make him clean up.” 

Suddenly she grew rigid, her gaze fixed 
on an object amid the litter. Jeff, en- 
grossed in a map on the wall, gradually 
became conscious of her silence and 
wheeled just in time to see Katie turn 
white and grasp at a chair for support. 
She missed it and fell heavily to the floor 
as the sheriff entered from the square. 

“Ts she hurt? What happened?” 

“Only a faint,” said Sadler composedly, 
loosening her dress at the throat. They 
sponged Katie’s face and neck and wrists, 
and presently she revived. 

“That’s the last cent you'll get!” she 
murmured. 

“Who'll get?” 

She stared at him blankly. Then, 
growing conscious of her surroundings, 
she sat up and smoothed her hair. 

“What happened? Did I faint?” 

“That’s what they call it, ma’am,” 
responded the sheriff. “You keeled over 
so sudden—why, I seen you standing 
there one second, and the next you was 
on the floor. What frightened you, 
ma’am?”’ 

“Nothing. 
time is it?” 

The question provoked a laugh from 
the sheriff, who assured her that only a 
few minutes had elapsed. 


I got dizzy, I think. What 


to do so. He could descry nothing of 
significance, most of the correspondence 
and documents being musty and out of 
date, but there was one long, stiff postcard 
that seemed to be fresh from the mails. 
It bore two’ half-tones—the full face and 
profile of a man—and he read: 


$200........REWARD 
Escaped from the United States Peri- 
tentiary, 
Leavenworth, Kansas, December 3, 1914. 
T. J. Stone, No. 9235 
Alias U. B. Coventry. 
Age 31, height 5 feet 734 inch, weight 138 
pounds, black hair, slightly gray, sallow 
complexion, orange eyes. Irregular scar 
of burn 2x2 inches above outer left brow. . 
Left index finger amputated at third joint. 
Small scar on tip of right third finger. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


thefts of Spade cattle early in | 


Meanwhile | § 
Sadler was doing his best to inspect the | 
contents of the desk without appearing | 


Refreshing! 


JAP ROSE 
SOAP 


The ‘‘Instant Lather’’ Soap 


An exquisite pro- 
duction for the bath, 
toilet or shampoo. No 
skill can make a soap 
less harmful or more 
delicate. It beautifies 
the complexion, keeps 
the hands soft and 
white, imparts a con- 
stant bloom of fresh- 
ness to the skin. 


Divide the Cake, 
you have two cakes 
each the size of other 
toilet soaps. 

Trial Offer ¢ Sivonen week. 


end package containing a miniature of Jap 
Rose Soap, Jap Rose Talcum 
Powder, Jap Rose Cold 
Cream and Jap Rose 
Toilet Water. 
JAMES S. KIRK ¢_ 
& CO. @ 


576 E. Austin Ave. | 
Chicago 








eS 3000 st 


START IN A SPLENDID MONEY-MAKING BUSINESS OF 
YOUR OWN. We'll show you how. No experience required. 
Represent us in your town. Start at once, with us back of 
you, and MAKE BIG MONEY FROM THE FIRST DAY. If 
awake for good proposition write today for free cetails. 
DARLING COMPANY, Dept. 11, Washington, D. ©. 











pm» Reduce Your Girth 


Without Starving, Drugging, Sweating or Acrobaties 
LET US SEND YOU “‘ AUTO MASSEUR METH 


40 DAY FREE TRIAL 22 


When you see your fat disappee rin 
will wish to purchase, Use ondays 
at our expense. Write cease. 


Auto-Masseur Ca aa 14 West 87th Street 


Dept. 82, New York City 








SINESS OF 
e required. 
us back of 
’ DAY. If 
ee cetails. 
D. ©. 


Girth 
or Acrobatles. 


METHOD” 


Bote 
AL SEXES 
ri 
eo days 
\ on 
7th Street 
ew York Clty 





Bertillon: 71.0, 70.0, 93.5, 18.4, 16.0, 
14.6, 6.0, 26.8, 11.8, 9.2, 46.2. 

$200 Reward will be paid for the de- 
jivery of the above, after identification 
has been made, to an authorized officer 
of this penitentiary. 
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Sadler turned from the desk in some | a 


disappointment; evidently the explana- | 


tion he sought was not to be found there. 
“Better now?” he inquired gruffly. 


“Yes, much. I’m ready to go whenever | 


you are 


On the homeward way: “What made | 


you do that?” ‘ ; 
“T haven’t the slightest idea! 


it silly of me?” 


Wasn’t | | 


Jeff erunted and relapsed into resent- | | 


ful sile os 

gested some 
yet he 
to que 
was to 


bewildering 


strong. 


O h« took to brooding over the mys- 

ter’. What did it all mean?—the re- 
pudiat 
fits of 
sherift 
anything 
her? Ile recalled her warning: “You 
don’t know anything at all about me!” 
only to banish it scornfully from mind. 

“T’n) a fool!’ he concluded. ‘“‘Katie’ll 
tell me when she’s good and ready.” 


ervousness,, her agitation in the 


Despite this conviction a barrier was | 


raised between them. Misunderstanding 
colored the whole of Christmas week. 
Jeff was taciturn and morose, his wife 
distrait. The day of peace and goodwill 
passed with scarcely a word exchanged. 
They gave each other gifts; Jeff gulped 
when he tried to thank her. As for Katie 
she could not get out a sound. 

On the last day of December he went 
early to town to close a calf sale by wire. 
The weather was warm, the sun sparkling. 
Returning shortly after dinner, he sur- 
prised Uncle Billy in the act of saddling a 
horse. e 

“Where you bound now?” 

The cook was plainly flustered. “I 
was just fixing to take some beef over to 
Tud’s place.” 

“You’ve been drinking,” his employer 
accused. 

“There you go agin!” cried Uncle 
Billy. ‘Always suspectin’ a feller!” 

“How often have I got to tell you to 
cut it out? Once and for al!, drinkin’ on 
this ranch has got to stop!” 

The cook grumbled about “a kinder- 
garten” and walked away, abandoning 
the horse and his intention of slipping 
off to town to make a night of it. A 
thought seemed to strike him when he 


teached the corral gate, and he turned. | — 
> siaboaes : 4 
Dadgum, I cain’t figure this out! Didn’t 


you ride off from the house on Mustard 
not ten minutes ago?” 

“Oh, go to bed and sleep it off!” 

“Well, anyhow,” insisted Uncle Billy, 
scratching his head, ‘‘some one done rode 
away from the house on Mustard. And 

thought it was you. He crossed the 
West pasture and—why, there he goes 
now! Look! Toppin’ that butte!’ 

| horseman was clearly silhouetted 
against the skyline. He was moving 
toward the Plains. 

“Go to bed and sleep it off,” repeated 
his employer calmly. “Or if you feel like 
It, climb up and fix the rope on the bell. 
t's been broke for a coon’s age.” 


What had transpired sug- | 
speculations, | 
could not bring himself frankly | 
ion Katie; the habit of restraint | 


| letters, her secret borrowing, her | 


office? Could it be possible that | 
she had seen there had upset | 





The Kingdom of the Subscriber 


In the development of the tele- 
phone system, the subscriber is 
the dominant factor. His ever- 
growing requirements inspire 
invention, lead to endless scien- 
tific research, and make neces- 
cary vast improvements and 
extensions. 


Neither brains nor money are 
spared to build up the telephone 
plant, to amplify the subscriber's 
power to the limit. 


In the Bell System you have 
the most complete mechanism 
in the world for communication. 
It is animated by the broadest 
spirit of service, and you dom- 
inate and control it in the double 
capacity of the caller and the 
called. The telephone cannot 
think and talk for you, but it 
carries your thought where you 
will. It is yours to use. 


Without the co-operation of 
the subscriber, all that has been 
done to perfect the system is 
useless and proper service can- 
not be given. For .example, 
even though tens of millions 
were spent to bui!d the Trans- 
continental Line, it is silent if 
the man at the other end fails 
to answer. 


The telephone is essehtially 
democratic; it carries the voice 
of the child and the grown- 
up with equal speed and direct- 
ness. And because each sub- 
scriter is a dominant factor in 
the Bell System, Bell Service is 
the most democratic that could 


be provided for the American 
people. 

it is not only the implement 
of the individual, but it fulfills 
the needs of all the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 





ALL MAKES 
ALL PRICES 


TYPEWRITERS 


Look at these bargains! Typewriters Rebuilt in 
our own Factories, and guaranteed for one year. 
Remingtons $15 to $65 Smiths $18 to $50 
Underwoods $25 to $65 Royals $30 to $65 
L. C. Smiths $28 to $60 Olivers $23 to $45 
Brand new No. 2 Smith Premiers $45 
We have others, of course. Send for catalog de- 
scribing them. Branch offices in vrincipal cities, 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COMPANY 











(Inco: porated) 
345 Broadway, New York 
909 Third St., San Diego 
506 Market St., Sam Francisco 
716 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 


SEND FOR A CATALOG 





They die 
outdoors! Z% 


eee mixing 


No Spreading— 
No Muss— No Trouble 
Just crumble up a 


7 Rat Bis-Kit f 


aboutthe house. Rats will seek it, 
eatit.die outdoors. Easiest.quick- § 
est.cleanestway. Large size 25c, 
Small sizeldc. All drag- 
gistsor direct pre paid, 
Tue Rat Bis uit Co., 
456 North Lime- he 
stone Street, reachi- 
Springfield, pea 
Gates water bugs 
z use Rat Bis- 
,- Kit Paste — the 
new Poison in the Tube—25c. 
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Safe, Easy and 


Mother knows that Foster 
Friction Plug won't let her 
slip. 

No matter what your age, you 


can have the child-step, the safety, 


surety and buoyancy of you 


Walking is a pleasure on 


Sure 


cAT\'S PAw 


CUSHION 


RUBBER HEELS 


There are no holes in Cat's Paw 
Rubber Heels to track mud and dit, 
and they make all slippery roads and 
pavements safe. 


Because the Foster Friction Plug won't 
let you slip — makes the heels wear lon- 
geP, too—therefore most economical. 
They cost no more than the ordinary kind — 
they are easy to find—all dealers sell them— 
50 cents attached — Black or Tan. Walk 
easy, safe and sure. Get a pair today. 
THE FOSTER RUBBER CO. 

105 Federal Street - - - - Boston, Mass. 


Originators and Patentees of the Foster 
Friction Plug, which prevents slipping. 











AKE ONLY TWO A DAY 


Two subscriptions a day will give you an income 
of over $50.00 per month, under our new profit 


sharing plan for agents. Oneof the most liberal offers 
ever placed before subscription getters. Get in on it today. 
Sunset Magazine, Circulation Department, 460 Fourth St., 


San Francisco. Send for 


“HOW TO PUT IT OVER” 





| 





He took Uncle Billy’s horse and a 
cended to his home. 

“Katie!” he called. 

There was no response. He strode 
through into the kitchen and stumble 
over her body on the floor. The pang of 
terror that shot through him submier, 
every other consideration. “Katic!” he 
whispered imploringly, raising her in his 
arms. “Honey! Look up, dear!” 

A fluttering of the eyelids and she re 
gained consciousness. There was a con 
tusion on her forehead, marks of ‘ingers 
on her neck. 

‘Has he gone?” 

In swift reaction he demanded harshly; 
“Who was here just now?” 

His wife did not answer. She seemed 
dazed, and Jeff did not wait for her to get 
her bearings. Lifting her to a chuir, he 
went into their bedroom and opened a 
bureau drawer. Now that apprehension 
on her account had been laid, another 
purpose moved him. 

“What’re you going to do?” cried 
Katie, following him. ‘“Where’re you 

oing? Put that gun away, Jeff! Please! 
ion't go! Come back and I’ll explain! 
Jeff!” 

She clutched frantically at his arm, 
but he shook her off with rough strength. 

“T want to find out,” he said huskily, 
“who the man is who can strike my wife! 
And then I'll kill him!” 

Heedless of her pleas, he ran outside to 
his horse; there was a certain grim cheer 
fulness about him as he loped over the 
West pasture slopes. ‘“‘For,” said he, 
“T’ll get to the bottom of this.” 


LL unaware of pursuit, Mustard’s 

rider headed toward the Plains at 
the leisurely, shuffling dogtrot a cow 
horse can maintain from sunup to dark. 
He did not perceive Sadler until Mustard 
climbed the steep trail to the rim of cap- 
rock, and he chanced to glance back over 
the canyon; then he rode off at right 
angles to the mail road he had _ been 
following, apparently with the object of 
developing the other’s intentions. Sadler 
did not leave him in doubt; he also turned 
to the right, shaking his horse to a gallop; 
and the chase was on. 

It soon became apparent to Sadler that 
his quarry was no horseman. In getting 
down to open one of the gates that ob 
struct the Plains roads he practically fel 
off, and he experienced difficulty in re 
mounting. However, Mustard had re 
serves of speed and his rider had the sense 
to fasten the gate tightly behind him with 
a dexterous knot in a strand of barbed 
wire, so that the distance lost was re 
gained through Sadler’s delay. 

The Plains stretched bleakly away to 
the horizon, as flat to the eye as a sean 
dead calm. Some windmills showed like 
skeletons. They flashed by a herd of 
steers drifting south toward the canyon, 
grumbling as they went. The curly mes 
quite grass was thick underfoot, but the 
brutes ignored it. 

“Must smell something,” said Sadler, 
squinting upwards. It was still cloudless 
and warm. 

They passed a few dreary, isolated 
farms and skirted a town—two straight 
rows of frame cottages and stores, 4 
church, a livery stable and some puplars. 
A mile beyond, they swung around a suf- 
face lake, and the cattleman noted that 
there was not a duck or gull on it. 
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RESS:UP -THE -KITCHEN - TOO 


The kitchen is a woman’s workshop, yet few kitchens reflect her 
natural aptitude for “fixing things up.” 

Acme Quality Finishes enable you to have a model kitchen abounding in 
wholesomeness, cleanliness and daintiness. The chairs and tables, the floor, 
linoleum, stove, cupboard and sink will all respond to a coating or two of 
Acme Quality Finishes. Then there’s the refrigerator—occasional use of 
Acme Quality, White Enamel will keep it sanitary and in dazzling cleanliness. 


ACME QUALITY 
PAINTS & FINISHES 


have just as many uses—or more—in each room of the house as they have 
in the kitchen. 

Acme Quality Varno-Lac is a great tonic for worn woodwork. It varnishes 
as it stains, leaving lustrous newness in the wake of the brush. Acme Quality 
No-Lustre is the smooth, washable wall coating that rejuvenates any room. 


Write for “Home Decorating’’ and “Acme Quality Painting Guide.” 
They tell you why and show you how. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 


Dept. G, Detroit, Michigan Factories in Detroit and Los Angeles 


Boston Minneapolis Pittsburgh Toledo Birmingham Dallas Lincoln . Spokane San Franciseo 
Chicago 8t. Louis Cincinnati Nashville Fort Worth Topeka Salt Lake City Portland Los Angeles 


Keep always on hand at least acaneach woodwork and all similar surfaces; 
ef Acme Quality Varnotile, a feat ee Acme Quality Black Iron 
varnish for floors, woodwork and fur- i NOTILE |i! bes Pe Enamel for ranges, stevepipes and 
niture; Acme Quality White laup-aaeninemat a4 other metal or wood surface. These will 

el for iron bedsteads, furniture, J HN HH / a Eg Sis cover many. of the “‘touching-up” jobs. 
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QUARTER century of striving 
‘is sewed and _ stitched into 
Regal Shoes—twenty-five years of 
persistent betterment. 




























Four Regal factories, with an out- 
put of 36,000 pairs of shoes per week, 
have arisen by reason of Regal merit. 












A world-wide demand is the result of Regal quality 
aot on a better knowledge of the building of better 
shoes. 







Regal manufacturing efficiency, collective purchasing 
power, national distribution and a world knowledge 
of style requirements are assurances of Regal values. 







The Spring Line is a not- 
able exhibit of approved i 

: riton Patent 
new models. Shown in Button, Black 
Regal Stores from the C!leth Top 
Atlantic to the Pacific. vane 


















Shoes sent prepaid by Parcel 
Post on receipt of price. 










Regal Shoe Company 
266 Summer Street 
Boston, Mass. 

































vi Malvina Cream) 


“I Defy Wrinkles”’ 


You too can have a clear, fresh 
and youthful complexion 
every morning. 
NO MASSAGE NEEDED 
Malvina Cream works 
over night with Nature, 
Apply at bedtime and 
wash off next morning, 


42 Yearsas a Toilet Necessity 
stablished 187 
























Takes sting out of sunburn, 




































quickly removes tan, heals = E 
‘ chapped hands, restores flabby | Scene : : 
ae muscles, prevents pimples, E 
7 freckles, sallow skin. , ae ‘ z 
Ichthyol Soap ores Fea OU LL find this box 2 
m 50¢, Malvina Lotion 50c, ’ ‘sy a 
xrioeuietel or sent postpaid on re~ wherever mens furnishings are 
ceipt of price. Send for testimonials, sold. If you have not worn the 
PROF, I. HUBERT, TOLEDO, Neue? ‘ss Boston,” buy 2 pair soday pa 
oe learn the reason for the universal 
Before the Stork Arrives Buy Baby | and’ continuous demand every- 





and Mother this Wonderful where —a demand that keeps 


(=| all deal ala ee act 
<DDIEKOO? | | Boston 


for the cost of a goud crib alone, i 
Garter...) 
SILK LISLE |) 












Saves handling baby—saves mother 
time and worry 
Safety screened sides. Springs and 


mattress raise as desirec 

A Foldsinstantly to carry anywhere. 
Patented—accept no substitute 

Write for Sree folder and 10- 

day trial offer. Dealer's name 





5) 
eataad Cents Vleet "Gtify ase 


E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO. q 
21 Carthage Rd., Rochester, N.Y. | | GEORGE FROST COMPANY, MAKERS, BOSTON 4 


lea-Irimble Mfg. Co., Toronto, Canada AN iii 


















An automobile, loaded with drummer. 
came throbbing out of the distance ang 
sent Mustard plunging off the road. Th 
occupants of the car yelped gleefully and, 
sensing that a chase was on, stood up to 
cheer. Their driver would not alter his 
course to oblige them, however, but helj 
on toward town like a rabbit scurryin 


| tocover. After that the fugitive kept 


the hard, waxy road and struck across. 
country. Soon he got beyond the farms 
and houses and windmills; not a sign of 
human habitation in the illimitable 
brown expanse. 

He arrived at the confines of the Bar 
N Bar range and clattered over a <attle. 
guard at a wagon-opening in the fence, 
Sadler arrived at the same spot three 
minutes later, but lost valuable time in 
coaxing his mount to cross. 

It was now four o’clock. The air had 
grown still. Low in the northern sky was 
a dark streak, and the light was fading. 
A flock of ducks passed overhead, the 
whimper of their wings sounding like a 
plaint of fear. The signs were not lost on 
Sadler, but he did not waver. 

“He sure must be scared!” he said con. 
temptuously, “or he’d stop and takea 
chance.” 

And then a cold wave enveloped him, 


| so that he gasped as from an icy plunge, 


His horse was pricking its ears and sniff 
ing the air; it required constant urging to 
make him try. 


HE dark streak in the north grew to 

a wall of dirty gray that looked a 
solid as rock—mounted_ higher—advan- 
ced slowly and remorselessly until a pall 
covered sun and sky. The world seemed 
to hold its breath, to wait tautly for a 
blow. And then the terrible quiet was 
broken by a piping whistle. 

“Here she comes,” said Sadler grimly, 
and a gust sucked the breath from his 
nostrils. 

The fugitive kept on in the teeth of the 
Norther, flitting eerily ahead of him 
through the gloom, but it was patent that 
he was having trouble. Evidently Mus- 
tard did not relish the blasts; the cattle. 
man saw him whirl and tuck his tail; his 
rider was vainly flogging. 

Then the snow drove down, blotting 


| everything from sight. It came in long, 


stinging slants that flesh and blood could 
not withstand. Sadler’s mount refused 
the fight and turned its rump to the 
storm, nor could he persuade the beast 
to face it. Instead, he began to drift 
slowly toward the canyon, and Jef let 
him go. 

“Perhaps this is the best way,” he told 
himself. ‘Leave him freeze to death! 


| But if me and you don’t find some shelter 


right soon, Tommy-boy, we’re liable to 
do the same.” 
He could not see a foot from his nose 


_ | and, fearful lest he ride into a wire fence, 


moved at a walk. His feet grew numb 
and he dismounted to lead the horse. By 
keeping its body between him and the 
force of the gale he partially protecte 
his aching shoulders; but he was chilled 
to the bone. A thousand devils rode the 
wind, whining, whistling, shrieking, g! 
bering in his ears. Wrought up to the 
verge of collapse, the babel moved him 
to childish spleen. 

“Howl yourself black in the face!” he 
yelled. ‘You won’t get me!” ‘ 

Suddenly he became conscious of 4 
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as long as - two men 
9 ate alike, ‘e) 
fitting clothes ate pre 


unlike. | 
Beréur own model for 
Summer clothes and have 
Us design, cut and tailor 
them from the patiern cof 
responding to yout actttal 


measurements. 


Consider yout own best 
int: rests asto style-ex 

; clusiveness, fit and worke 
tnanship and leave your 


measure with out dealer 














in yout ctty— Today! 





J duplicate a suit-price any place y) 
but a PRICE UIT only one place | 


GVE.IB 


Largest tailors in the world of GOOD made-to-order clothes 


Chicago, U.S. A. 





ot owt desler nyour 


own city- TODAY! 
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“I’m so glad I wrote for this Trial 
Can of Barrington Hall” 


“I thought I knew good coffee, but after soap Barrington 
ee. 


Hall, I realize what 


aker-izing has done for co 


“Ifl had not written for this trial can | might never have known. 


you carry it regularly. 


I brought the empty can with me, 


because I wanted to be certain of getting 


Barrington Hall 


The Baker-ized Coffee 


And I’m glad 
e 





raat 


Tington Ha 
(Se Steetee 
-Offie-€ _ 


Process and 





45 cents a pound 
Order Your Trial Can Now 


Tear off the coupon and mail today. Or copy it on a post 
card. bey ewe one youa ohne sonat Barrington Hall 
—enough forsix large cups of the best coffee you everdrank. 

Also a booklet telling the secret of our famous Baker-ized —— Ms a, an of 
a coupon good for a frosted aluminum Coffee ‘tie yiistin sar eaaicea 
Measure when you buy your first pound of Barrington Hall, | My GROCER’S NAME Is 
GROCERS! Write for window trim or, if you have not yet 
stocked Hall, get our introductory Proposition 
and name of nearest distributor. 


BAKER IMPORTING CO. 


SEND THIS COUPON 
I will be pleased to 





ADDRESS 








200 N. 2nd St. MY NAME IS 
Minneapolis 





ADDRESS 











Dutch Boy 
White 
Lead 


That beautiful, smoot! 
preading material the 
painter brushes on your 
house Most people « all 
paint 
Agk for Paint Tips 7 
{har re about 


National Lead Company 
. Bost neinna 














mM . 
Your furniture can’t possibly 
be beautiful unless it is clean. 


A mere ‘‘shine”’ won’t do. 
Clean and polish J “ae 
it, all at the same 
time. Use O-Cedar 
Polish. It cleans— 
and at the same time 
gives a high, hard, dry 
lustre that is lasting. 


2Sc to $3.00 Sizes. At 
All Dealers. 














Channell Chemical Company 


CHICAGO - TORONTO - LONDON - BERLIN 
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presence near him and hailed it. What 
ever it was sped past with the wind, and 
he trudged on. 

About an hour later his horse lifted jt, 
head so abruptly as almost to tear the 
reins loose from his arm. It whinnied; 
there came an answering neigh, and ing 
momentary abatement of the swirli 
snow a saddled horse showed magically 
at their side, crowding close up to them, 

“Mustard!” cried Sadler. 

Out came his gun, and he peered into 
the storm. He might as well have tried 
to probe inky night, and after a while he 
went forward again. 

A hundred yards and the __ horses 
stopped. Before he saw it, Sadler was 
entangled in a barbed-wire fence; but it 
was not the fence that sent him scram. 
bling to his feet, gun in hand; ‘he had 
et over an object on the ground! It 
did not stir. He reached out and Celt of 
it. Next he tried to strike a match. The 
wind whipped it out even as it flared, but 
Sadler obtained a glimpse. 

“Get up on your legs!” he commznded, 

Receiving no reply in words or move. 
ment, he stooped to investigate. The 
man on the ground breathed, but he was 
unconscious, and the snow was drifting 
over him. 

“T guess,” said Jeff slowly, “me and 
you'll call it square. You can stay here.” 

And off he started in the direction he 
knew the gate to be, feeling his way along 
the fence. The bridle reins of both horses 
were over the crook of his left arm. 

“Tt ain’t my fault.” The hissing snow 
muffled the words on i::s fips. “It won't 
be me killing him,” he muttered, farther 
along. 

A few rods more of blind progress and 
he stopped. The horses drooped pa 


| tiently behind him. His hands were cut 
and bleeding from the barbs. 


“Damn him,” he broke out savagely, 
*T can’t even leave him to die!” 

Mustard shied at the tone, and he 
jerked furiously on the reins. Then he 
turned back to the man in the drift. 

Without a trace of sympathy he kicked 
the snow off the limp‘ form and heaved 
hira to Mustard’s back. “And if you % 
much as pull back once,” he warned the 
horse, “I’ll let you both go plumb to hell!” 

Once more he started to feel his way 
along the fence to the gate. 


FLAT calm had succeeded the 

Norther when Sadler toiled weariedly 
down the last slope into headquarters. 
Myriads of stars were twinkling in a clear 
sky. The earth sparkled under a mantle 
of snow. Somebody was singing in the 
bunkhouse as he climbed the hill to his 
home. 

Arrived at the gate, he painfully trany 
ferred the load from Mustard’s back to 
his own, tottered up the path and fum- 
bled at the door-knob. A ok was 
burning in the living-room. Jith his 
stiff hands he could not open the doa 
and he began to weep, helplessly, in im 
potent anger. A heavy footstep cro 
the hall, and Dr. Sanders threw wide to 


him. 

“Good Lord!” he began, and then Sad- 
ler pushed past with his burden. He 
dropped it on the floor, almost at Katies 
feet as she emerged with a lamp. _, 

“There,” he said wildly, with a hig 
cracked laugh, “there he is! There’s No- 
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CORSETS 


The illustration gives an 
idea of the smart style, 
the fit, and the graceful 
lines of BON TON cor- 
sets. It is but one of over 
100 models designed for 
the average, slender, 
petite and stout figures at 
prices $3.50, $5, $6.50, $8, 
$10 and upwards. 

In every city, town, and 
the rural districts these 
fashionable corsets are 


ROSES IDCs eh ee ne nts 


Your corsets make or mar the 
beauty and attractiveness of 
your figure. Thousands of 
women have found that the 
secret of better health, grace- 
ful contour and correct poise 
lies in the fashionable 


7 CP eye Cove: 
on Ion SieK eM CORSETS 


CORSETS q Ws | f ‘ond that is why they invari- 


ably select them, either back 


are chosen by women who 
seek the better thingsof life 
—who recognize that sci- 
entific; correctly designed 
corsets are a necessity 


lacé or front lace. Your local 
dealer sells them from $3.50 
upwards. “Our new catalog, 
the ROYAL BLUE BOOK, 
will be mailed free upon re- 
quest to Department S. 


to their health, comfort, 
and appearance — and | A fe ROYAL WORCESTER CORSET Co. 
who are keen for that dis- ! WORCESTER, MAS 
a. New York Chicags San Francisco 
tinctive, graceful contour bees | 
which only perfect corsets 
can give. 
Models for the average, slen- 
der, petite and stout figures 
in all lengths, heights and 
materials. Price $3.50, $5, 
$6.50, $8, $10 and upwards 
at YOUR local stores. 
ROYAL WORCESTER CORSET CO 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
New York Chicago Sdn’ Frencteco now being shown. Live, 


progressive merchants 
FREE the country over. have 
mia sold BON TON corsets 
Sage for years because their pa- 
trons want them. Our 


mailed to 
any address handsome, new catalog, 


ps ae ae the ROYAL BLUE 
DEPT (= i BOOK, mailed free upon 
A request to Department S. 


ROYAL WORCESTER CORSET CO. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


evan lela 
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FAMOUS 
f WONDERS 


Spa nish Missions 


and THAT 
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Hook and Eye Perfection 


Whether your frock fastens in the back 
or in the front—don’t worry. Pebros 
Hooks and Eyes do not slip out of place. 


V = 

PATENT INVISIBLE 

HOOK" EYEg 
never disappoint you. Notrouble to sew 
on—a few stitches and they are on to 
stay—always firm, always tidy and trim. 
Pebros are perfected Hooks and Eyes. 
You’ll never use any other after you 


know them. They won’trust. At your 
dealer’s or by mail, 10 cents a card. 
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She merely looked at him with a de- 
tached air, as though what he said did not 
penetrate to her consciousness; her con- 
cern seemed to be all for the man on the 
floor. She placed the lamp on a chair 
and knelt to aid the doctor, and Sadler 
turned away; he went into the dining- 
room and poured for himself a generous 
drink of whisky. 

To him presently came Dr. Sanders. 
“Take some of that out there,” he or- 
dered. “Huh? I can’t tell yet. The 
odds against him are about ten to one. 
Go get the bed ready, Jeff! Don’t just 
stand there!” 

Swaying on his feet, Sadler said sol- 
emnly: “Well, you can’t blame me for 
it! Nobody can! . . . How come 
you’re here, Doc?” 

“She sent for me after you’d gone. 
She—man, what got into your head, any- 
how? He tried to jimmy some more 
money out of her, and when she wouldn’t 
—oh, well—No. 9235 is her brother!” 

He went back to his patient. Sadler 
remained standing near the sideboard, 
blinking dully at the door through which 
the doctor had gone. A clock began to 
strike the hours and he counted the 
strokes—twelve! 

Then, harsh and clear, came the clang 
of the ranch bell, peal on peal, stunning, 
triumphant. It was Uncle Billy, com- 
fortably drunk, ringing in the New Year. 





The Vision of the 


Ram and He-Goat | 


(Continued from page 15) 


So Tommy told Jim Searles all about 
his engagement, and the plans for a Chi- 
nese cook and the Prussian blue gas 
coupé, and Jim Searles guessed about the 
diamond ear-rings and the sealskin coat. 
He asked a few discreet questions from 
time to time and Tommy ranted on. 
i“. Jim Searles said: 

“—7 
you'll promise me something.” 

“O Mr. Searles,” Tommy blubbered, 
“T’ll promise you anything.” 

“You'll have to keep the promise, 


ie “* 
| Tommy. 


“T’ll keep it, Mr. Searles, I’ll keep it. | 


O Mr. Searles, this is a terrible lesson to 
me. I'll be straight as long as I live—” 
“T know you will, Tommy. But if you 


marry that girl you won’t. You want a | 
| wife around the house, not a leech. You 


want a girl that will work with you and 
for you, not pull your leg and cry when 
you can’t do the impossible. Really, 
Tommy, a wife without any brains, no 


| matter how pretty her baby-blue eyes, is 


a very great liability. Fellows in our class 


| can’t afford them. Doesn’t she know 
| you cannot afford a sixty dollar cook and 


a five hundred dollar a month wife on two 
hundred a month. The poor little mis- 


| raised nut! Go to the telephone, Tommy, 


call her up and tell her the stuff is all off. 


| If she cries, tell her you’re — but you 
n 


wouldn’t marry her on a bet. sult her, 
Tommy, and insult her so cruelly she'll 
never speak to you again. It’s your only 
salvation.” 


save you, Tommy,” he said, “if 
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No more delicate compliment car: 
be paid a woman than this—“she 
is as pretty as a picture.” 

Women who desire a complexion 
that will be admired and not 

uestioned cannot be too careful o 
the powder they use. Ordinary facx 
powders (no matter how fine they 
may seem in the box or between th: 
fingers) are disappointing under th« 
real test—on the face. 

_Such powders deaden the skin with « 
lifeless hue. Or they do worse—bespeak 
“make-up.” To use them is to be haunted 
by the fear that they will fail you any 
minute—in the wind, in glaring light or 
in the heat of the dance. There is one com- 
plexion powder that stands every test— 


Carmen 


Complexion 


Powder 


The one powder perfected under such 
@ process as to impart the fresh bloom of 
girlhood without a trace of artificiality. 
It does not rub or blow off. You are sure 
of a charming complexion at all times— 
regardless of strong lights or the effects 
of perspiration. he scent enhances its 
refinement. 

50c Everywhere 
WHITE, PINK, FLESH, CREAM 
Our “On Trial” Offer 

Purse size box and mirror containing 2 
to 3 weeks’ supply of Carmen (state shade) 
and full 35c box of Carmen Rouge (light or 

dark) sent prepaid for 
25c. If only purse size 
box of Carmen Powder 
and mirror are wanted, 
‘send only 10c silver and 
2 cent stamp. 


0) STAFFORD-MILLER 
COMPANY 
577 Olive Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 











When Strong 
Men Meet 


By J. FRANK DAVIS 


The story of two respect~ 
able rascals who match 
wits ina I exastownwith 
victories on both sides. 


In June Sunset 
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PEET BROS., Dept. B, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“O Mr. Searles,” Tommy quavered, 
“T couldn’t do that, you know.’ 
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No. K0643 
3 Blades 
~\\ Price $2.50 











No. K3039 
3 Blades 
Price $2.00 








Keen Knives for Keen Men 
KEEN KUITER Pocket Knives are made to retain their edges 
under hardest service. The hundred and one uses to 
which a pocket knife is daily subjected only serve to 
reveal the true metal of a AEEN KUITER. Whether 
the job be easy or hard. a KEEN KUITER Pocket Knife 
performs the work just as well. 

is perfect. 


KEEN KUITER 
temper, which makes possible a keen, lasting edge, 
The steel used in all 


KEEN KUTTER 


Pocket Knives 





is the best that can be secured. Whether the handle is bone or 


ivory, plain or elaborate, the price $0.25 or $5.00, the quality 
is the same that has made these goods famous for more than 
forty-eight years. 








Back of all these claims stands the 
KEEN KUITER trade mark to prove every statement. 


It guar- 
antees every tool, every piece of cutlery bearing its imprint, 
against the slightest flaw or defect in workmanship, materials 


or temper; it means absolute satisfaction or your dealer 
returns your money. 


“‘The Recollection of QUALITY Remains 
Long After the PRICE is Forgotten’’ 
Trade Mark Registered 


—E. C. SIMMONS 
If not at your dealer’s write us ° 
No. K33261 
3 Blades " 
Price 85¢ 





SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 
Manufacturers and Distributers 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sioux City, Iowa 

Wichita, Kans. 





New York City 
St. Louis, Mo. Toledo, Ohio 
U. S. A. 


No 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


K02071 
2 Blades 
Price 60¢ 
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| Improves your skin | | 
while cleansing it) 


Almost any soap will clean the 
skin and hair. Many toilet soaps 
are pure enough to do so without 
injuring these delicate textures. But 
those who want a soap which not 
only cleanses but actually e/ps the 
complexion and hair are wise to 
choose Resinol Soap. 

The soothing, healing properties 
of Resinol enable it to protect the skin 
and scalp from annoying eruptions, 
keep the complexion clear, and the 
hair rich and lustrous. This, soaps 
which are merely pure and cleansing 
cannot be expected to do. 











When the skin is in bad condition, through 
neglect or an unwise use of cosmetics, spread 
on just a little Resinol Ointment for ten min- 
utes before using Resinol Soap. Resinol Soap 
and Ointment are sold by all druggists. 









































Are We too Proud to Prepare? 


Read Arthur Dunn’s report of a recruiting 





campaign. Read his figures from other 
states. Why is the youth of the land in- 
different to the country’s defense? These 
records of non-response are worth discuss- 


ing just now. The article is 


A feature of SUNSET for JUNE 
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“Allright, Tommy. You gave me you 
confidence unsolicited and I didn’t prop, 
ise to respect it. ‘Tomorrow morning J} 
speak to Mr. McBain—” 

With a cry of anguish Tommy sta 
gered to the telephone and it was all ove 

“Now, Tommy, I guess you’re cured,” 
said Jim Searles. ‘However, I’m party 
responsible for your misfortune, and whe 
a man’s responsible, Tommy, he’s jug 
got to face the responsibility. Give m 
your promissory note for the amount yoy 
owe the bank where you hypothecate 
Mr. McBain’s bonds, turn over your over. 
due contracts to me and Mr. McBain; 
bonds will be back in the safe toniorroy 
forenoon. As for that property you've 
got coming to you, it happens to be mort 
gaged already, and really I don’t sce how 


| you’re going to assign your legacy to me 


without giving your mother a :cason, 
When you get the cash you can tumit 
over to me and in a few years you’! have 

our note paid from your salary and no 

ody will be the wiser. This just about 
cleans me, Tommy, but you’re too young 
and decent to be smashed, so run along 
now, son, and forget the overdue board. 
We've had lots of fun with our litt!e syn 
dicate, but after we clean up con the 
Stansbury, whether we win or lose, the 
syndicate is going to dissolve and Jim 
Searles is going to distribute the assets, 
the reason being he’s going to need his 
share to cover the deficit in the Searles 
family bankroll.” 


II 


em heavy bets made by Jim Searles 
for his little syndicate and by 
Tommy Kenyon for his private account, 
shot the price on the “Stansbury” up to 
fifteen per cent overnight. Old man 
Hickman saw the announcement in the 
morning papers, and since he was in post 
tion to acquire accurate inside informa 
tion, he was not long in placing the 
responsibility. 

“Hum-m-m!” he mused. “Jim Searles, 
eh. Never made more than a hundred 
dollar bet since I’ve been in the syndicate, 
and now he comes across with five hun 
dred. And that young cashier fellow 
from the same office—five thousand not 
to arrive! Whew-w-w!” And old man 
Hickman whistled. ‘Where the devil 
did that Kenyon boy get five thousand 
dollars? Stole it, I bet. I know blamed 
well he never earned it.” 

Whenever old man Hickman found 
anything he couldn’t use at the time he 
never threw it away. In this respect he 
resembled a dog, which finds a meaty 
bone and buries it for future consumption. 
Old Hickman buried his information and 
his suspicion far back in a corner of his 
ingenious old brain and forgot all about 
it until he attended a directors’ meeting 
at the Provident Savings Bank, where he 
was called upon to vote on the application 
of James Searles for a loan of one thou- 
sand dollars, secured by a first mortgage 
on his home. 

Instantly old Hickman resurrected the 
information he had buried. The old sku 
flint was suspicious of a man who bet five 
hundred dollars on an overdue ship and 
then mortgaged his home for a thousand. 
That probably meant Jim Searles wanted 
to take another hack at the “Stansbury.” 
“T’ll keep my eye on that fellow,” old 
Hickman decided. “As general freight 
agent of the California & West Coast 
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Steamship Company he handles a lot of 
money, and I’m not what you'd call a 
small stockholder in that company.” 

However, old Hickman voted to grant 
the loan, for the appraiser of the bank re- 
orted the security was ample. Before 
ate the bank, however, the ancient 
fox trotted around to the cashier’s office. 

“J have a great curiosity,” he said, “‘to 
see that thousand dollar cashier’s check 
you are about to issue to James Searles, 
whose application for a loan we have just 
granted. I don’t mean now, but after 
the dead check comes back through 
clearing.” 

The cashier promised to save it out for 
him; hence, in due course, old Hickman 
learned, from the endorsement on the 
check, that Jim Searles had deposited it in 


the Marine National Bank. So the next | 
time old Hickman happened to be in the | 
Marine National, of which he was also a | 
director, he was enabled, by virtue of that | 
office, to scrutinize Jim Searles’ modest | 


account. He was interested to find 


among Searles’ dead checks then on hand | 
one for $5,002.50, drawn in favor of | 


Thomas Kenyon artd certified! 


“Hum-mm!” said old man Hickman, | 
and turned to the endorsements, which | 
informed him that Thomas Kenyon had | 
endorsed the check in special to the Sec- | 


ond National Bank. 


Now, old Hickman knew that while | 
banks are inevitably rivals, yet, in the | 


protection of their mutual interests they 
are inevitably allies. One banker will 
gladly tell the other all he knows of any- 


ody’s business except his own; so when | 
old Hickman intimated a desire to learn | 
what Thomas Kenyon had been doing | 


with the Second National Bank the 
cashier of the Marine National promptly 
volunteered to find out. 


And he did! That very afternoon old | 


Hickman knew that Thomas Kenyon had 


re his one day note to the Second | 


ational for five thousand dollars, se- 
cured by ten one thousand dollar munici- 
pal bonds, of a certain date and certain 
serial numbers. 


> Hickman gnawed at that in- | 


formation for hours, even as a dog 
gnaws on a bare bone. Always as sus- 
Picious as a rattlesnake in August, he 


wondered what those two fellows could | 
possibly be up to. Jim Searles had made | 
afive hundred dollar bet the very day the | 
“Stansbury” went on the board; the fol- | 


lowing day young Kenyon bet five thou- 
sand and shot the price to fifteen per cent; 
then ten days later Jim Searles, after 


mortgaging his home to make up the sum, | 
had given young Kenyon a certified check | 


for five thousand and two dollars and fifty 
cents to take up his one day note. Why 
had Jim Searles done that? It must have 
een to get possession of the bonds again, 
for well old Hickman knew the man could 
not afford a loan of that magnitude. His 
aste argued that the bonds had been 
stolen and hypothecated in order to raise 
funds to bet on the “Stansbury;” then 
Searles had gotten them back before they 
had been missed! That was it. The only 
question that bothered old Hickman now 
was whether young Kenyon had stolen 
the bonds for his own account and Jim 
Searles had discovered the theft and saved 
him, or whether Jim Searles had induced 
young Kenyon to steal the bonds for their 
jont account. The latter hypothesis 
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= | 7 REPEATING and 
Fé KUTOLOADING RIFLES 
And Cartridges for 
Real .22 Sport 


N the .22 caliber as in the high-power 
arms, your shrewd sportsman selects 
his rifle and cartridges for results. 

And when you start to be critical, there’s no- 
where to stop short of Remington UMC. 

Made in Single Shot models—in Slide-Action 
models, with the famous Remington UMC solid 
breech—and now, the Autoloading model that 
successfully handles 16 Remington Autoloading rim- 
fire cartridges without reloading. 

For real .22 sport, get your rifle and cartridges 
from the dealer who displays the Red Ball Mark 
of Remington UMC. 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION 
METALLIC CARTRIDGE. CO. 


oolworth Bldg., 12 Geary St., 
New York San Francisco 














“HOW TO PUT IT OVER” 


A handy pamphlet for subscription solicitors. Send 
for a free copy. Ask about our new profit sharing 
plan for agents—tells how two subscriptions a day will 
pay you over $50.00 per month. Can you beat it? 
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The Debt That 
Housewives Owe 


To Franklin 


Franklin made modern housekeeping 
possible. From his simple experiment 
and discovery has been developed the 
amazing power of electricity to do 
every household task. It’s easy to 
keep house now. 


But you will not benefit by the 
power of electricity unless you let 
it do your work. Why not have 
electrical conveniences in your home? 
Why not save the time and energy 
you now waste? You can easily 
equip your home with 


Western Electric 
Household Helps 


These wonderful work-savers will 
clean your house, wash and iron the 
clothes, cook your food, keep you cool 
in summer and warm in winter, soothe 
you when sick and do many other 
helpful things. They are perfectly 
reliable, always ready for service, very 
economical and last for years. 


Let us tell you all about them. We will 
gladly send you our booklet, “The Electrical 
Way.” It is invaluable to every housewife 
who would employ the best methods in 
housework. To get it, simply write us, 
asking for Booklet No. 65-AJ. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
New York Atlanta Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
Buffalo Pittsburgh Milwaukee St. Louis — Omaha : 
Newark Savannah _Deetroit Cincinnati Oklahoma City 
Philadelphia New Orleans Indianapolis Dallas Oaklan 
Boston Birmingham St. Paul Denver Los les 
Richmond Cleveland Minneapolis — Lake City Seattle 


ouston ortian 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 
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seemed to old Hickman to be the mog 


tenable, however, for no man in busines 
and in Jim Searles’ financial class wou 
give up five thousand dollars to save, 
thief unless there was something big inj 
for him! People simply didn’t do things 
like that, sad moreover, Searles, bei 

old and wise in the ways of the worl 

would see to it that Kenyon took all th 
risks and shared half the gains with him, 

“Rascals!” murmured old man Hick 
man. “Infernal scoundrels! They 
ought to be exposed, only—well, a fellow 
couldn’t prove anything without a Grand 
Jury indictment, and you can’t get; 
Grand Jury indictment unless you can 

rove that a crime has been committed, 

owever, we'll wait and see what we shall 
see,” and again he buried his inforrnation 
until it should be needed. From time tp 
time, however, he dug it up, as the price 
on the “Stansbury” climbed higher and 
higher. 

Up to twenty-five per cent the “to 
arrive” gamblers, always in the great 
majority, did not nibble at the “Stans 
bury,” while the pikers, ever anxious to 
get in on the top of the flood, had al 
climbed aboard, playing her not to arrive, 
At thirty per cent a little “to arrive’ 
money began to come in, and continued 
until the vessel had reached fifty per cent, 
when a few conservatives who played “to 
arrive” when the odds were to their liking 
and were not afraid to play heavily in the 
light of the statistics which proved that 
seven out of every ten overdue ships 
eventually arrive, came at the syndicate 
with an avalanche of dollars. Also a few 
who had bet heavily on the “Stansbury” 
at five and ten per cent “not to arrive” 
now began to doubt their own judgment 
and decided to hedge by playing her “to 
arrive.” A fifty dollar bet “‘to arrive,” 
made at fifty per cent, would return the 
plunger $95.23, which is not at all bad 
odds, while the returns, as the ate 
climbed upward, increased by leaps and 
bounds. It was felt that the “Stansbury” 
would not go much higher than seventy 
per cent before being posted as no longer 
reinsurable, so those who had faith in her 
ultimate arrival hastened to get thei 
money down. 

In the meantime the syndicate held a 
meeting, at which it developed that no 
matter which way the cat jumped, the 
marine bookmakers stood to break about 
even. The secretary reported that bust 
ness had about ceased at sixty per cent. 

“They're waiting for the price to go 
higher,” old man Hickman suggested. 
“Shove her to ninety and you'll bring on 
a new rush of ‘to arrive’ money, all right.” 

“But suppose she should arrive. We'd 
receive a jolt,” another member sug- 
gested. 

“I’m willing to bet she won’t arrive,” 
old man Hickman declared decisively; 
whereupon it developed that in the opit- 
ion of all present the “Stansbury” had 
entered the port of missing ships; so after 
some discussion the price went from sixty- 
five to ninety per cent. Coincidently one 
of the syndicate furnished the waterfront 
reporters with stories of ships that had 
been reported lost and had turned up; 
particularly did he cite instances 0 
steamers which had become disabled at 
sea and drifted around for weeks before 
being sighted and picked up. This jude 
cious press-agentry, together with the 
tempting odds, did the trick, and after 
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RUSTLESS 


CORSETS 


IS YOUR FIGURE OLD OR NEW 
FASHIONED? 1915 OR 1916? 


The New 1916 Models of R & G Corsets—are 
designed to transform 1915 “uncorseted” figures into 
smart, up-to-date 1916 figures. Whatever slender- 
ness of line you may have lost through the loose 
corseting of the past two years you will regain when 
you are fitted to one of the new R & G Corsets. 


MODELS FOR ALL FIGURES—SLIGHT, 
MEDIUM AND HEAVY 


On Sale Everywhere 
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1 One Million Homes 


Have 
Leonard Cleanable 





Refri gerators ; 3 ye can beautify your home and 


d Q A : add to its attractiveness for all 
ene ee ee re the family by equipping it with 
ore, seid over poor en oer ote oko: a AeroluxPorch ShadesandAwn- 
on steel, bay lb in jeo-008d, pig ; | ings. Finished in soft, pleasing 


lati ir, A ded FIRST PRIZE S: . 
veer thay lene = a5 eke: q | tones of green, brown or gray, 


Sold by best dealers everywhere. Style oe that harmonize with any style 


shown is No, 4405, size 34x20x47, price 


acl ine he he nae 4 | [9] of architecture or decoration and 
/ add that touch of completeness 
to bungalow or mansion. 


hoeso-wives EY | Aerolux Porch Shades make your 
bd Tod porch a shady, secluded refuge from 


Leonard 


Refrigera- I the summer sun, a delightful living ° * 
x room, an ideal sleeping room for summer nights. Aerolux Splint Fabric 


pena ig . Awnings make your 
fancanids | ‘ TZ Tg rooms many degrees 
Co : ie OLU ‘ cooler, because the wood 
a 3 id s55°5-= : : is a non-conductor of 


Park Ave. ¥ REG. US.PAT OFF. 
ae > om Po RI re PA ‘ HW ADES heat and they do not 


are furnished in several different grades and absorb and retam it. 

prices and in sizes to fit any porch opening. They may be adjusted 

The Aerolux No-Whip Attachment,anexclus- to shade any part of the 

ive feature, makes it impossible for them to window or rolled up 

whipin the wind. The Splint Fabric shuts out : 

— sun, but lets in light and air. entirely out of the way. 
Write for illustrated catalog of Aerolax Porch Shades, Sleeping Porch 


= — 2 gia Curtains, Awnings and Window Ventilators 

3 500 OAKLAND M4 
P.5, Concde ant Mastin The Aeroshade Co, *<thuz"” Waukesha, Wis. 
for oe Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 


American Label Co. Janesville, Wis. 
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For Sore Muscles 
Sprains, Cuts, Bruises 


here is an antiseptic germicide 
liniment—one that is heal- 
ing, cooling, and soothing. 
Absorbine, Jr., is more than a ger- 
micide, more than a liniment—it is 
both. It means prompt relief from 
aches and pains; keeps little cuts 
and bruises from becoming more 
serious. It is especially good for 
children’s hurts because it is so 
harmless and safe to use—made of 
pure herbs and contains no acids 
or minerals. 


Absorbine J 


TRADE MARK REG US MAL OFF 


is needed daily in and about the 
home—for the numerous little hurts 
that come through work in the 
kitchen and about the house, the 
stable, the garage, and the grounds. 
Use and prescribe Absorbine, Jr., 
wherever a high-grade liniment or 
germicide is indicated. 


To reduce inflammatory conditions— 
sprains, wrenches, painful, swollen veins 
or glands, 

To reduce bursal enlargements and in- 
filtrations, Absorbine, Jr., is a discutient 
and resolvent. 


To allay pain anywhere—its anodyne 
effect is prompt and permanent. 

To spray the throat if sore or infected— 
a 10% or 20% solution of Absorbine, Jr., 
is healing and soothing and will destroy 
bacteria. 

To heal cuts, bruises, sores and ulcers. 


Walter Johnson, the 
famous pitcher, says: 
“Absorbine, Jr., is a 
first-class liniment for 
tired muscles. I have 
used it myself to 
advantage and can 
heartily recommend it 
to ball Players every- 
where.” 


Absorbine, Jr., is con- 

centrated, requiring 

me only a few drops at an 
# application. 


$1.00 a bottle at most 
druggists or postpaid 


A Liberal Trial Bottle 
will be sent postpaid to 
your address upon receipt 
of 10cin stamps. Send for 
trial bottle or procure 
regular size from your 
druggist today. 


W. F. Younc,P.D.F. 


243 Temple St. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 














| two days at ninety per cent the syndicate 


concluded not to be greedy, and the 
“Stansbury” was listed as no longer 
reinsurable. 


N the office of the California & West 

Coast Steamship Company all was 
serenity and contentment. Tommy Ken- 
yon was looking all mankind in the face 
once more, Jim Searles was going around 
with a smile for everybody, and the mem- 
bers of the syndicate were planning what 


they should do with their winnings, for | 


when twenty-three days had slipped by 
following the appearance of the “Stans- 
bury” on the overdue list it was a foregone 
conclusion that the old hooker had failed 


to weather the typhoon; consequently | 


those who had money on her not to arrive 


commenced to brag of their perspicacity; | 


those who had played her to arrive denied 
their guilt while those who had not played 


her at all cursed themselves for their stu- | 
Among this 


pidity and lack of courage. 
latter class was old man Hickman. 

The old man had been doing some 
figuring. ‘The syndicate had handled a 
deal of money on the “Stansbury” and 


while their winnings (old Hickman, in | 
common with most of us, was given to | 


counting his chickens before they were 


hatched) from the men who had played | 
her to arrive would exceed by about five | 
thousand dollars their losses to the men | 
who played her not to arrive, old Hick- | 


man was far from satisfied. Five thou- 
sand dollars was no business. Poof! 
Chicken-feed! Nevertheless he would 
have assimilated this meager profit with 
fair grace and hoped for better luck next 
time had he not been convinced that 
$104,761.80 of the syndicate’s losses 
would be the gains of men who had stolen 
to place their bets! That was too horri- 
ble to contemplate. It savored of placing 
a premium on dishonesty; it encouraged 
the gambling spirit, and was all wrong 
anyhow, because whenever there was a 
melon like that ripe for the cutting, might, 
the right of the virtuous and ancient 
usage, dictated that old man Hickman 
should be there with his jackknife. 

Truly, to permit a couple of thieves to 
escape in daylight with $104,761.80, one- 
fifth of which must come out of his pocket, 
was business in which old Hickman could 
see no promise of fun. Indeed, he was so 
fully convinced of the inevitable out- 
come of the “Stansbury” affair that for a 
good liberal discount he would have 
cashed a “not to arrive” contract! He 
told himself he would— 

Old man Hickman proceeded to dig up 
his bone of inside information. “Wh 
shouldn’t I use my knowledge of that 
nefarious transaction to buy those scoun- 
drels out for the money they put in?” he 
asked himself. 

The idea took hold of him even as a 
bulldog takes hold of a tramp. It would 
not let go, and the longer old Hickman 
thought of it the more alluring the pros- 
pect seemed. “TI guess I’ll buy them out,’ 
he murmured presently, and _ having 
wotted the which he took down the tele- 
phone, called up Tommy Kenyon and 
requested an interview. Would Mr. 
Kenyon call at the office of Hickman & 
Son about six o'clock, after his day’s work 
was over? Mr. Kenyon, wondering what 
old Hickman could possibly want, assured 
the old wretch he would be very happy, 
indeed, to call. 





Bi million pair of Shirley Presi- 
dent Suspenders have been made, 
sold and given comfort and satis- 
faction to the wearers. There is 
just one reason why a man contin- 
ues to replace a worn-out pair of 


Shirley 
cee oo 
uspenders 

of 


with a new pair of the 
same kind. He likes them. 
Atrial proved them to be comfortable 
and durable. Future purchases are 
made because of satisfaction. 
Many wearers have a pair for each suit. / 
It’s convenient. 
Shirley President means 
Suspender Comfort and a Guarantee. 


PRESIDENT SUSPENDER CO. 
SHIRLEY, MASS. 
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Mathews Garden Craft 


Make a cozy and comfortable nook 
in some part of your garden with 
Mathews Garden Craft Furniture. 
There is nothing more inviting than 
an outdoor living-room on the lawn. 


Besides both porch and lawn furniture, 
our free catalogue shows summer-houses, 
arbors, pergolas, trellises and lattice work. 
Send for it today. There’s no obligation. 


THE 
MATHEWS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Los Robles and Colorado Sts., Pasadena, Cal. 


Factory and General Offices, Cleveland, Ohio 
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5 $9, 000 offered for certain in- 
Book “How to Obt: ain 
* and “What to Invent’ 

} sent free. Send ronevh sketch for free 
report ss to patentability. Manufactur a 
constantly writing us for patents we have 
obtained. Patents advertised for sale at our 
expense, 

’ CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att'ys 
V7 Est 20 Years.1040 F.St,Washington, D.C. 
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Lovely flealthy 
Sin Tair iiands 


Kent SoBy Daly 
Use of Cuticuta 


The Soap to prevent clog- 
ging and irritation of the 
pores, the usual cause of 
pimples, blackheads and 
dandruff, the Ointment to 
soothe and heal. Nothing 
better to prevent and re- 
move those conditions 
which affect the purity and 
beauty of the skin, scalp 
and hair than these fragrant 
super - creamy emollients. 


Trial Free byReturn Mail 


For free sample each with 32-p. Skin Book 
by return mail, address post-card, *‘Cuticura, 
Dept. 52, Boston.”’ Sold throughout the world. 





“Can take a pound a day off a 

@ patient, or put it on. Other 

f systems may temporarily alle- 

viate, but this issure and per- 

manent.”—1V. Y. Sun, Aug, 

No Dieting. No Hard Werk. le | -ags Mareat 
DR. JOHN WILSON GIBBS’ TREATMENT 

For the Permanent Reduction of Obesity 

Harmless and Positive. NO FAILURE. Your reduction is assured— 

reduce tostay. One month's treatment,$5.00, Mail. or office, 1870 

Broadway, New York, A PERMANENT REDUCTION GUARANTEED, 

**The cure is positive and permanent.’'—NV. Y. Hera/d, July 9, 1893. 

“On Obesity, Dr. Gibbs is the recognized authority.”—J. Y. W or/d. 
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Tommy wondered if old Hickman had 
in mind offering him a better job than he 
was at present enjoying, and in view of 
the fact that Jim Searles was the rightful 
receiver of the gold bricks, hard-luck 
stories and confidences of all men, Tommy 
casually mentioned to Searles that old 
Hickman had telephoned and asked for 
an interview. 

Jim Searles sat back and rubbed 
his chin reflectively. “What do you 
think he wants, Tommy?” he queried. 

“T can’t imagine. I know the old man 
by sight, but this is the first indication I 
have had that he knows me. Perhaps he 
wants to offer me a job.” 

“Tf he does, refuse it, Tommy. He’s an 


_ old pirate. I know him like some people 


know their children. He’s a wicked old 
man, Tommy, and you wouldn’t be happy 
working for him. Besides, you have a 
good job here, and a nice future before 
you. Hickman wouldn’t pay you 
half what you earn here.” 

He resumed his work, but the thought 
of what old Hickman could possibly want 
with Tommy Kenyon kept obtruding 
itself, and presently Jim Searles sat back 
to mull the problem over. 

“There is a hypocrite, if there ever was 
one,” he soliloquized. “He’s filled with a 
lot of false-alarm religion, which he uses 
as a cloak to conceal his business daggers; 
I’d swear there isn’t anything mean 
enough or underhanded enough for that 
old villain to tackle, if the profits were 
large enough and he was certain he 
wouldn’t get caught at it. Now, as long 
as I’ve been playing overdue ships I’ve 
never been able to ascertain who 1s back 
of that syndicate. All I know is that 
they pay when they lose. For a long 
time, however, I have suspected that it 
would be just like that sanctimonious old 
Hickman to be mixed up in that layout. 
He’s so flagrantly pious lm sure he must 
have a secret sin, and I’m willing to haz- 
ard a guess as to what he wants of 
Tommy. Very foolishly the boy had 
those overdue contracts he turned over to 
me made out in his name; as a member of 
the syndicate old Hickman has discovered 
Tommy’s identity. Ill bet he stands to 
make a loss on the Stansbury and he 
wants to get Tommy up to his office and 
browbeat him into selling his contracts. 
He figures Tommy will a glad to deal 
with a real, definite profit now, rather 
than run the risk of waiting thirty days 
longer, during which time there is always 
the probability that the vessel may turn 
up! 

He rose and went out to Tommy Ken- 
yon’s desk. “Tommy,” he said, “I’m 
working late tonight. Drop in to the 
office on your way back and tell me what 
old Hickman had to say.” 


III 
oO Hickman was alone in his private 


office waiting for his victim when 
Tommy Kenyon arrived and introduced 
himself. 

“Sit down, young man,” the old rascal 
said brusquely. “Aren’t you a son of 
Captain Amos Kenyon, who used to com- 
mand the steamer Cae ihe 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Your father, while he was alive, was a 
very, very dear personal friend of mine, 
Mr. Kenyon. You may recall that he 
commanded my steam schooner Argosy, 
the first steam schooner built on the Pacific 





Hot outside, but cool 
on the porch 


Hang Vudor Porch Shades between your porch 
and the sun. The breeze comes through, but 
the glare and the heat stay out. Your porch 
becomes the coolest, most inviting spot in your 
house. Vudor Porch Shades give that privacy, 
seclusion and comfort so much desired. 


They are made of flat, kiln-dried, perfect bass- 
wood slats indelibly stained in a variety of 
pleasing colors. 

The Vudor Safety Wind Device takes ali wind 
pressure off the shade and prevents flapping in 
the wind. 


’ Vudor 


eontorced 


L Porch Shades J 
oe ae 


-. Cost of equipping average porch 
4a. _less than $10.00. Vudor Shades will 
last many years, as strong and 

* effective as when new. 


Write for Booklet 


~ “. Except in a few cities, we sell 
: \ only one single store. Write us 
- for booklet, and name of that 
- store, and get genuine “‘ last 
2 for years” Vudor Porch 
\ Shades. 
HOUGH SHADE 
CORPORATION 


257 Mill Street 
< Janesville, 


Aluminum 
Trade Mark exactly like the above is attached to top and bottom 
moulding. It saves you from imitati and fei 








AUTO COMFORT 


FOR MAQTHER 4x” BABY 


Please the Hf and all Your Guests with 


° 
The Hilton Hammoc 
A cozy bed with sun and wind shield, attached to robe 
rail facing mother, but out of everyone’s way. Folds 
when notin use. ‘‘Greatly pleased; clever idea’’ writes 
Mrs. O'Neil, Nevada. ‘Story of Hilton Hammock’’ sent 
free. Hammock delivered anywhere, $5; worth it for 
single trip. Order today. Money back guarantee. Agents 
making big money in spare time. 


Hilton Hammock Co. 
1300 American Bank Building 


7 Seattle, Wash. 
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Coast, by the way,” old Hickman con- 
tinued, “and your excellent father left my 
employ to enter that of the California & 
West Coast Steamship Company. Sub- 
sequently we became good friends again 
and continued in that happy relationship, 
Iam glad to say, until your father’s death 
some ten years ago.” 

Tommy nodded respectfully and waited 
for old Hickman to continue. 

“It is because of that dear old friend- 
ship which I had for your father, young 
man, that I have called you to my office. 
Once I did your father an injustice, and 
it seems to me it is my duty now to make 
amends by doing something for his son.” 

“I’m sure that is very good of you, sir,” 
Tommy mumbled, embarrassed. 

“You might reserve your comment 
unti! I tell you what that something is,” 
old Hickman retorted. He straightened 
up in his chair and pointed a bony finger 
at lommy Kenyon. “Young feller,” he 
said, ‘‘you’ve been gambling.” 

Tommy was instantly on the alert. 
“That,” he said coldly, “is a personal 
matter which does not, as I view it, con- 
cern anybody except myself, Mr. Hick- 


> 


t concerns me this much, young man. 
I have it pretty straight that you played 
five thousand dollars on the British 
steamer Stansbury not to arrive.” 

Tommy smiled. ‘Well, it looks like I 
made a safe bet!” he parried. 

“No, you did not, Mr. Kenyon. Gam- 
bling is something no young man—and 
particularly a young man employed in a 
confidential capacity, should indulge in. 
If your employers should discover that 
you had been playing the overdue board 
so heavily they would have a new cashier 
while you’d be saying Jack Robinson, and 
don’t you forget it. Now, on the face of 
things, boy, you stand to win about 
$95,000 on the Stansbury. As a matter 
of fact, however, you do not stand to win 
a cent and as a further matter of fact you 


stand to lose the five thousand dollars you | 


have wagered.” 

Tommy’s eyes popped with apprehen- 
sion. “Do you mean that, sir?” he 
quavered. 

“I do, my boy. Today on ’Change I 
learned through an unimpeachable source 
that you had made this bet on the Stans- 
bury, and for your father’s sake it 
grieved me. It happened to be in my 
power to save you, and you are here to be 
saved—on one condition. You must 
a me never to play the overdue 

oard again, and never to divulge to any 
human Beale what I am going to tell you 
now. 

“T’ll have to tell one man,” Tommy 
muttered. “I'll have to.” 

“Who is that?” 

“Mr. Searles, of our ofice—Mr. Jim 
Searles.” 

“Oh, yes. Know him well. Very ex- 
cellent fellow. But why do you have to 
tell him?” To himself old Hickman said: 
“Hah, hah! I knew they were in cahoots 
—the crooks!” 

“He and I are in on the bet together,” 
Tommy replied. He concluded to tell a 
fib and see what old Hickman would have 
to say. 

“Well, enjoin upon Mr. Searles abso- 
lute secrecy,” old Hickman continued. 
“I received in confidence the information 

am now about to divulge to you, and 
should it become known that I violated 
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Send for our booklet describing our method. 


Every piece of work carries this 
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PRACTICAL 
TREE REPAIR 


It has been proven conclu- 
sively, that Tree Repair is prac- 
tical, having been successfully 
practiced since eighteen hun- 
dred. This Company has proven 
repeatedly that Tree Repair is 
practical on the Pacific Coast. 


A healthy tree is an asset, and 
far too valuable to allow inex- 
egy men to experiment on. 

his Company uses only ex- 
perienced men to represent 
them, men familiar with Iccal 
conditions in the west, and we do 
not base our claim to success on 
work constructed @ thousand miles 
away. 

Donotexperiment. Call ina represen- 
tative who will give you sound unbiased 
advice, without obligation. Your trees 
are worth the best service in the United 
States. We offer you that service; service 
by skilled men who have proven themselves 
by years of recognized success, and loo 
upon a completed tree as a meynurnent 
of their skill. 

There is no secret to Tree Repair. 
It is the logical solution. We operate 
our own method, but the only secret is 
that of sincere intelligent energy, and 
a complete understanding of each tree 
as an individual. 


Bloomington, Illinois — Tullahoma, Tennessee — San Francisco, California 
Representatives in twenty-seven states, and Canada. 


Headquarters Office: 


W. L. ALEXANDER & COMPANY 


Eighth Floor, Dekum Building 


San Francisco Office: 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
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She washed her face and 


saved the water 


It was too precious to lose. It was used again for the 


evening ablutions. 


She had to carry each bucket half a 


mile through the sagebrush. But she stuck it out on the 


gray, dry 
that is worth $3200. 


Utah plains. Now she has a quarter section 


Gossip worried this girl homesteader. In the solitude of 
the sagebrush men—and women—havelittleto talk about. 
So they talk about the nearest neighbor who lives two 
miles away. The girl had to be more careful of her 
speech and actions in’ the wilderness than in the crowded 
city. There was no shade, yet she dared not ask her 
caller to step into the shack at high noon. 


The experiences of a girl homesteader will be told in 
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you never had a chance! 


“ 

Four years ago you and I worked at 
the same bench. [I realized that to get 
ahead I needed special training, and 
decided to let the International Cor- 
respondence Schools help me. I wanted 
you to do the same, but you said, ‘Aw, 
forget it!’ You had the same chance I] 
had, but you turned it down. No, Jim, 
you can’t expect more money until you’ve 
trained yourself to handle bigger work.” 





There are lots of ‘‘Jims’’ in the world—in 
stores, factories, offices, everywhere. Are you 
one of them? Wakeup! Every time you see 
an I, C. S. coupon your chance is staring you 
in the face. Don’t turn it down. 

Right now over one hundred thousand men 
are preparing themselves for bigger jobs and 
better pay through I. C. S. courses. 

You can join them and get in line for pro- 
motion. Mark and mail this coupon, and 
find out how. 

I. C. S., Box 3654, Scranton, Pa. 


U wwre oe oe oe = TEAR OUT HERE ENCE SCHOOLS | 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 3654, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for 
the position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 
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Marine Engineer 
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Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
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Sheet Metal Worker 
CHEMICAL ENGINEER 


Name 


HB BOOKKEEPER 
P Stenographer and Typist 
= Cert. Pub. Accountant 
tL) Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
coop ENGLISH 
Teacher 
Common School Subjects 
CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
[) AGRICULTURE 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 
Navigator ] Spanish 
D Poultry Raising German 
AUTOMOBILES [_) French 
[auto Repairing Italian 
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and No 
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series of big gripping tales 
of the Canadian police by 
one of America’s greatest 
masters of virile fiction in 
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| that confidence—well—you understand, 


of course. You might tell Mr. Searles | 
you had this information from an unim- 
source—don’t mention my 
name—you know—” 

“Yes, sir. Iunderstand. Do you think 
my five thousand dollars is in danger, Mr. 
Hickman?” Tommy pleaded anxiously. 

“TI do not think it. I know it. The 
steamer Stansbury will be reported 
missing until she is overdue thirty days— 
and then she’s going toturn up. At the 
present time she is snug in a little harbor 
on the west coast of Formosa. She 
kicked off her wheel and drifted in there; 
the skipper let go his anchor, and there 
she is at this minute, snug as a bug in a 
rug, while her skipper, who is also her 
owner, is in Shanghai getting a new wheel 
cast. In Shanghai he met the skipper of 

barkentine Sailor Boy; my skipper 
warned him to keep quiet about the 
Stansbury and permit the vessel to be 
reported overdue; then when she ap- 
peared on the board to play her to arrive 


| when the price was right! The skipper 
of the Sailor Boy cabled my son to place | 

| .ve hundred dollars on her for him—to | 
arrive; I heard about it, figured there was | 

| some skulduggery afoot and cabled the | 


master of the Sailor Boy to cable me in 
cipher everything he knew about the 
Stansbury—and here is his reply.” 

Old Hickman thrust an old cablegram 
under Tommy Kenyon’s nose and then 
tossed it back on the desk. Tommy’s 
knees shook under him. For two weeks 


| his contrition had been tempered with the 


thought that Jim Searles might yet win 
out on the contracts Tommy had en- 


| dorsed to him, and that for his greatness 
| of heart in temporarily beggaring himself | 

to save the cashier, a just God would | 
But that hope | 
was gone now, and the tears sprang to | 


shower him with gold. 


Tommy’s eyes. He was terribly sorry 


| for Jim Searles and a little bit sorrier for 
himself, for he would have to repay Jim | 


Searles at the rate of a hundred a month, 


his young life to square the debt, principal 
and interest. 

“O Mr. Hickman,” 
shall I do?” 

“T see you do not know what to do, so I 
The Stansbury is no longer 
insurable, so even if you had another five 


he wailed, ‘what 


| thousand to bet on her to arrive, you 


could not cover that way; if you could, 
you could not cover fully, and moreover, 
I should not permit it. You have gam- 
bled enough already, poor boy. Unfor- 


tunately—forgive me, my boy, for speak- | 
ing so plainly—you stole that five thou- | 


sand dollars you bet on the Stansbury— 
and that makes it particularly hard. Yes, 
indeed. Par-tic-u-lar-ly hard!” 

Tommy Kenyon thought he should 
faint. 
discovered his terrible secret? 
too square chin dropped; pop-eyed with 
terror he stared at old man Hickman. 
Presently he found his voice. “It’s a lie,” 
he stammered. 

“Naturally you would deny it,’ 
Hickman retorted, and knew he had hit 
the nail on the beni. “However, I do not 
ask you to admit it. 
impose -d in you by your employ ers, 
Tommy —that’s your name, isn’t it? to 
steal ten municipal bonds from the office 
safe. Those bonds were the property of 
—by the way, do you want me to give you 


‘MOST IMPORTANT 
TOOLS of the HOME- 
MAKER’S TRADE 


* BISSELL’S 
arpet 
Sweeper 


Aveeno 


BISSELL’S 
Vacuum 
Sweeper 


The terrible dust and dirt, the 
rain of smoke and soot, that af- 
flicts modern home-makers makes 
the cleaning apparatus the most important 
of all home equipment; BISSELL’S Vacuum 
Sweeper and Carpet Sweeper are thus the 
most important of all domestic tools. The 
vacuum machine, with its powerful suction, 
does the general cleaning both quickly, 
easily and in a sanitary manner; the famous 
carpet sweeper takes care of all the daily 
sweeping jobs, saving work and time as it 
has for over 40 years. 

This BISSELL combination marks the 
world’s progress in domestic convenience 
and sanitary methods. No dust; less 
work and less trouble; surely enough ad- 
vantages to convince every woman that 
modern homes need both BISSELL’S 
Vacuum Sweeper and Carpet Sweeper. 

Vacuum Sweepers and Cleaners (with 
and without brush) at $7.50 and $9.00. Car- 
pet Sweepers, $2.75 to $5.25. Slightly high- 
er in West, South and in Canada. Sold by 
dealers everywhere. Booklet on request. 

BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
Largest and Oldest Exclusive Manufacturers of 

arpet Sweeping Devices in the World. 
Dept. 192 Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Made ir Canada, too 




















How had this amazing old man | 
His not | 


° oldi| 


You abused the trust | 


| and it was going to take several years of | 


Ready-cut Houses 
Fit Your Pocketbook 





Not portable—but a permanent— 
substantial — attractive home — a 
home that you will be proud of 
after building. 


You can build it yourself. All 
lumber machine sawed, insuring a 
perfect fit—eliminates waste material 
—reduces labor cost—a large saving 
on the big items of building. 


Every piece numbered to correspond 
with the plans—and the plans are 
explicit. Complete—houses as low 
as 

If you intend to build in the city, 
country or seashore, let us show 
you what we have done for others. 
A free catalog awaits your request. 


Ready Built House Co. 











980 Broadway Portland, Ore. } 
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KODAK 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
Cael ane ih some trailors, ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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Witchery or Science 


For That Corn? 


ILL you use something 

ancient as witchcraft— 

methods harsh, uncertain 
and unscientific? 


Or the modern way—gentle, 
sure and final—devised by a 
chemist who spent 25 years on 
corns? 


Blue-jay is the method used by 
doctors—used by experts—used 
by millions who have tried it. It’s 
a thin little plaster which applies 
to the corn the wonderful B @ B 
wax. 91% of all corns go with 


a 
Blue-jay 
15 and 25 cents—at Druggists 
Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters 


BAUER @ BLACK, Chicago and New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


the first plaster. The stubborn 
9% yield to the second or third. 

The pain ends instantly. The 
corn ends in 48 hours. 

A million corns monthly disap- 
pear under Blue-jay.. Your own 
friends employ it. Countless 
people around you—users of 
Blue-jay—never let a corn ache 
twice. 

We urge you totry it. Prove 
the quick relief, the permanent 
removal. In this day corns are 
needless. 


Ends 
Corns 


—_. 


their numbers? Well, you hypothecated 
them with the Second National Bank, 
and you had no sooner done this thin 
than you were sorry. Evidently Mr, 
Searles must have discovered your crime, 
for he took up the note for you and re. 
turned the bonds to the safe—” 

“How did you discover all this?” 
Tommy whined. “Jim Searles never told 
you. He’s not the kind of a man to doa 











kind act and then brag about it.” 

“How did I discover the Stansbury is 
hidden in that wild little harbor on the 
west coast of Formosa? Don’t ask me, 
son. I can’t betray a confidence.” 

Tommy Kenyon wrung his hands, 
“Oh, what shall I do?” he sniveled; “what 
shall I do?” 

“Yes, it’s going to be pretty hard on 
poor Mr. Searles,” old Hickman agreed, 

“‘He’s a poor man—largely because o! his 
generous and sympathetic nature— and 
this is a loss he can ill afford. For your 
father’s sake I shall pay it for you!” 

“O Mr. Hickman!” 

“Tut! Tut! No thanks, young nian, 
I’m square with your father now, and 
once I did him a grievous injustice. Run 
back to your ofhce, bring me up those 
foolish contracts of yours and I’ll give 
= the five thousand dollars to hand to 

r. Searles.” 

Tommy Kenyon shook the old hypo- 
crite’s hand in a hysteria of rejoicing and 
fled back to the office, where he poured 
forth the incredible tale to Jim Searles. 

Mr. Searles smiled. 

Then he put on his hat. “Where are 
you going, Jim?” Tommy queried. 

“Up to old Hickman’s office to give 
him the shock of his life,” Jim Searles 


| answered and departed on his charitable 
| errand. 


IV 
cy Hickman opened the door to his 


private office when Jim Searles 
knocked. “Why, hello, Mr. Searles,” he 
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FASHIONED HOSE 





have the shape of foot, ankle and calf 
knit-in without seams. This gives 
comfort and a smooth, snug fit at all 
times—there’s no room for wrinkles, 
Cotton, Lisle, Mercerized, Art Silk 
25C, 35C, 50C, 75C 
Ash your dealer. Booklet upon request 
Burson Knitting Co. 
65 Summer St. Rockford, Ill. 
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The VOSE PLAYER PIANO 


not only has one of the latest, most per- 
fect control methods, but has a patent 
device that enables you to instantly 
change the key in which a pieceis written 
to suit your taste or the voice of the 
singer. This is a most remarkable im- 
provement, without which no player 
pianoiscomplete. To this is added the 
sweet tone and supreme quality of the 
Vose Piano, made for 66 years by the 
Vose family. 

Time payments accepted. Delivered to your 
home fee of charge, Liberal allowance for old 
pianos, if interested in a Piano or Player 
Piano send for beautifully illustrated catalog. 
VOSE @& SONS PIANO COMPANY 
168 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
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said cordially and without exhibiting the 
least surprise, ‘come in and sit down. 
You called, I take it, in reference to our 
young friend Kenyon.” 

“You’ve guessed it, Mr. Hickman. ‘The 
boy just returned to the office and told me 
of his conversation with you.” 

“Too bad, too bad,” old Hickman 
mourned. “These things are very sad, 
Mr. Searles, very sad. How foolish of 
that poor boy to hypothecate those 
bonds! Well, wisdom comes with the 

ears and Tommy will live and learn. 
His splendid father raised him right. 
That I know. But as Solomon says in the 
Proverbs: ‘Therefore shall they eat of the 
fruit of their own way and be filled with 
their own devices. For the turning away 
of the simple shall slay them and the 
prosperity of fools shall destroy them.’” 

Old Hickman paused. He smiled a 
little. “I might go on and finish the 
chapter,” he continued, “‘but—” 

“Pray do,” said Jim Searles. 

“But whoso hearkeneth unto me shall 
dwell safely and shall be quiet from fear 
of evil.’” 

“T’m a bit of a sharp on Solomon my- 
self,” Mr. Searles replied demurely. “‘!’m 
not a church-goer, but I love to read the 
Bible for the sheer beauty of its sonorous 
lines. Looking at you sitting there, Mr. 
Hickman, I am reminded of the third and 
fourth verses, chapter three, of the Prov- 
erbs: ‘Let not mercy and truth forsake 
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thee; bind them about thy neck; write 


them upon the table of thine heart. So | 


shalt thou find favor and good under- 
standing in the sight of God and man. 
“True,” old Hickman murmured pious- 
ly. “I only did my duty by the boy.” | 
Jim Searles saw that he was shooting 
high and to the left. “Talking in para- 
bles isn’t my long suit, Mr. Hickman, and 
I see you didn’t assimilate what I was 
driving at. I’ll try another Proverb, ‘My 
son, attend unto my wisdom and bow 
thine ear to my _ understanding—lest 
strangers be filled with thy wealth 
and thy labors be in the house of a 


stranger 


“Eh? What’s that?” old Hickman | 


started. atts Fi: 
“Whenever I get started on this biblical 


stuf I never know when to stop,” Jim | 


Searles continued, almost  childishly. 
“?’m awfully strong for the Proverbs. 
Listen to this one. ‘These six things doth 
the Lord hate; yea, seven are an abomina- 
tion unto Him. A proud look, a lying 


tongue, and hands that shed innocent | 
blood. A heart that deviseth wicked im- | 


aginations, feet that be swift in running 
to mischief; a false witness that speaketh 
lies—’ ” 

“Look here, my friend. What did you 
come up here for?” old Hickman de- 
manded. His face was telltale with 
anger and shame. 


“To tell you that Tommy Kenyon isn’t | 
as great a little ass as you took him to be; 


to tell you that those bonds he hypothe- 
cated were my bonds and I gave them to 
him to hypothecate,” Jim Searles lied gal- 
lantly. ““To tell you to your face that 
you're an infernal old hypocritical scoun- 
drel; to tell you that I know you're a 
member of the overdue syndicate: to tell 


you that you have the wrong pig by the | 
ear when you go butting in on my busi- | 


ness; to tell you that if I ever hear you 
charge Tommy Kenyon with crooked 
work |’ll have him sue you for slander; 
to tell you that I have, right here in my 
breast pocket, contracts calling for $104,- 
761.80 in case the steamer Stansbury fails 
to show up. You know in your wicked 


heart, you old thief, that she’s at the bot- | 


tom of the sea.” 


| 
‘os . | 
“How dare you, sir?” old Hickman 


chattered. 

“I dare anything—when I know I’m 
right. Now, Mr. Hickman, you’re a gam- 
ble. I’m a piker. You want these con- 
tracts | hold because you’re a bit of a 
plunger under cover and I want you to 


have them because I’m a bit of a piker | 
in the open, and it takes courage to wait | 


and cash in. You can have my contracts 
at fifty cents on the dollar—and any old 
time you turn down a bargain that’s go- 


ing to net you one hundred per cent proft, | 
there’ll be a blue moon in the sky. Call a | 
ot of ill | 


meeting of your syndicate, you 
omen, and talk turkey to them. My offer 
holds good until midnight. If you want 
to communicate with me, call me up at 
the office. I’ll be working late. Good- 
evening,” and Jim Searles got up and 
walked out. ‘ 

At nine o’clock old man Hickman 
phoned him to come up and get his check. 
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Californians 


When you come to New York, 
arrange to stop at the HOTEL 
BELLECLAIRE, Broadway at 
77th St. 


A few years ago 77th Street was 
way up-town. Now, with the 
shopping and theatrical dis- 
tricts only a few minutes away, 
it is an ideal location. 


The best part of the location is 
that it is only two blocks away 
from Riverside Drive on the 
West and Central Park on the, 
East—and that it is in the heart 
of the exclusive residential 
district. 


But the best part of the Hotel 
itself is its food. Everything else 
is fine, too, but the cooking and 


Delightfully Refreshing 


JAF ROSE 


Talcum Powder 
Use it for every purpose of the Toilet—in 
the nursery, after a bath—as a face powder. 
Men prefer it after shaving. 
It is smooth, cooling, fragrant, and_ delight- 
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the food are supreme. 
ROBERT D. BLACKMAN 


Hotel Belleclaire 


fully refreshing. Imparts thelasting fragrance 
f Fresh roses, Unexcelled for baby’s tender 
skin. 
~ P i nancies Mica, 
Trial Offer: Tor romeuit snd ape a eae at 
Jap Rose Taicum Powder, see Rose Soap, Jap Rese Cold 
Cream and Jap Rose Toilet Water. 
JAMES S. KIRK & CO., 468 E. Austin Ave., Chicago = 
of “Good” Soaps Since 1839 = 


Makers = 
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At ten o’clock next morning Jim Searles 
Was at the Marine National Bank and had 
the check certified, after which he re- 
moved his account to the Second Na- 
tional. Upon returning to the office he 
drew four checks for $2,380.95 and handed 
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Would you plant your fruit 
trees in large tubs ? 


“Without the use of dynamite in tree- 
planting,” says U. S. Bulletin No. 38, 
“the roots soon meet with the smooth 
and compacted sides of the hole, through 


which they have great difficulty in 
penetrating. The tree is in about 
the same situation as if it had been 
planted in a large tub.” 


But when you plant your trees 
in holes blasted with 


POWDERS 


ms CANS FARM POWDERS 


ap your me. 
nee below your dealer’ 5 04 


the trees will grow faster, develop deeper, 
stronger roots and bear earlier. ‘When 
dynamite is used,” continues the bulletin, 
“cracks are formed in the soil to distances 
of five or sometimes six feet on all sides. 
This makes the very best conditions for 
the continued growth of the tree. For 
tree planting dynamite is recommended 
confidently as the best method of prepar- 
ing the soil.” 

In selecting explosives for your orchard work, 


be careful to get those that will pulverize the soil, 
rather than pack it or throw it in the air. The 


roper explosives are either of the two Giant 
Aa Powders—Eureka Stumping Powder and 
Giant Stumping Powder — both improved forms of 
dynamite, made especially to meet western agricul- 


tural conditions. They are sold by distributors 
everywhere. Ask your dealer for them. 


Book, “Better Orchard 
Tillage,” FREE 


Practical, valuable information on 
improved methods of planting and culti- 
vating fruit trees is contained in this 
illustrated book. Other books on stump 
blasting, subsoiling, ditching and boulder 
blasting are also free. Choose the books 
you want and mail the coupon. 


THE GIANT POWDER CO., Con. 
‘Everything for Blasting”’ 
Home Office : 


Branch Offices: _ Seattle, 
Salt Lake City, 


San Francisco 


Spokane, Portland 


Denver 
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Who's Who in the West— 


Neither social position nor business influence qualifies an 
individual for entrance into the monthly Hall of Fame 
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known as 


“Interesting Westerners.” 


Some of the vital 


personalities of the Western country are obscure and un- 
known. People who are‘‘doing things,”’ however quietly, 
are worth meeting. All sorts and conditions of these 
really important persons hold informal receptions twelve 
times a year in the pages of Sunset, The Pacific Monthly. 
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each member of his little syndicate hig 
check and his two bonds. 

“The syndicate is up the spout,” he de 
clared. “I’m through. I’m not a gamble, 
boys; I never could hope to be a deaf 
game sport. I’ve sold out our contracy 
because I thought twenty-four hundred 
per cent was profit enough for any man; 
I couldn’t wait until the Stansbury is te 
ported missing, and I’ve played an ove, 
due ship for the last time. Gambling 
no business even in fun.” 


HAT did you do with old Hick 

man?” Tommy Kenyon queried, 
when he came into Jim Searles’ « fice a 
few minutes later. 

“Tommy,” said Jim Searles, “ll my 
life I’ve been the recipient of other peo 

le’s troubles and the bearer of their 
are Dae J took a burden from you be 
cause you’re young and there’s hope for 
you, and that burden has now been re 
moved. I sold out to old man Hi kman 
oe $47,619.00 and the money is in the 

ank 

“Good gracious, Jim!” the young fellow 
gasped. “Do we split that much?’ 

“No,” said Jim Searles, ‘‘we do not. | 
bought your contracts from you for five 
thousand and two dollars and fifty cents 
in cash and a million dollars’ worth of 
honor and self-respect. Tommy, you 
don’t get one little smell. I’ve been s 
busy taking care of other people all my 
life I haven’t been able to lay up a cent, 
and this wad is entirely for the use and 
benefit of little James in his blithe old age, 
oe back to your cage and behave your 
se 

When the “Stansbury” was thirty days 
overdue she was reported as missing at 
Lloyds 1 in London, and old man Hick 
man’s wicked heart slowed down to about 
seven beats a minute, for the excitement 
was nigh to killing him, and he could 
scarcely keep to himself the news that he 
had purchased, entirely for his own ac 
count, not only the contracts held by Jim 
Searles, but about eighteen thousand dol 
lars’ worth additional here and there, 
working through a trusted lieutenant. 
Jim Searles heard of these purchases from 
time to time and managed to check up oa 
a good many of them by listening to the 
gossip on the floor of the Merchants Ex 
change. He almost envied old man Hick- 
man his superb gambler’s nerve, until one 
day he came into the Exchange shortly 
after luncheon; then he remembered he 
had forgotten something, so he went toa 
bookstore down the street, purchased a 
cheap edition of the Bible and returned 
with it to the Exchange. He watched at 
the gate until old man Hickman came 
trotting in; whereupon he accosted the old 
fellow and drew the Bible from his pocket. 

“I want to read you something, Mr. 
Hickman,” he said sweetly. 

Old man Hickman ectled he was if 
for something unpleasant, but for the sake 
of the fragments of his self-respe ct he 
concluded to brazen it out. “Very well 
Searles,” he snapped. “I guess I can't 
listen to anything better than a chapter 
from the Bible. Go to it.’ 

Jim Searles thereupon read from the 
eighth chapter of the book of Daniel: 


"Then I lifted up mine eyes, and saw, 
and, behold, there stood before the river 
a ram which had two horns: and the two 


(Continued on page 100) 
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The Soul’s Awaking 


and the Price of Prunes | 


(Continued from page 27) 


this new contract is uniform everywhere. 


It gives the grower the exclusive right to 
fx the price at which his fruit is to be 
sold, subject of course to market condi- 
tions; it provides for a uniform system of 
grading and packing, for a uniform system 


of accounting, for the collection and dis- | 


semination of market information and for 


joint efforts in the extension and develop- | 
ment of markets new and old, both at | 


home and abroad. 


The Northwestern fruit growers have | 
an effective instrument with which jointly | 
to promote the sale of box apples. Will | 


they make good use of it? Only time can 


tell. /erhaps their souls have not yet | 
been purified sufficiently in the fires of | 


adversity; perhaps they will refuse to 
make use of the instrument in the spirit 
in which it was fashioned. Their fate now 
lies in their own hands. Backed and sup- 
ported wholeheartedly, without mental 
reservation by the growers and shippers, 
the Fruit Growers’ Agency will be able 
to place the Pacific Northwest’s fruit in- 
dustry on a sound, stable foundation. But 
this foundation cannot be built, will not 
last unless it is anchored in the true spirit 
of codperation. And the spirit of codpera- 
tion resides in the hearts of men, not in 
the clauses of a contract. 


T’S a man-size job, though, to bring 

this spirit out and make it perform. 
The excessive individualism developed 
by the peculiar conditions under which 
American agriculture is carried on must 
be overcome before collective action is 
possible. It is being overcome. The work 
of the state market directors in three 
Western states—Harris Weinstock of Cal- 
ifornia, W. G. Scholtz of Idaho and Hec- 
tor McPherson of Oregon—is daily in- 
creasing the number of converts. Of 
necessity their campaigns are educational 
in character. They cannot undertake, 
even with state aid, to take the farmer’s 
roduct and sell it for him at a profit. 
hat is the farmer’s own job. But they 
can show him the way, point out to him 
how, through collective effort and modern 
business practices, he can obtain good pay 
for his labor and a fair return on his in- 
vestment. It can be done. The citrus 
growers, the almond and walnut men, the 
raspberry producers of Puyallup, even the 
Finnish salmon fishermen of Astoria have 
proved it. But their achievements do not 
fest on any particular style of organiza- 
tion, contract or procedure. The spirit, 
the will to codperate made their success 
possible. The price of prunes depends 
largely upon the condition of the growers’ 
soul. 
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BRAND a 


Your answer to this question is 
Carnation Milk 


It is the only milk supply you need in your 
home. It is safe, it is clean, sweet and pure. It 
protects youand yourchildrenfromall thedangers 
that lurk in milk which is not properly handled. 


After the rich, clean Carnation Milk is put into cans and her- 

metically sealed, it is sterilized. It cannot become contami- 
nated. When you open it, it is as wholesome, pure and 
healthful as when fresh from the cow. 


Use Carnation Milk diluted for cooking, baking and for drinking; 
undiluted for coffee and over fruits and cereals. 


Do as the western housewives do—keep a few cans of Carnation 
Milk in the pantry and the rest of the case in the basement or 
the store room. 
Our special handsomely illustrated recipe book 
contains tested, evaporated milk recipes for 
everyday dishes and special ones—we send 
it free on request. Write for it now. 


Order it by the case. If you are not 

already a user, try three cans. 

Your grocer is “The Carnation 

Milkman.” 

Carnation Milk Products 
Company 

733 Stuart Bldg., SEATTLE, U.S.A, 
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Going to Get Your Nose Blistered This Summer? 


If you are planning to drive Betty into the hills for a week or a month, you want to 
know about the latest wrinkles in outdoor conveniences for the gasoline camper. 
L. W. Peck writes comprehensively of things the motor traveler in the woods and 


mountains should have for the good of his body and his soul 
In the June issue of Sunset 
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Motoring and Good Roads 





















































Bucking the Dust Trail 


Adventures on a Gas Cart in the Western Sagebrush 


T is a long trail, is this dust trail. It 

comes winding out of the sandy 

sagebrush lands of central Colorado, 

enters the neighboring state of Utah 
at Vernal, turns toward the sunset and 
squirming about like a serpent aims ever 
to westward toward Utah’s capital. From 
this fair queen city of the dry lands it 
turns northward, skirts the bitter waters 
of America’s greatest salt lake, thence 
swings westward and, touching the dead 
desert, winds through far scattered cattle 
and mining towns in Nevada, paralleling 
the Overland Trail of wondrous fame in 
history and fiction which it joins at Reno. 
Thence the doubled highway climbs over 
the Sierras and, heading southwestward 
for the Golden Gate, loses its dusty 
rakishness, assumes respectability and 
becomes a thoroughfare, a real road. 
And always in this region of almost rain- 
less summers it is dusty. The sun- 
mellowed haze that hovers miles ahead 
or behind the traveler tells him who is 
coming or going. Plainsmen here read 
these golden clouds above the sagebrush 
and greasewood, and because one horse 
raises less dust than two, and neither 
cloud resembles the comet wake of an 
automobile, they read truly. 

The dust trail that is, is not the trail 
that was. The romance of the not far 
distant past has gone out of it. Ah, what 
a fall! Colorado, Utah, Nevada—what 
did not the very mention of these ro- 
mantic names once call up in our imagi- 

nations? The 
gunman 
bad man and 
rampageous In- 
dian—how we 
loved him and 
hated to give 
him to the law! 
Yet one may 
travel the dust 
trail today and 
look for him in 
vain. The gaily 
decked cow- 
puncher of the 
pictures — and 
the movies— 
comes up for 
inspection in 
blue overalls, a 
respectable, 
harmless ap- 
pearing chap; 
his guns are not 


<n 


By Hamilton M. Laing 


much in evidence. An odd Indian—dis- 
reputable Piute or obese squaw of some 
half forgotten tribe—may show up rarely, 
and teams of horses or mules still may be 
seen driven tandem; but the stagecoach 
has descended to the plane of a mere 
automobile. In fact most of the dust- 
comets are kicked up not by the feet of 
cow ponies, a la Remington, but by the 
rubber tires of the auto tourist. Even 
the impudent little motorcycle raises its 
comet there, at rarer intervals though, 
for the two-wheeled conveyance is out- 
classed by the four-wheeled in this land, 
and it was on such steeds that we (Frat, 
Tan and J) tackled the dust trail to have 
old notions and ideas dispelled and to 
acquire new ones. 

Our trail is not one likely to become a 
favorite with the devotees of the little 
gas cart. On such uncertain footing, two 
wheels have not the anchoring qualities 
of four; the rider must use his own good 
legs as outriggers, and in the extreme 
cases fight hard to get through at all. 
Under the influence of the environment 
the two-wheeled steed seems called on 
to emulate the worst behavior of the 
vilest mustang outlaw, and probably no 
rider has followed the dust trail far with- 
out being bucked from his saddle several 
times. 

Oh, the variety of that trail! In 


ridableness it swings from the extre! 
of impossible dust and chuck-holes wi! 
an automobile drags its belly and ; 
aground, or from a rampant irrigation 
ditch that must be forded, to the macad- 
am and concrete roads radiating from 
Salt Lake City—these last, thoroughfires 
that could not be improved upon if the 
state tried for a generation. And between 
these two poles there lies anything, every- 
thing that in any ramble of the imagina- 
tion could be construed as a road. Wind- 
ing, two-rut sand trails through the gray 
sagebrush, stony up-hill roads, stony down- 
dale roads, roads like plowed fields, roads 
washed bare to the stones by some recent 
cloudburst, roads of clay and sand and 
earth of wondrous colors—such are 
some of the vagaries to be encountered. 
But it must not be felt that this trail 
of the dry lands is a veritable ogre of a 
road seeking victims and enticing the 
itinerant tourist to his destruction. There 
were the good places where the baked 
soil was brick hard and smooth; the little 
towns usually take pride in their few 
miles of adjacent running—in fact the 
citizens are all too prone to speak of their 
boulevards—and here and there the state 
has taken firm hold of the trail, shaken 
most of the crookedness out of it, and by 
substituting trigonometry for romance, 
made an ordinary, though dusty, high- 
way. There, too, beyond Winnemucca, 
Nevada, we found a road, a flightway of 
which speed lovers might well dream in 
rosy dreams. 
Down in a 





‘*This turn-coat land of extremes, its gray valleys and painted hills and ethereal sky, its it 
tingling silence by day and night and the coyote song that but deepened it’’ 


valley it lay be- 
tween purple 
hills, not a road 
but the = dry 
white bed of an 
ancient lake. 
With but a few 
greasewood is- 
lands of green- 
ery here and 
there it was 
spread flat, 
smooth as a 
billiard — table 
and led off into 
the sunset. 
Weary ile: ; of 
sand we had 
fought when we 
came out upon 
and — ah, 
the heaven for 
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Tad HE warm welcome won from critical motor car buyers by the Olds- 
eras mobile Light Eight De Luxe is only the natural recognition inevitably 
pallens) accorded tangible motor car merit. No more—no less. From time to 
oads ff time other cars may have appeared which seemed—in advance—fit to 
cent dispute the place and prestige of Oldsmobile Light Eight. But close 
and &f comparison has invariably served rather to quicken a realization of Olds- 
are mobile superiority. There never has been—there never will be—in the 
pie: minds of most men any acceptable substitute for inimitable quality. The 
ie: super-smoothness of the mighty power-flow, the incomparable charm of 
pis the distinctively designed body, the utter perfection of the most minute 
"hese. details in equipment and appointment—these features of the Oldsmobile 
ahial Light Eight are of resistless appeal to those who seek the fullest meas- 
little ure of motor car service. 
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Those who have regarded with unconcealed 


perience have learned the disadvantages of 


 be- doubt the complicated mechanism of many narrow, cramped riding quarters will find the 
‘ple multi-cylinder motors will be highly gratified roominess of the Oldsmobile Light Eight 
road with the ideal simplicity of the Oldsmobile body and the restful luxury of its wide seats 
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Light Eight. Those who have looked askance 
at the excessive fuel cost of many cars—de- 
fended in some quarters as a legitimate evil 
of multi-cylinder motors—will find further 
reason for Oldsmobile superiority in the fact 
that it averages twelve to fourteen miles per 
gallon of gasoline. Those who through ex- 


Write for our new booklet, 


and deep upholstery most pleasurable. And 
those who have been told that great weight 
is essential to strength and safety will dis- 
cover in the Oldsmobile Light Eight the 
pleasing paradox of lightness and surpassing 
strength. The Oldsmobile Light Eight 5-pas- 
senger—$1195 f.0.b. Lansing. Roadster,$1195. 


‘‘The Light Eight De Luxe’’ 
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A Tennis Surprise 


Factory eveeatons it has been the custom 
Pri . pace Mg es Tennis Eraapete 
ices— throug mi emen or in shops 
conducted by sporting goods houses. 
33% to In consequence prices have nat- 
40% urally been kept well above cost— 
Le. so you'll be particularly pleased to 
ss learn about 


The “Brooks,’’ a Man’s 
$10 Special 


Made of second growth selected ash, with ma- 
hogany throat, strongly reinforced shoulders, 
strung with very best English lamb’s gut (15 or 
16 gauge optional), cedar handles complete. 
Beautiful balance. Handles 5 to 5% inches. 
Weights 13 to 144% ounces. Our Factory $6 00 
Price to SuNsET readers, carriage prepaid 
A During all these years, no manufac- 
turer has seen fit to market a Special 
Woman’s high-grade Racket for Women, hav- 
ing all the exacting features of 
Special Rackets made — for meat 
We come to the rescue in this 
Racket respect with 


The “‘Princess,’’a Woman’s 
$10 Special 


Same quality qualifications as the “Brooks.” 
Handles 44% to 5 inches. Weights 12 to 13! 
ouncee Our Factory Price to SuNsET $6 00 
readers, carriage prepaid ° 

The ‘‘West Side’’—designed for players who 
want the principal features of a Special without 
paymg for | the real finesse of a “Brooks” or a 
**Princess.” Handles 5 to 5% inches. Weights 
12% to 14% ounces. Would retail for $6.00. 
Our Factory Price to SunsET readers, $4 00 
carriage prepaid . 

The ‘“‘Oxferd’’—for Beginners. Standard Size 
Handles. Weights 12% to 1344 ounces. Would 
retail for $3.00. Our Factory Price to $2 00 
Sunser readers, carriage prepaid ° 

These four Rackets are absolutely guaranteed. 
Immediate deliveries assured. Money refunded 
if they are not found to be as age Ask 
for Booklet of 1916 Rules and Court Layout— 


. Brooks Tennis Racket Co. 
PROVIDENCE, 
RHODE ISLAND 


Reference: 


National Bank of 

















IS YOUR MONEY 
WORKING FOR YOUS 


There are numerous houses which have sold 
bonds for ten, twenty, thirty years without 
causing their clients to lose one dollar. Would 
you feel safe in following the advice of such 
firms? 

If you want better than four per cent without 
running any risks, write to Financial Editor, 
Sunset Magazine, San Francisco, for informa- 
tion concerning the standing and the record of 
Far Western bond houses. 











The ee Miller ae 


of Expression and Music. Reading, Dramatic Art, 
Literature, Voice, Violin, Piano. 
Alddress: Principal, Eleanor Miller School 


PASADENA CALIFORNIA 
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good motorists, if there are any such, 
must be something like that. Faster! 
An extra gunful or two of oil, more 
throttle, more, more, till the motor purred 
into a hum, till, though it was dead calm, 
there was a rushing wind in our ears, and 
we lay down after the manner of the 


| signboard monsters in goggles and hump- 
| ed our backs too, till the throttle grip 
| was open wide, till the indicator trem- 








| bling at forty and fifty, darted timidly up 


to sixty, hovered, and then all atremble 
tripped on up to sixty-five and seventy 
and then ran back again as_ though 
ashamed to register such shocking speed. 
That indeed was no man-made road, but 
it was a link in the chain of the dust trail. 


Be T there are more pleasures to this | 


road than the mere joy of whizzing. 
For in this droughty land where the air 12 
so dry that distance becomes a blue void 
and loses half its meaning, the world 
seems a dream in color. Always the in- 
tangible blue and purple hilis in the dis- 
tance look across the gray-green sage or 
deeper greasewood clumps below, always 
the vari-colored road twists away like a 
colored serpent, always the nearby hills 
or canyon walls burn hotly in rede and 
chromes, always the golden dust columns 
whirling up like sacrificial fires rise 
straight to heaven, always the sky dome 
of softest ethereal blue arches from zenith 
to horizon. The juniper and pinion 
pines enriching the hillsides above the 
pasture-like mesas of the Strawberry, 
the red sandstone cliffs of the Diamond 
Fork—bored and gouged by erosion into 
capital eyries for the hawks—the gap in 


| the blue hills through which we looked 








REDUCED FREIGHT RATES | 


Through Car Service for Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East, Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Pacifie Bldg., San Francisco Van Nays Bldg,. Los Angeles | 


' and closer together with the years. They 


Alaska Building. Seattle 
New York Boston Cincinnati 


out upon the yellow, shimmering desert, 
the green valley land of the ditches and 
tall poplars in Utah, each and all jointly 
and severally combined with a thousand 
others to adorn this long picture gallery 
of the dust trail. 

Second interest of the road to the trav- 
eler is the human associations along the 
way—the folks one meets. Some even 
might reverse this. Though the Indian 
is gone and the gay cowboy not just what 
he used to be, there is still much the same 
human nature along the way. At least 
one of those heroes of romance is there 
still; the hold-up man plies his trade as of 
yore but now he does it otherwise than 
with a gun. He has a sign on Front 
street—the biggest sign in town too— 
that calls on you to stand and deliver. 
And whoever on rubber tires ever passed 
such a sign? If you do not deliver he 
shoots you casually and easily, but as 
unerringly as any Wild Bill or Dead- Eye 
Dick ever did it with “Fifty miles to the 
next gas—how’re you off?” When you 
pay the bill for a full tank you realize that 
Bill or Dick has but changed his methods. 

The prairie-schooner is there still and 
will be for many a day. In the little town 
of Carlin, Nevada, we saw one in the 
process of manufacture. Still is it drawn 
by tough, wiry horses or mules appar- 
ently indifferent to the heat of the dry 
lands; still it shelters driver husband and 
tired wife and two or three small children 
and the household gods. 

It is well for these lands that there are 
such travelers on the road. They are the 
intrepid ones who are bringing the emer- 
ald patches into the valleys, at long 
intervals no doubt, but growing larger 
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You buy your Tires at the 
Price for which they were 
made to Sell. 

Marathon Tires are built to 
command a price above the or- 
dinary. Our aim hasbeen to 
build the best Tire in the 
world. Their concentrated 
Tread has rubber heaped up 
where wear comes most; the 
Tire Body has one ortwomore 
layers of fabric than other 
Tires of the same rated size— 
for extra strength; and there is 
no compromise anywhere on 
quality of either material or 
workmanship. 


Made in all or and sizes, in either 
the Regular Fabric Body or the Elae- 
tie Whip-Cord. Both styles are 
definitely guaranteed 5, 000 miles. 
Regular Fabric tire is equipped 
with a Snow- White Tread. and the 
Elastic Whip-Cord with the aristo- 
cratic Black Tread. 
— Extra~-Heavy Red Tubes 
ccessories are carried by all 


Tutiee Dealers. 

THE MARATHON 
TIRE & RUBBER CO, 
CUYAHOGA FALLS 
OHIO 


Canadian Plant 
St. Catharines, Ont. 








A sample 1916 model a bicycle, 
on arenevel and 30 DAYS 
‘rite at once for Foo fe iliustrated 


elous 
You will willbe opetnea atour fow prices 
RIDER AGENTS Wanted-Bo3s, 
taking orders for Bicycles, 
z undries from our big catalog. 
Do Business direct with the leading bicycle 
house in America. Do n et pat ou &now 
what we can do for you. 


‘MEAD CYCLE CO., DEPT. L216, CHICAGO 








FREE!-3 Books on eM ATS 
&.-Special Boats of 130 leadin; he a Builders. 
2--Gray 2 and 4 cycle Marine ngine Catalog. 


3--Book of Boats for work, fishing, cruising. 
Ask for any ‘or all) of them’ if you’ re interested in boating for p!eas- 
ure or profit, Book one shows more boats than a motor boat show. 








we AMERICAN ANGLER 


EDITED BY CHARLES BRADFORD 


Devoted entirely to fishes and 
fishing. Quarterly. Subscrip- 
tion $1.00 a year. Single 
number, 25c. Reaches 60,000 
tackle makers and anglers. G& 
Advertising rate, 25c a line. 


THE NASSAU PRESS 
JAMAICA, N. Y. 
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Are You a Person 
or Only a Number? 


Two motor and 
Chassis Sizes 


33 at $2285 
48 at $3500 


Prices subject to 
change without notice. 


Complete information 
on request. 


We submit individual 
body and color désigns 
on approval. 


There are two classes of automobile makers. One class treats 
you not as a person having individual personal desires, but 
merely as part of a mass, simply as a Number. ag Buy from 
such a maker, and you are not allowed to express the 
slightest personal wish as to how your car shall be made or 
how it shall look. You must take what that maker turns out 
of his hopper. a The other kind of maker knows you are 
a human being with personal tastes distinctly your own. 
These makers produce superior cars, because men and 
women of taste are accustomed to the best the world pro- 
duces and insist upon highest quality. And these superior 
cars are always individually finished to meet the precise 
requirements of the buyer’s exclusive needs and wishes. as 
When you buy a Winton Six, you secure a car superior 
mechanically, and of precisely the beauty you most admire. ar 
Let us talk it over with you. 


The Winton Company 


110 Berea Road, Cieveland, Ohio 


Pacific Coast Branches: San Francisco, 1250 Van Ness Ave.; Los Angeles, 1225-1231 
South Flower St.; Seattle, 1000-1006 Pike St.; Portland, 23rd and Washington Sts.; 
Vancouver, B. C., 1112 Seymour St. 
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ITSToPs THE 
JLT. JAR, 


HERE are three evils 


with which every car must 


contend—7alt, jar and vibra- 


tion. They are successfully combated by the 


"Hartford 


SHOCK ABSORBER 


which applies the proven principle of frictional absorption to their 


elimination. 


Rough road conditions incite abnormal spring action. 








When roads are rough, effective spring control is essential for riding 
comfort. The Hartford Shock Absorber affords such control through frictional- 
ly-acting discs which anticipate every violent movement of an automobile spring, 
dissipating the excess energy thereof and perfecting the function of the spring. 


Jolt, jar and vibration are robbed of their power to 
cause discomfort to you or harm to your car, when you use the 


Hartford Shock Absorber. 


Mention make, year and model of car and we will send you our 
which telis how to make your particular car a 


y “Comfort Chart,"* 
comfortable and k ! 


uger-lived. 


HARTFORD SUSPENSION COMPANY 
EDWARD V. HARTFORD, President 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Makers of the Hartford Shock Absorber, Hartford Cushion Spring, E. V. Hart- 
ford Electric Brake, Hartford Auto Jack, Hartford Bumper, Red Rack Jack. 


192 Morgan Street 


Pacific Coast Distributors: 
CHANSLOR & LYON COMPANY 
SAN FRANCISCO LOSANGELES OAKLAND FRESNO PORTLAND SEATTLE SPOKANE 
x Formerly Truffault Hartford 


| travelers in automobiles. 


| camping 
| novelties they came; and always a canvas 
| waterbag or two dangled handy and 
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This glass is the only comfortable goggle and efficient 
eye protector made. *Without rims, hinged at the center, 
it is neat and inconspicuous, fits contour of the face and 
affords absolutely unobstructed vision. 

May be procured from any optician, motor supply house 
or sporting goods dealer. If your dealer hasn't them, 
write us. Over 40,000 now in use. 


F. A. HARDY & CO. Department Z. Chicago, Ill. 


25c 
Postpaid 
a 








For lubricating 


~ 
and polishing 


around home or afield 


In the New 
Perfection 
Pocket 
Package 


is a matchless combination. 
Sportsmen have known it for 
years. Dealers sell NYOIL at 
10c. and 25c. Send us the name 
of a live one who doesn't sell 
NYOIL with other necessaries 
for sportsmen and we will send 
you a dandy, handy new can 
(screw top and screw tip) con- 
taining 3} ounces postpaid for 
cents. 





WF Nve, New Bedford, Mass. 
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are pushing back the hand of the deser 

here will be no slackening nor retreat. 
ing of these bearers of green things; for 
theirs is the faith in the future that ep. 
dures. 

And how cheerily they accept their lot; 
how full of optimism their talk. Opti- 
mism, the booster spirit, just plain bluff, 
call it what you will, it is as strong in the 
dry lands as in the richest valley beyond 
the Sierras. They seem to imbibe it in 
the air or the water. We met a chzp at 
a ramshackle premises who had thou- 
sands of sheep in the making back in the 
hills, another who reckoned his cl! erry 
crop in tons—what he did with the pro- 
ceeds was not very evident—another who 
told us candidly that his business in the 
hills was “‘locatin’ gold-mines;” ai/alfa 
yielded goodness knows how many c.ops 
a year and how many tons per acre; m nes 
were pointed to proudly as the richest 
in the state, or the world, etc., etc. But 


| somehow I think the climax of this sort 
| of thing came to us one morning when we 


called at a little shack by the trail. It 
was the third or fourth we had tried, only 
to find the occupants gone for the season, 
but at last we sighted this one witl: its 
string of white washing that shouted 
woman and home to the hill-tops. And 
it was a home; and although the man of 
the house was absent I’ll wager he was 
proud of it. His wife, a young woman of 
two or three and twenty, pretty and 
homey, met us frankly at the door and 
took our canteens and filled them from 
the supply of cool water within. The 
small stream of spring water ditched 
down from the hills explained their 
attempt at settlement here. 
How were they getting on? “Why, 


| pretty well’”—she glanced around at the 


little garden that somehow seemed mak- 
ing a heroic fight of it, and we tried to be 
encouraging. They had second water 
rights, she said. 


Any neighbors? ‘“‘Yes; Mr. — has a 
2 Ss 


| claim up at the foot of the hills; he is 


three miles away. The next neighbor is 


| across the valley about six miles.” 


Ever get lonesome? ‘Not now. I 
used to a little at first; my husband is 
away a good deal.” 

And the inside of that pole-and-mud 


| little house was as clean, the tablecloth 
| as immaculate as any in the land. 


OT the least interesting side of the 
humanity met along the way was our 
In big touring 
cars and little gad-abouts, home-made 
tonneaus and _ factory-made 


usually a canvas tenting outfit formed a 
big bundle somewhere. Often tent poles 
protruded far or were lashed to the mud. 
guards; and always with the big cars 
spare tires and a shovel were strapped at 


| side or back. The purpose of this imple- 


ment? To dig the wheels out or in when 


| the machine dragged her belly, freed her 


wheels and raced and roared helplessly 
in the chuck-holes as most of them did 
at times. Some there were who after 
coming all the way from New York be- 
came disgusted with trying to be heroes 


| —so they said—shipped cars and all to 


Reno. Others there were who, tied up 
by breakage, cheerily wired for repairs 
and waited; some declared that they had 
found the last land on earth and that no 
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A STATEMENT 


Concerning Final Drive in 
White Motor Trucks 


N VIEW of the conflicting claims for this form and that form of final drive which 

now confront the purchaser of heavy duty trucks, this Company, as the largest 
manufacturer of motor trucks in America, deems it fitting to make a public statement 
of its own purpose and practice in the matter. 

White Trucks of over two tons capacity have always been chain-driven, and wi#// 
continue to be chain-driven until some other form of final drive is developed in the future 
which is more efficient or equally efficient. In its present stage of development, 
worm drive will not be adopted by this Company, and White engineers now see no 
prospect of its basic handicaps ever being sufficiently overcome to warrant its adoption. 


CHAIN DRIVE EFFICIENCY 

White chain-driven trucks are more efficient because 
thore power is delivered to the rear wheels. 
2. They require a, smaller motor for equal load capacity. 
3. They consume less gasoline, getting as high as 50% 
more mileage per gallon. 
4, They endure a higher road speed; perform more easily 
on rough roads, steep grades, and in heavy going. 
5. They pull loads out of chuck holes and over obstruc- 
tions which would stall a worm-driven truck. 
6. Tire mileage is materially greater because the unsprung 


weight on the wheels is so much less. 


WHITE TRUCK PERFORMANCE 


Motor trucks have been in use long enough to accumulate 
a volume of motor truck experience, long enough for owners 
to know actual operating value. They can compare one 
truck with another. They have the records of perform- 
ance; and large users who keep the most effective cost 
records indicate the showing of those records by an over- 
whelming preference for White Trucks. 


That preference is well knowh. It is eloquently reflected 
in the fact that in total annual sales White Trucks pre- 
dominate two to one of any other make, and among many 


large users they predominate ten to one. 


WHITE TRUCK PREDOMINANCE 
When a truck both outsells any competitor two to one 
and commands a higher price—its competition is severely 
felt by trucks of similar design, so severely in fact, as to 
necessitate a change in that design to escape the brunt of 
parallel competition. This gives rise to new theories of 
construction, which are adopted to arouse fresh interest 
rather than to improve the truck, in the endeavor to 


divert attention from White performance. 


At this late stage of motor truck experience there is no 
need of truck buyers being bewildered by fads and 
theories. Over and above the conflict of all theory 
looms the solid fact of White Truck performance—longer 
life, more days in service, lower eventual cost, as attested 
by comparative cost records of numerous large users 
and by the fact that such users purchase more White 
Trucks every year than trucks of any other make. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 
ONLY GRAND PRIZE for Motor Trucks, Panama-Pacific International Exposition, San Francisco 
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ITSToPS THE! 
JOLT JAR 


HERE are three evils 


with which every car must 
contend—7alt, jar and vzbra- 
tzon. They are successfully combated by the 


"Hfartford 


SHOCK ABSORBER 


which applies the proven principle of frictional absorption to their 
elimination. 

Rough road conditions incite abnormal spring action. 
When roads are rough, effective spring control is essential for riding 
comfort. The Hartford Shock Absorber affords such control through frictional- 
ly-acting discs which anticipate every violent movement of an automobile spring, 
dissipating the excess energy thereof and perfecting the function of the spring. 

Jolt, jar and vibration are robbed of their power to 
cause discomfort to you or harm to your car, when you use the 
Hartford Shock Absorber. 


Mention make, year and model of car and we will send you our “Comfort Chart,”’ 
which telis how to make your particular car doubly com/fortab 4 


HARTFORD SUSPENSION COMPANY 
EDWARD V. HARTFORD, President 
192 Morgan Street JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Makers of the Hartford Shock Absorber, Hartford Cushion Spring, E. V. Hart- 
ford Electric Brake, Hartford Auto Jack, Hartford Bumper, Red Rack Jack. 
Pacific Coast Distributors: 

CHANSLOR & LYON COMPANY 
SAN FRANCISCO LOSANGELES OAKLAND FRESNO PORTLAND SEATTLE SPOKANE 
x Formerly Truffault Hartford 


tid longer-lived, 

















For lubricating) 
¢=a——__and polishing 


around home or afield 


In the New 
Perfection 
Pocket 
Package 


is a matchless combination. 
Sportsmen have known it for 
years. Dealers sell NYOIL at 
10c. and 25c. Send us the name 
of a live one who doesn't sell 
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This glass is the only comfortable goggle and efficient 


NYOIL with other necessaries 
it is neat and inconspicuous, fits contour of the face and for sportsmen and we will send 
affords absolutely unobstructed vision. you a dandy, handy new can 


(screw top and screw tip) con- 
taining 3} ounces postpaid for 
25 cents. 


May be procured from any optician, motor supply house 
or sporting goods dealer. If your dealer hasn't them, 
write us. Over 40,000 now in use. 





F. A. HARDY & CO. Department Z. Chicago, Ill. 
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eye protector made. *Without rims, hinged at the center, 
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are pushing back the hand of the desert, 
There will be no slackening nor retreat. 
ing of these bearers of green things; for 
theirs is the faith in the future that en. 
dures. 

And how cheerily they accept their lot; 
how full of optimism their talk. Opti- 
mism, the booster spirit, just plain bluff, 
call it what you will, it is as strong in the 
dry lands as in the richest valley beyond 
the Sierras. They seem to imbibe it in 
the air or the water. We met a chap at 
a ramshackle premises who had thou- 
sands of sheep in the making back in; the 
hills, another who reckoned his cl erry 
crop in tons—what he did with the pro- 
ceeds was not very evident—another who 
told us candidly that his business in the 
hills was “‘locatin’ gold-mines;” ai/alfa 
yielded goodness knows how many ¢.ops 
a year and how many tons per acre; m nes 
were pointed to proudly as the richest 
in the state, or the world, etc., etc. But 
somehow I think the climax of this sort 


| . . 
| of thing came to us one morning when we 


called at a little shack by the trail. It 
was the third or fourth we had tried, only 
to find the occupants gone for the season, 
but at last we sighted this one witl: its 
string of white washing that shouted 
woman and home to the hill-tops. And 
it was a home; and although the man of 
the house was absent I’ll wager he was 
proud of it. His wife, a young woman of 
two or three and twenty, pretty and 
homey, met us frankly at the door and 
took our canteens and filled them from 
the supply of cool water within. The 
small stream of spring water ditched 
down from the hills explained their 
attempt at settlement here. 

How were they getting on? “Why, 
pretty well’’—she glanced around at the 
little garden that somehow seemed mak- 
ing a heroic fight of it, and we tried to be 
encouraging. They had second water 
rights, she said. 

Any neighbors? “Yes; Mr. — has a 
claim up at the foot of the hills; he is 
three miles away. The next neighbor is 
across the valley about six miles.” 

Ever get lonesome? ‘‘Not now. I 
used to a little at first; my husband is 
away a good deal.” 

And the inside of that pole-and-mud 


| little house was as clean, the tablecloth 
| as immaculate as any in the land. 








OT the least interesting side of the 

humanity met along the way was our 
travelers in automobiles. In big touring 
cars and little gad-abouts, home-made 
camping tonneaus and _factory-made 
novelties they came; and always a canvas 
waterbag or two dangled handy and 
usually a canvas tenting outfit formed a 
big bundle somewhere. Often tent poles 
protruded far or were lashed to the mud- 
guards; and always with the big cars 
spare tires and a shovel were strapped at 
side or back. The purpose of this imple- 
ment? To dig the wheels out or in when 
the machine dragged her belly, freed her 
wheels and raced and roared helplessly 
in the chuck-holes as most of them did 
at times. Some there were who after 
coming all the way from New York be- 
came disgysted with trying to be heroes 
—so they said—shipped cars and all to 
Reno. Others there were who, tied up 
by breakage, cheerily wired for repa‘rs 
and waited; some declared that they had 
found the last land on earth and that no 
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A STATEMENT 


Concerning Final Drive in 
White Motor Trucks 


N VIEW of the conflicting claims for this form and that form of final drive which 

now confront the purchaser of heavy duty trucks, this Company, as the largest 
manufacturer of motor trucks in America, deems it fitting to make a public statement 
of its own purpose and practice in the matter. 


White Trucks of over two tons capacity have always been chain-driven, and wi// 
continue to be chain-driven until some other form of final drive is developed in the future 


which is more efficient or equally efficient. 


In its present stage of development, 


worm drive will not be adopted by this Company, and White engineers now see no 
prospect of its basic handicaps ever being sufficiently overcome to warrant its adoption. 


CHAIN DRIVE EFFICIENCY 

White chain-driven trucks are more efficient because 
more power is delivered to the rear wheels. 
2. They require a smafler motor for equal load capacity. 
3. They consume less gasoline, getting as high as 50% 
more mileage per gallon. 
4. They endure a higher road speed; perform more easily 
on rough roads, steep grades, and in heavy going. 
5. They pull loads out of chuck holes and over obstruc- 
tions which would stall a worm-driven truck. 
6. Tire mileage is materially greater because the unsprung 
weight on the wheels is so much less. 


WHITE TRUCK PERFORMANCE 


Motor trucks have been in use long enough to accumulate 
a volume of motor truck experience, long enough for owners 
to know actual operating value. They can compare one 
truck with another. They have the records of perform- 
ance; and large users who keep the most effective cost 
records indicate the showing of those records by an over- 


whelming preference for White Trucks. 


That preference is well knowh. It is eloquently reflected 
in the fact that in total annual sales White Trucks pre- 
dominate two to one of any other make, and among many 
large users they predominate ten to one. 


WHITE TRUCK PREDOMINANCE 

When a truck both outsells any competitor two to one 
and commands a higher price—its competition is severely 
felt by trucks of similar design, so severely in fact, as to 
necessitate a change in that design to escape the brunt of 
parallel competition. This gives rise to new theories of 
construction, which are adopted to arouse fresh interest 
rather than to improve the truck, in the endeavor to 
divert attention from White performance. 


At this late stage of motor truck experience there is no 
need of truck buyers being bewildered by fads and 
theories. Over and above the conflict of all theory 
looms the solid fact of White Truck performance—longer 
life, more days in service, lower eventual cost, as attested 
by comparative cost records of numerous large users 
and by the fact that such users purchase more White 
Trucks every year than trucks of any other make. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 
ONLY GRAND PRIZE for Motor Trucks, Panama-Pacific Internationel Exposition, San Francisco 
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HE Sale 1s half 
made when 
The salesman says 
‘Delco Equip- 

ment.” 


350,000 satisfied owners are now 
driving cars equipped with Delco 
Cranking, Lighting and Ignition 


The Dayton Engineering Laboratories Company 
Dayton, Ohio 




















When is the Lincoln Highway Open 
for Motor T'affic in the Spring? 


For information on road conditions anywhere in the Sunset 
Country address Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 
Fourth Street, San Francisco, California. The information 
will be supplied without charge. 

















—a 
power under heaven could induce them 
to face the dust trail and the heat again. 
others we met who said that they ep, 
joyed it and through their grime looked 
the part. There were doctors and lawyer 
and in fact about all the profession; 
| enumerated in the old rhyme, but ther 
were few collectively; no species seemed 
represented many times. Most of them 
wore khaki and all were equally dusty, 
| But not all the old has thus given place 
| to the new. It was on the new govem. 
| ment road as we were coming down the 
| Diamond Fork, Utah, that we me: him, 
| He rode a roan pony, sitting in that care. 
| less, easy, glued-on way that is not seen 
| much out of the cattle country. Behind 
| him trotted a gray pony with a small 





| pack outfit, and yes, he was clad in real 
| honest-to-heaven cowboy togs, almost 
| all we had seen at the movies. He was 
| a real cowboy! And though we knew 
| the trail well enough, we stopped to 
| inquire. 

| wenty-three or four he appeared, 
| soft-spoken, good-natured, almost suave, 
| and dismounting at once he answered all 
| our round of rapid-fire questions with a 
| smile. Yes, he had been riding since he 
| was six years of age, had wrangled wild 
| horses in Utah, ridden im the round-ups 
| clear to Winnipeg, etc., and now he was 
| traveling light and camping where he 
| pleased. Lucky chap! The romance 
| had come back to the trail again, and in 
| about three minutes I was ready to trade 
| a gas cart for a certain gray cayuse nib- 
bling about in the sage in quest of a 
mouthful of eatables. But he forestalled 
me. 

“John, come here,” he called finally 
to the gray pony, and John, wise-appear- 
ing and considerably beyond his coltish 
days, lifted his head and came to his 
owner at once. 
| “John, tell these gentlemen how old 
| you are,” and the equine chap thus ad- 
| dressed, after a preliminary shift or two 
| on his front feet, pawed away with his 
| right foot to the number of seven or eight. 

“Shake hands.” He lifted his front 
| foot high and extended it. 

“Show them how you scare the In- 
| dians.”” He drew back his ears, showed 

a mouthful of yellow teeth and appeared 
' ready to digest a red man even to the 

feathers and moccasins. 

“Show them how you like the ladies.” 
| He came nearer and nuzzled his master’s 
| cheek. 

“Very good; now show them how we 
dig a well in the desert.” 

John hesitated a moment at this and a 
far-away look came into his eyes, but a 
little slap jogged his memory wondrously. 
He put his left front foot behind his right 
front foot, then began to pivot about on 
his front members. 

“Go to it now!” And John bored 
away with a vim and really made quite 
an auger hole in the dry soil. 

When we had exchanged pleasantries 
about the merits of our differing steeds, 
he handed us his card. It read: 


Professor Blank. 


Professional horse-trainer. 


CO road friends might have been 
divided into two classes: those who 
were campers-out, and those who kept 
the blue-book within beck and call and 
always made town to eat and sleep. I 
might even venture to name a third class: 
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Che Standard of Value and Quahty 


he car of “Her” choice 


It is probably no exaggeration to say 
that nine women out of ten will pre- 
fer the Paige “Six-46” to any other 
car in the moderate price field. 

Certainly the automobile shows have 
gone a long way toward confirming 
this statement. 

But—if you want the evidence of your 
own experience—take the “Missus”’ 
along with you next time that you 
visit Automobile row. 

Let her see ali of the popular light 
Sixes. Then ask her to name the car 
of her choice. 

It is, of course, the Fairfield’s beauty 
of line and design that makes the 
strongest appeal to feminine fancy. 

No woman can resist the charm of this 
long, graceful touring body with its 
rich hand-buffed upholstery and 


luxurious appointments. 


But don’t forget for one minute that 
your wife will also be interested in 
the mechanical features. 

This is the car that she can drive with 
absolute safety—and she will be 
quick to recognize that fact. 

Though the “‘Six-46” is a big car, it 
can be controlled with amazing ease. 


The powerful Six cylinder motor 
throttles down to a mere snail’s pace 
without change from “high” and in- 
stantly—eagerly—responds to the 
slightest impulse of the accelerator. 


With so much flexibility at command, 
it is child’s play to drive in the 
thickest city traffic. 

The Fairfield “‘Six-46” is the ideal 
family car. That is why it makes 
such an instantaneous appeal to 
both men and women. 


Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company 
1221 McKinstry Ave., Detroit 


Fleetwood ‘‘Six-38” $1050 4 
Fairfield “‘Six-46” $1295 +e 


f. o. b. Detroit 
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The Outward Sign 


of Inward Service 


N the new Firestone Tire 
with trade-mark, Red Side 
Wall and Black Tread, the 

tire is $iven an appearance in keep- 
ing, with the excellence of its inner 
building. 

Perfection in all service—essentials 
have been matched with outward 
elezance: the result is an attractive 
combination of looks with a work- 
ing, record that insures Most Miles 
per Dollar. 


Red Side Wall 
and Black Tread 


The Firestone reputation as Colossus of the 
tire world is associated in the public mind 
with giant endurance for the demands of 
heaviest service. But whatever the size or 
type you need—for light or heavy car or 
motorcycle—there is the exact answer in a 
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those who carried no camp outfit, by 
who on occasion slept out nevertheless 
All the occupants of the covered wagon; 
were outers, of course; and our neigh 
in autos varied from the extreme of those 
who camped in town and paid the price, 
to that of the old lady traveling with her 
son, who dressed, or undressed, a jack. 
rabbit in the doubtful shade of the car 
and invited us to dinner. 

How strange indeed were the chance 
meetings along the way, and what a spirit 
of camaraderie, what a lack of the so 
called proprieties of intercourse. Al the 
starch and stiffening get out of everyday 
manners on the dust trail. Man sneets 
man—or woman. You see his siate’s 
license and make a bee-line for him :is for 
a long lost brother. Or you are discus. 
sing the probabilities of rain with some 
grower of mules, when along comes a 
motor car behind you, and just as you 
shut eyes and nose (and ears if you could) 
to stifle the dust wake, there comes a 
volley of “Hello, New Jersey!” and you 
read through the dust a friendly lot of 
hands waving back and a license ‘rom 
New York State. Introductions are not 
in order. You meet a bevy of girls arm 
in arm in the outskirts as you hurry ‘rom 
town—how sweet and neat are they now 
when you ride agrime, and if the shame- 
ful truth be told, perhaps disgracefully 


Red and Black Firestone. ; bewhiskered—and when you impudently 
; wave them, well, just because you cannot 
Firestone Tire Fs help it, not a hand but returns the salute 
and Rubber Co. ; ' in that intangible way that only a young 
“America’s Largest Exclusive ‘ : girl can do. And Frat coming second 
Tire and Rim Makers’* : ae wonders why he got such a spontaneous 
Akron, Ohio a reception and Tan coming last gets an 
Branches end Dealers KA, . ovation. But then Tan is a masher and 
breaker of hearts anyway. 

Strange, too, the mixture of campers 
at certain well-chosen night camps or 
watering places. Because our trail and 
the Overland are as it were but two 
spouts to a funnel and all the traffic has 
to follow one of these routes, our neigh- 
ss bors on several occasions offered much 
aati SS variety of homesite. As we sat at noon 

below the wide-skirted willows flanking 
the wondrous marsh yond at the Rosebud 


; Ranch somewhere beyond Kelton, we 
seemed to have reached the climax of this 
diversity. Of three cars one was from 
North Dakota, the second from Ohio, 
and the third from Oklahoma; and our 











motorcycles bore the stamps of New 


a 
id Wall Jersey, Pennsylvania and Manitoba, 
€ e e Canada, respectively. That eating hour 


was indeed too short for a proper ex- 


and iiere.< Tread Age - experiences, but we made the 


Yet it is hard always to be hale fellow 
and agreeable on the dust trail, especially 
when one rides the cranky little machine 
on two wheels. It is the worst place in 
the world for the chronic “‘groucher,” and 
many a party has been spoiled irretriev- 
ably by the inclusiog of such an animal. 
F the call of the open road is ringing in your ears; if intend to tak Our trio was a lucky one: we had Tan. 
| no i SSE. TOUT Care, © yOu eee No grouch could hold the fort long 

camping kit or your check book and hit the Gasoline Trail for the against his golden smile 
mountains, glaciers and w Nes is s NH “ ag 
reliable Rouii uk ete aatien fae eect ate He hailed from Pittsburg and had 

<P aes z ge é se come all the way bareheaded; and when 
highw ays. af Sunset will see that this information 1s supplied free. Merely he had nothing else to do he used to sit 
write @ line telling Sunset Magazine Service Bureau which highway you and smile and pick the seventeenth coat 
intend to follow and when. sg Suggestions concerning the motor itinerary, | of sun-blisters off his nose. Life was all 
stopping places, hotels, etc., will be submitted on request. a joke, a‘comedy. When Frat in his end- 
less tinkering invaded the gear-case and 
let the gears fall out in the sand—not one 
of the three of us had even an inkling as 
to how to get them back, and we were 
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KISSELKAR Four-32 
5-Passenger | ouring, $1050 


A real KisselKar embodying the same high 
standards of efficiency and construction that 
have made the name, “KisselKar,” synony- 
mous with the highest conception of motor 
car excellence. 


It is a wonderful car at the price, a car that 
will stand up under any amount of abuse and 
prove the genuineness of the materials and 
workmanship that enter into its construction. 


This is the 32 High Efficiency Four that 
climbed the famous (50% grade) Duncan 
Hill,San Francisco,carrying seven passengers. 


The KisselKar 4-32 is the baby of the Kissel 
Kar family. Other Kissel Kar models, includ- 
ing every sort and style, up to the luxurious 
six-cylinder, 7-passenger Sedan, with All-Year 
quickly attachable top, built in, not on, at $2100. 


All prices f. 0. b. Factory. 


Pacific KisselKar Branch 


Pacific Coast Distributors 


GEARY AT VAN NESS AVE., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Oakland Los Angeles San Diego Pasadena Portland 





twenty-five miles or so from nowhere 
Tan laughed. When we fell of 
laughed; when he himself tumbled 
laughed louder. When he skidded oy 
of the trail, climbed over the humpy sage 
dropped into a gaping badger hole anj 
ended on his head, he waved a legginged 
member high in the dust and shouted 
“Hurrah!” This was the king-pin joke 
and he laughed before he even reached 
out to choke the roaring motor. 

To most folks however, the trail was 
not the joke that Tan would have it 
The dryness and thirstiness one may 
combat by the canvas water-bag; by its 
services a cold draught of water may be 
hadat any time. But most trying perhaps 
is the heat, a parching heat that drics and 
toughens one, yet causes little sensible 
perspiration; somehow, though the ther 
mometer registers 100 degrees and over, 
it is not wilting and gruelling as sucha 
temperature would be in a humid atmos. 
phere. But it is hot; everybody except 
the resident agrees to that. He dis:nisses 
the subject with “Hot? Yes, but you 
don’t feel it here.” : 


ie is the cool, even chill nights that 
make the land so livable and cause the 
gipsy followers of the trail to rejoice and 
be glad. At sundown the temperature is 
delightful; an hour later the camp is the 
better for the blaze of the sagebrush or 
greasewood fire. Fuel always is abun- 
dant here and dry enough if not very 
lasting, and such fires have fragrance and 
virtue of their own. There are no mos 
quitoes and little dew; a tent or cover is 
unnecessary. And who that has tried the 
desert nights can ever cease to love them? 
The silence that tingles in the ears, the 
stars winking down, the moon so bright 
through the void.above that the Old Man 
seems within hailing distance, the coyote’s 
keen song in the early darkness and again 
in the dawning, the feeling of vastness 
and loneliness, and yet one is a part of it. 

For it is a companionable sort of lone- 
liness, and there are others than human 
fellows along the road to give a touch of 
liveliness to the desolation. Ravens 
croaked and jeered from the dead hill 
tops; black, ominous vultures circled us 
to gaze down wonderingly—doubtless 
speculating on what they could do with 
such steeds if they died in the desert; big 
hawks were seen at rarer intervals, and 
the confiding little red sparrow hawk 
more commonly; once or twice a golden 
eagle crossed the valley heading fixedly 
toward an eyrie in the blue hills; magpies, 
the garrulous newsmongers of the desert, 
were commonly in earshot; and _ there 
were scattered doves and sage thrashers 
and shrikes and cliff swallows, but never 
many at a time in this land of loneliness 
and distances. 

Even more interesting to most follows 
ers of the desert way are the animal 
neighbors. The long-eared, black-tailed 
jack-rabbits easily claimed first attention; 
but there were coyotes now and again 
and badgers as often, prairie dogs in whole 
villages and towns, and little scurrying 
lizard chaps that had greased lightning 
in the tips of their tiny toes. 

Tan, the only member of our trio to 
carry a pistol, enjoyed the jacks more 
than Frat or I did. Such things do not 
ramble about in the suburbs of Pitts 
burg. Almost every jack loves to race 
for a few yards just to keep himself in 
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HE CHIEF ESSENTIAL of perfect pneumatic tires is 
the ability to absorb shock with consequent comfort 
to passengers and the reduction of car-racking vibration. 


UNTIL QUAKERS WERE put on the market progress in 
the development of the shock-absorbing property of tires 
had not kept pace with the improvements and refinements of 








automobile construction. 


Study this 

dissected tire. a 
Notethesturdytread, 
the special binder strip, 
the thick resilient cushion, 
the multiple plies of ° 
Sea Island cotton duck. 


qualities of tires showed so little im- 

provement in the past was because 
practically no advancement had _ been 
made in the treatment of tire rubber— 
the method of ‘‘curing” having remained 
practically the same since the discovery of 
vuleanizing. 
WE UNDERTOOK THE TASK of dis- 
covering a way to secure the properties 
desired in rubber for tires. The result was 
tempered rubber. This was five years 
ago, and, still, QUAKERS lead—setting 


fi REASON WHY the riding 


a standard and making “the tire of the 
future”’ a reality. 

THE ADDED STRENGTH and resist- 
ing power imparted by tempering the 
rubber tell in increased mileage. 
Users, everywhere, say: “QUAKERS are 
MILES CHEAPER.” 

QUAKER MULTI-TUBE is also made 
of tempered rubber, and is unusually 
elastic and strong. 

Probably there is a Quaker dealer near 
you. His name and address will be 
sent on request to the Factory Division. 


QUAKER CITY RUBBER CO. isco: PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 
182 West Lake Street 


PITTSBURGH 
211 Wood Street 


NEW YORK 
207 Fulton Street 
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Feathers in 
Our Bonnet 


Excerpts froma few of the hundreds of letters 
that we are continually receiving from satis- 
fied users of Savage Tires and Tubes 


16,000 miles over bad roads 
I have, to this date, gotten almost 16,000 
miles, and taking into consideration the bad 
roads I travel, and using chains, I do not 
think that I willever be able to better myself. 
RussELL KENT. 


20,000 miles—will use no others 
Having used two Savage Tires on my car, 
each of which tires have given me a mileage 
of better than 20,000 miles, I have decided to 
use nothing else. W. B. Martin. 


No weak spots in Savages 
During the last twelve years, the writer 
has tried out many different kinds of tires, 
but has yet to experience a “blow-out” in a 
Savage Tire. It appears that the wear is 
divided equally and there is never a manifes- 
tation of a “weak spot.” NATIONAL PERCO- 
LATOR Co. Inc., By G. J. WIGGENHORN. 
Savage Tires and Grafinite Tubes will un- 
doubtedly give you the same or better service. 
Ask for Tire Book No. 157 
THE SAVAGE TIRE COMPANY 
SAN DIEGO, CAL. 


BRANCH STORES: 
San Francisco: 1125-27-29 Van Ness Av-~. 
Los Angeles: 700 W. 7th St. San Diego: 936 2d St. 











SOL DUC 


HOT SPRINGS 


Nature’s Sanatorium 

Surrounded on all sides by an indescribably 

beautiful landscape in its primitivestate. The 

Creator was extremely lavish here at Sol Duc 

Hot Springs in providing for the human race 

almost infinite charm. Not content with all 

these rare treats for the eye, Nature has 

caused to pour forth from Mother Earth hot 

mineral waters containing healing properties 

not found in any other part of the entire world 

and pronounced by eminent Specialists and 

Medical Experts to be a specific for Rheu- 

matism, Diabetes, Gout, Skin diseases and 

all forms of liver and stomach afflictions. 

Hundreds of so called ‘‘incurable’”’ cases 

. have been treated with complete success. 
By the investment of more than a half million dollars in the erection of a thoroughly modern Sanatorium, 
Bath houses, Sun Parlors. Hotel, Cottages, surrounded by exquisitely beautiful grounds, the builders have 
given to the world Nature’s Rich Endowment at: SOL DUC HOT SPRINGS so that every possible comfort 
and Medical attention is provided in Twentieth Century form. SOL DUC HOT SPRINGS is the place for you 
it you are searching fot restoration to your normal health. Write for free booklet and detailed information to 


SOL DUC HOT SPRINGS COMPANY, Sol Duc,Washington. Seattle Office: 740 Henry Bldg. 
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form, before taking to the cover of th 
sagebrush, and Tan loved to work thy 
little automatic Colt. If he could get oy 
the gun in time—and he really becam 
rather proficient on the draw—he usually 
had a shot or two. The rabbits did not 
seem to mind, though one or two had 
close calls—so Tan said. After a box o 
two of empty shells had been distributed 
along the way, he changed his tactics and 
dismounted. He would have a rabbit 
paw souvenir or stay and shoot till his 
money gave out. 

Bang! the jack so addressed vsually 
sat up startled out of semi-somnclence, 
Bang! he was awake now. Bans! he 
alae and settled back his ear: in 
ored sort of way. Bang! he disc:-vered 
a flea behind his left fore-leg an pro 
ceeded to dislodge it with his left hind. 
foot. Bang! something threw sind in 
his eyes and he bolted. Such wis the 
usual run of the comedy; and Tan ‘vould 
say ““Dog-gone-it, anyway!” befcre he 


| inserted a new shell-clip. 


But one day comedy turned to | \oody 
tragedy. At the little river beyond Elko, 
Nevada, we stopped for a much-n-eded 
clean-up. While Frat and I lin :ered, 
Tan went gunning. We heard a pop- 
popping, some fifteen shots, but little 
guessed the deadly work in hand till we 
returned to the machines. There stood 
Tan with a tenfold smile and yes, he was 
holding aloft a real dead jack-rabbit! It 
was but half-grown, but it was freshly 
killed. There could be no doubt about 
it; in fact it was shot squarely through the 
eye. Tan proudly haggled off a foot, like- 
wise severed the tail and we departed. 

Such were but some of the incidents of 
the dust trail. Like a story by certain 
writers, the tale may have Co slow in 
the telling at times, but it never lost in- 
terest. ‘There was variety always. No 
two of our night camps were alike, from 
our bed on the sodded slope beside the 
rustling fruit trees in that valley in Utah 
that truly has been made to blossom like 
the rose, to another of doubtful softness 
among the lava rocks and stones in the 
drear land approaching Fernley, Nevada. 
No two eating stations were alike. ‘Tinned 
preparations of well-known staying qual- 
ities partaken by the trail, ranch-house 
hospitality kept in readiness for hungry 
passersby, or that necessary evil, the 
stool of repentance that bears the sign of 
Lunch Counter. In short, if environ 
ment is half the meal, we of the dust trail 
were well nourished. Our wash-up quar 
ters too varied quite as much and ran the 
gamut from the garage hose to a red-hot 
sulphur-water affair of great elaborate 
ness at a steaming spring in the Nevada 
desert. Trifles do not count here. When 
we threw away the last sliver in our sev- 
eral tonsorial kits—everything breakable 
breaks on this trail—and dragged the last 
half-dozen teeth from the pocket comb, 
no one replaced either mirror or comb. 

And it passed all too soon, did this 
winding dust serpent of the thirsty |ands, 
for though at the time we thought we 
were glad to be rid of it, I now know 
better. So we left it, this turn-coat lan 
of extremes, its gray valleys and painted 
hills and ethereal sky, its tingling silence 
by day and night and the ravens’ croaking 
and the coyote songs that but deepened tt, 
its golden dust fogs above the grav-blue 
sage—turned our backs upon it and 
tackled the greener lands of the S:erras. 
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The Magic of Motor-Wheeling 


HERE’S aworld a 
of wholesomefun 
and ready service in 
a bicycle. Thousands 
are returning to the two-wheeler. 


But to endow your bicycle with 
motor life — new riding power — 
obedient at the slight touch of a 
thumb lever — that is to lend real 
enchantment to bicycling. 


And there is the magic of Motor- 
Wheeling! 


The SMITH MOTOR WHEEL 
attaches to any bicycle in five 


Moto r minutes, and the first 
Wheel short spin will foster 

friendship. Two pedal 

turns awaken the 
power and your foot work is 
done. The sturdy motor affords 
any speed from four miles to 
twenty. And you ride safely, clean, 
without vibration. No special riding 
togs are necessary. 


DETACHABLE 


Up to 125 miles of new pleasure 
in every gallon of gasoline. There 
are more than 10,000 motor- 
wheelists now! You will want to 
join them. 


See your dealer today, or write for our book, “Motor-Wheeling.” 


MOTOR-WHEEL DIVISION 


A. O. SMITH COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Automobile Parts 


Dealers: A few exclusive 
territories are still open. 
Write for particulars. 
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HOTEL sT. FRANCIS, SAN FRANCISCO 
j The cosmopolitan metropolis of the Pacific 








On the beautiful Bay of Monterey 


TAHOE TAVERN, TAHOE 
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HERE in all this broad land is there more satisfying variety for the 
Wy world tourist, than right here in our own California ? 

What European country could offer, were it possible now, such delightfully 
diverse attractions—sunny beaches thronged with thousands of fun- 
loving people; surprisingly smooth automobile highways that lead beside 
fruit-laden orchards of oranges, lemons, apricots, prunes, or great vine- 
yards with their clusters of purple and green grapes, or beside the quaint 
old Missions, or into mountain fastnesses where there are big, comfortable 
resorts beside blue lakes! 

Here one may play golf, or tennis, or polo; or one may fish or swim or in- 
dulge any whim for pastime. And always there is the welcoming hand and 
the open heart. Always there is comfort and good cheer. 

At San Diego the Panama-California Exposition is in full swing for another 
year, affording an opportunity to those belated Americans who missed 
the 1915 Expositions to see something of their beauty now. 


From Seashore to Mountain 








HOTEL DEL MONTE, DEL MONTE 














PASO ROBLES HOT SPRINGS i 
Midway between Los Angeles and San Francisco Near the shores of attractive Lake Merritt 








HOTEL OAKLAND, OAKLAND 





} On Lake Tahoe, the gem of the High Sierra 
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= HOTEL -ALEXANDRIA, LOS ANGELES THE MISSION INN, RIVERSIDE 
Overlooking beautiful San Gabriel Valley The center of Southern California In the center of the orange country 
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e 
Follow the Padres’ Path 
in 
hal 3 no other section of the United States have the wants of the tourist been 
more carefully anticipated than in California. The resorts and hotels : : 
tfully pictured on these pages have helped to make California famous. They ee ee ak oe 
coal are as fine as any in the world and are noted for that hospitality which ao HOTEL DEL CORONADO, CORONADO 
. has characterized California hotels since the original hostelries, the Mis- A Just across the bay from San Diego 
peside sions themselves. These hotels and resorts and their managers are known v ly 
ae. to and fully endorsed by Sunset Magazine. L ae | 
Ae If you or your friends are interested, we would like to help you obtain full \ i | | 
on, information about them. Our Service Bureau is thoroughly equipped i 
ol to furnish literature and information about anything pertaining to the ; : | | 
Daal country west of the Rockies, make up itineraries, etc. If you are planning | 
a trip to the Pacific Coast you should have literature describing these 
biatual famous hostelries and arrange to make your journey through wonderful | | 
elie California comfortable and complete. Just address any of the hotels | 
included in these pages, or Sunset Magazine, San Francisco, California. 
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HOTEL VAN NUYS, LOS ANGELES 
Known the world over for its service 
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Elbert Hubbard’s 


Ten Greatest Essays 


and THE FRA 
For Six Months $] 


These Essays include A Message to 
Garcia, which has been given a larger 
circulation than any other book but the 
Bible (more than 40,000,000 printed); 
The Cigarettist; The Boy from Missouri 
Valley; Get Out or Get In Line; Paste- 
board Proclivities, and five other master- 
pieces, in Booklet Form, any one of 
which, passed along to the one who 
needs it, will pay you dividends in en- 
lightened service. Or they might 
benefit YOU. 


THE FRA, “the most beautiful maga- 
zine in America,” believes in Free 
Speech; is an open forum; discusses all 
subjects courageously; presumes to 
have an opinion; commands the atten- 
tion of the Thinkers of the World. 
“T HE FRA editorials certainly have the 
‘punch’!’"—Hugh Chalmers. “‘Particu- 
larly struck with THE FRA.’’—Booker 
T. Washington. “Fine life and verve in 
it.”"-—William Marion Reedy. “Greatly 
pleased with THE FRA editorials.” — 
Luther Burbank. “Editorials full of 
life and vim.”’—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
“Especially impressive.’’-—David Starr 
Jordan. ‘“‘Heart-touching mirth and 
wisdom.”’—Hudson Maxim. 


Free Inspection Offer 


There is much to be gotten out of each 
one of Elbert Hubbard’s Ten Greatest 
Business Essays. You will enjoy them 
thoroughly. Send us your name and 
address and we will forward them to 
you for your inspection. If you decide 
to keep them (we know you will) send 
usa Dollar. The Essaysare yours and 
“The FRA” will be sent you every 
month for Six Months. 


THE ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora, N. Y. 














Mobilizing the Flintlock Army 


(Continued from page 18) 


a fixed quantity of work; it has no over- 
load capacity. It is a funnel through 
which a certain amount of men and mate- 
rial can be poured with dispatch. When 
the amount grows suddenly in an emer- 
gency, it spills over the rim and there is a 
mess. One’s hair stands on end in consid- 
ering the size and quality of the mess had 
Villa fallen back on entrenchments de- 
fended by say, 50,000 Turks with modern 
equipment and adequate reserves. 

Fortunately no Turks or any other 
soldiers were encountered in the peaceful 
penetration of northern Mexico. The 
army did what it was supposed and 
trained to do: it marched and rode until 
its anatomy was blistered in various spots; 
it got a large dose of real work and a small 
taste of fighting; it deeply impressed East- 
ern correspondents with the fact that a 
column marching through the desert 
raises all kinds of dust, gets thirsty, hun- 
gry and more or less footsore; it still fur- 
ther astonished the young men of the 
press by actually camping out right in the 
open, rain, shine, snow or wind, and it 
wondered how soon and under what cir- 
cumstances it would be recalled. 

It is telling no secrets to report that the 
army expected and feared to receive or- 
ders to go home before its job was done, 
before Villa could be caught. And it isnot 
betraying military secrets to state that the 
expeditionary corps, having seen some- 
thing of Mexican troops in action, would 
undertake to smash down the resistance of 
all Mexican factions by itself if the militia 
and volunteers would undertake to hold 
and patrol the territory conquered. Fur- 
thermore, it is no secret that the army has 
been tearing its hair out and gnashing its 
teeth whenever it contemplated the ex- 
treme courtesy and consideration with 
which Washington spared the feelings of 
the Mexicans. If the army had had its 
way, mighty few bullets would have fallen 
into Naco, Nogales and other border 
towns; if the army had its way now, a 
million dollars’ worth of loaded motor 
trucks would not be moving over a dis- 
tance of 300 miles while railroad facilities 
are available for the work. But the army 
isn’t saying these things out loud. It 
obeys orders, does as it 1s told and keeps 
its lips shut in a thin, straight line. 


| ede us disregard the army’s nightmare 
and assume that the expeditionary 
force, strengthened from time to time, re- 
mains in Mexico under orders to go as far 
as Villa goes until the bandit is captured. 
Such a course must in the nature of things 
weaken the power and the prestige of the 


de facto government. As this prestige 
decreases, the loyalty of the semi-inde- 
pendent military chiefs who have leaped 
from one side to the other with the nim- 
bleness of a goat, will likewise show a de- 
crease and the chances of a collision be- 
tween Americans and Mexicans will mul- 
tiply. Until Villa is caught and the Amer- 
ican expedition has been withdrawn, the 
danger of an explosion is present every 
moment. 

Let us be of good cheer, however, and 
assume not only that nothing happens on 
the spiderweb thread connecting the 


scattered cavalry with its base, but also 
that Villa is bagged, the soldiers have been 
safely returned to the clamorous mer- 
chants and voters of ninety-two Con- 
gressional districts favored with. army 
osts, and everything is as it was before, 
on that solve the Mexican problem? 

Felix Diaz is now stirring a new revolt 
against the de facto government in Oa- 
xaca; Zapata, Canuto Reyes, the Arrieta 
brothers are still in the field; the flesh pot 
loyalty of many Carranza followers is in 
grave doubt; the “first chief” still refuses 
to honor the country’s capital with his 
presence; bandits of the plain variety who 
rob and slay without the pretense of a 
revolution have multiplied; agriculture 
in northern Mexico at least is at a stand- 
still; the transportation systems are in 
ruins; at a time when the richest mineral 
country in the world should be rolling in 
wealth, mining is cut down to a minimum; 
the currency is degraded, public credit is 
gone, disease and hunger are taking toll. 
All the reserves accumulated in Mexico 
during the thirty years of the Diaz régime 
are gone. The country is back where it 
was before Porfirio’s iron hand seized by 
the throat and strangled the banditti 
masquerading as revolutionists. It is 
possible that Carranza will be able to 
pacify the country, to restore transporta- 
tion, to protect life and property, a as 
yet he has given no evidence of the mili- 
tary and administrative genius necessary 
so fife Mexico out of the morass in which 
it is floundering. 

On the contrary, the internal evidence 
presented by the last year’s development 
in the republic seems to indicate that the 
history of the pre-Diaz period will repeat 
itself. Before the dictator rose to power 
the American army was constantly en- 
gaged in border patrol. During the forty 
years following the extension of the Amer- 
ican boundary to the Rio Grande and the 
Gulf of California revolution was Mexico’s 
normal daily routine. The same brigand- 
age, the identical bombastic, hollow pro- 
nunciamentos, the same insincere protes- 
tations of love for the peon accompanied 
by murder, rapine and theft, the same 
scampering of revolutionary rats from the 
ship of a defeated leader to the craft of the 
victorious one have filled the history of 
unhappy Mexico for a century, broken 
only during the reign of Porfirio Diaz. 
And it was the turmoil in Mexico which 
induced France to attempt the conquest 
of territory in the Western hemisphere in 
defiance of the Monroe Doctrine. 


O far there has been no indication of 
impending tranquillity in Mexico. 
Apparently brigandage is once again to be 
the normal condition south of the line for 
an indefinite period. Shall the United 
States be content to do as it has been do- 
ing during the past five years, to keep the 
army semi-mobilized along the border 
and, at regular intervals, to send out punt- 
tive expeditions in order to provide a 
safety-valve for the rising pressure at 
home? 
The United States now stands at the 
parting of the ways. The country must 
decide upon something it has lacked for 
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fifty years—a national policy. Indiffer- 
ence, aloofness will no longer serve in 
place of a well defined, consistent stand- 
ard of international conduct and action. 
On this shrinking globe no member of the 
family of nations can wash its hands in 
the water of professed isolation and claim 
complete freedom from responsibility. 
Whether it wants to or not, it has to play 
a part in the grand international sym- 
hony. And so far the United States has 
a unable to agree even upon the key 
in which its part shall be played. 

Fifteen years ago the nation decided to 
retain the Philippines until the Filipinos 
were ripe for self-government. Now it is 
proposed to turn the islands loose regard- 
less of their inhabitants’ ability to main- 
tain a stable government. What stand 
will the nation assume toward the Philip- 

ines next year? Fifteen years ago the 

Finited States thrust its foot into the 
rapidly closing Chinese door; it had a 
treaty promising Korea its good offices 
should the Hermit Kingdom’s independ- 
ence be jeopardized. Korea as a separate 
nation has vanished without a word of 
protest from the United States. Shall 
the nation withdraw its foot from the 
Chinese door in like eloquent silence? 

We have built three esate tm two 
battleships a year and no battleships 
a year. Even now we have been unable 
to decide in our collective mind whether 
we want an enlarged army, a stronger 
navy, and, if yes, how strong an army and 
navy. We object to the attacks of bellig- 
erents upon our rights on the high sea, 
but we cling grimly to the fetish of self- 
imposed political isolation and refuse to 
give force to our protests by joining hands 
with other neutrals. Yet, in the case of 
Mexico, we worked up the famous A B C 
conference in a futile attempt to settle 
the Mexican problem by joint inaction. 
We intervened in Cuba because a battle- 
ship was blown up through an agency un- 
determined to this day, boldly declared 
war against a power having eight times 
more trained soldiers than our own within 
striking distance of our shore, yet we risk 
the lives of thousands of American sol- 
diers deep in Mexico at the time of writing 
by our failure to commandeer indispens- 
able railroads from a government so weak 
that it can barely keep on its legs. 

We start grimly on an expedition to 
capture a bandit who has wantonly mur- 
dered Americans on American and Mex- 
ican soil; our troops cross the line while 
the entire country applauds, yet within a 
few weeks from the start there are inti- 
mations that the expedition will turn back 
without accomplishing its object. Nay, 
it seems that the country was misin- 
formed as to the object of this expedition. 
It was not sent out, according to General 
Funston’s order, to capture Villa, dead or 
alive; in reality it was not, as the country 
was led to believe, a punitive expedition 
atall. Its orders were merely to disperse 
the band of Villa, to forestall similar raids 
across the border. 


E allow Carranza to transport his 

troops over American railroads, 
thereby arousing the hatred of Villa whom 
we glorified a few months previously; we 
manufacture and transport arms, ammu- 
nition and supplies for Carranza, but we 
submit when Carranza _peremptorily 
denies our troops the right to obtain 
needed supplies over the railroads in his 
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Napoleon was deathly 


afraid of a Razor 


HE Emperor Napol- 

eon never permitted 

anyone near him with 
an open razor. He did his 
own shaving and, owing to 
asensitive skin,never could 
get a razor that pleased 
him. The one that annoyed 
him least was picked up 
during the Peninsular 
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Write for free 50-page catalog. 
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| When you are held back by FAULTY SPEECH, Fear and Failure to | 
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over 30 years and well know its terrible effects. MY NATURAL 
METHOD of treatment never fails tocure. PRIVATE INSTRUCTION 
ONLY. Write or call for full particulars. 
William E, Bassett, Principal and Instructor 
The Bassett Inst., Nevada Bank Bldg., 14 Montgomery St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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Campaign and had a blade 
of Saracen steel. 

Today nearly all the 
world’s Rulers use a 
Gillette Safety Razor. The 
latest convert is Yuan 
Shih k’ai, the great man 
of China. 

Another is the Premier 
of New Zealand. 

In the present war the 
Gillette is used by the 
leading generals and by 
some 3,000,000 men in 
the trenches and on all 
fronts. 


The Gillette shave is quick and cool, safe 
and sanitary. It is velvet-smooth, no mat- 
ter how wiry the beard or tender the skin. 
Adjust the handle for a light or a close 
shave. A keen, fresh blade is always 
ready. No stropping—no honing. Prices 
$5 to $50. Blades 50c. to $1 the packet. 
Dealers everywhere. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO. 
BOSTON 
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Increase Your Efficiency 
The secret of business and social suc- 
cess is the ability to remember. I can 
make your mind an infallible classified 
index from which you can instantly 
select thoughts, facts, figures, names, 
faces. Enables you to concentrate, 
develop self-control, overcome bash- 
fulness, think on your feet, ie the| 





an audience. Easy. Simple. The 
result of 20 years’ experience in 
developing memories of thousands 
of students. Write today for copy 
of my book ‘‘How to emember’’ 
and Copyrighted Intenseiy Interest- 















Dickson School of Memory, 708 Hearst Bldg., Chicago, Ii. 








Efficiency built the Panama Canal, 
where inefficiency failed. Efficiency 
enables the General to make one- 
third of all roll roofing made in 
America. Efficiency takes every 
advantage offered by nen, money, 
mills,, and machinery, and turns 
them to account in the manufacture 
| of 


ertain-teed 
Roofing 


The General’s efficiency comes from having 
enormous mills, perfectly equipped and 
favorably located for efficient manufactur- 
ing and distribution. Enormous volume 
and vast stores of raw materials purchased 
to the best advantage make possible the 
lower cost due to continuous operation. 
Certain-teed roofing is made of the finest 
quality roofing felt, thoroughly saturated 
with the General’s own blend of soft asphalts. 
It is then coated with a harder blend of 
asphalts, which keeps the inner saturation 
soft and prevents the drying out so destruc- 
tive to ordinary roofing. 

Certain-teed roofing is guaranteed for 5, 10 
or 15 years, according to ply; but it will 
last longer. 

There is a type of Certain-teed for every 
kind of building, with flat or pitched roofs, 
from the largest sky-scraper to the smallest 
structure. 

Certain-teed is sold by responsible dealers 
all over the world, at reasonable prices. 


General Roofing Manufacturing Co. 


World s Largest Manufacturers 
of Roofing and Building Papers 


=H) New York City Chicago Philadelphia 
St. Boston Cleveland 


San Francisco 





Copyright, 1916, General Roofing Mfg. Co. 
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First day shows results, 
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TULLOSS SCHOOL OF TYPEWRITING, 8305 College Hall, Springfield, Ohio 
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jurisdiction, for a purpose the accom- 
plishment of which would be to his great 
advantage. We applaud the “hands-off” 
policy in Mexico, but we also applaud the 
maintenance of armed American forces in 
Nicaragua, Santo Domingo and Haiti. 
By treaty we reserve the right to super- 
vise the internal affairs of Cuba and we 
exercise this right by the dispatch of 
American troops, but we disavow even 
the suspicion of exercising a similar super- 
vision over Mexico. We speak in loud 
tones of the necessity of extending Ameri- 
can foreign commerce, smile approvingly 
upon those who organize banks to plant 
American capital in foreign countries that 
American trade may follow, but we also 
serve notice upon them that they need 
expect no firm measures, no consistent 
support if they and their investments 
should get into trouble. Out of one corner 
of the national mouth we laud those who 
go beyond the star-spangled border seek- 
ing export trade with dollar bait; out of 
the other we denounce them as adven- 
turers, international pirates, concession 
hunters and renegades who should have 
kept their money at home to develop 
domestic resources. 

The vacillation, the uncertainty, the 
lack of firmness and decision noticeable 
in all our dealings with Mexico since Por- 
firio Diaz abdicated, a vacillation that has 
become especially painful since the Co- 
lumbus raid, cannot with justice be 
charged wholly to the White House. As 
in the case of preparedness, the nation has 
been too yawningly apathetic to care a 
whoop what its foreign policy was. There 
has never been a clear-cut expression of 
opinion on the wisdom of retaining the 
Philippines, of policing Nicaragua and 
Santo Domingo, of going into or keeping 
out of Mexico. The nation has never had 
the time and the inclination to sit down, 
think these matters over and make up its 
mind as to the proper course to pursue. 
Nor has it cared very much. It has 
allowed the occupant of the White House 
or the individual who happened to be Sec- 
retary of State to go ahead without guid- 
ance or interference; it has not even taken 
the trouble expressly to approve or dis- 
approve of their acts. The nation’s utter- 
ances on foreign policies have been, are 
today, a confused murmur; no matter how 
hard the White House might listen, it will 
not be able to catch distinct sentences in 
the babel of voices. The President can 
only interpret the noise by its quality and 
key. And just so long as the country 
itself is in a state of mental chaos con- 
cerning its proper attitude in inter- 
national affairs, just so long must the 
policy of its execution be vacillating, un- 
certain, lacking consistency and decision. 


MOST beautiful illustration of the 

national incapacity to formulate a 
consistent course of action is supplied 
by the present situation in Mexico. 
Our seven-column scare-head indignation 
anent the Columbus raid within a month 
condensed itself into a modest single- 
column, constantly diminishing interest 
in the pursuit of Villa. After all, Colum- 
bus is a long way from Kansas and Con- 
necticut; a good many Americans do not 
even know that New Mexico is an integral 
part of the United States. Did not a 
Chicago merchandise firm hold up a ship- 
ment of goods for a week while its export 
department tried to find what duties it 
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tires. 


The junction of the creosoted wood 
block with the tires is so perfect as to 
double the smoothness and enjoyment 
of automobiling, reduce the wear and 
tear on car and tires, and diminish the 
hazards of the road. 


Perfect Traction—that is one reason 
why Creosoted Wood Block, “Silent 


and Everlasting,” is becoming more 
and more the pavement of civilization. 


A postal will bring you our 
new illustrated booklet. 


Association of Creosoting 
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Northern Life Bldg. Seattle, U.S. A. 
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would have to pay at the New Mexico 
jine? As for the Santa Ysabel massacre, 
how many Americans can recall the cir- 
cumstances and the actual number of the 
murdered Americans? 

If the President should order General 
Pershing to give up the chase and return, 
his political opponents would use this act 
as an additional campaign howitzer, but 
the bulk of the population, while mildly 
disapproving, would forget it in a week. 
A great part of the voters would agree 
with the President that such a _ with- 
drawal was the best thing under the cir- 
cumstances. Should the Wises. how- 
ever, decide to seize the railroads in north- 
ern Mexico by force, should he mobilize 
the militia, call out volunteers and pro- 
ceed to pacify Mexico in earnest, that 
action likewise would be criticized by his 
political foes and accepted almost pas- 
sively by the bulk of the population. 
There is so little concentrated, continuous 
interest in Mexico, the thought concern- 
ing American relations with its neighbors 
is so muddled and confused that almost 
any policy could command the passive 
tolerance of an apathetic citizenship. 

Yet there is very little doubt that a 
firm stand right now would be a blessing 
to both countries. General Pershing’s 
undisputed advance of four hundred miles 
into that part of Mexico where anti- 
American feeling has always been strong- 
est, apparently proves that the Mexican 
peon, the merchant, the mechanic and the 
landowner are tired of the eternal revolu- 
tions. Though the long line of communi- 
cations is guarded by considerably less 
than twenty soldiers per mile, supply 
trains have not been attacked, there has 
been no sniping, the populace has nowhere 
shown hostility toward the invading 
troops. If the behavior of the Mexicans 
in the territory traversed by General 


Pershing is a criterion, the occupation of | 
Mexico clear to its capital would not be an | 


overly serious task at this time, and the 
army has proven that, despite the short- 
comings of its organization apd equip- 
ment, it is amply able to handle the situa- 
tion if assured of supplies and rein- 
forcements. 

But the occupation of Mexico would be 
a mistake; the Philippine fiasco would 


find its counterpart on the North Ameri- | 


can continent if the American hand 
should be withdrawn unconditionally once 
order is restored. ‘The example of Cuba 


has proven thatthe tropic Latin-American | 
countries can mainta‘a peace and thrive | 
if the necessary pressure is applied from | 


the outside. The ancient self-sufficient 
policy of non-interference in the affairs 
of other nations went to smash when the 
United States made protectorates of 


Cuba, Nicaragua and the turbulent negro | 
I Mexico differs | 
in no wise from Cuba except that it is | 
The precedent has been estab- | 


republics of the Antilles. 


larger. 
lished, but its application to the southern 


neighborhood will probably be delayed | 


until circumstances force intervention. 
When the job is done, the average Amer- 
ican will approve of it just as he has ap- 
proved of methods adopted by the gov- 


ernment to bring Mexico’s little brown | 


cousins to their senses. 
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Variety of Patterns 
Makes Selection Easy 


Your individual taste in design and col- 
oring will find the fullest expression 
when selecting a CREX rug, because 
of the wonderfully wide range of 
patterns. 
CREX rugs harmonize with the deco- 
rative scheme of any room. Beautiful 
blues, greens, browns and two-tone 
effects in artistic combination predom- 
inate. They wear well, are sanitary, 
inexpensive, always clean and cheerful 
looking and are reversible. 
Insiston CREX when you buy. Refuse all .ub- 
stitutes. A Genuine CREX rug is instantly 
identified by the name C-R-E-X woven in the 
side binding. 
CREX is patented under U.S. Govt. Copyright. 
Proved cases of fraudulent substitution or wilful 
misrepresentation by dealers will be prosecuted 
to the limit of the law. 
Our 32-page color catalog No. 21 illus- 
trated in natural colors—free on request 


CREX CARPET CO. 
212 Fifth Avenue New York 
Originators of wire-grass products 





FILMING THE BIG SHOW 


How a motion picture operator was adopted into 
the Blackfeet tribe of Indians and was thus quali- 
fied to film the sacred motions of the Medicine-Elk 
ceremony. The story told by William Harper Dean 
with a series of beautiful photographs taken in 
national parks by Herford T. Cowling. 
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the West, its lands and industries. 
organization covers the entire West and the services are free. 
general service of the Bureau, will be found below. @ The announcements of hotels, railroads, steamship lines, resorts, communities 
and colonization companies appearing in these columns have been investigated by Sunset Magazine and are reliable and trustworthy. 


The Sunset Country 


Here follow timely and interesting facts concerning the great Pacific Slope, the country served by Sunset Magazine. 
@Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, couducted in conjunction with this department, supplies disinterested information concerning 
The purpose is to’ guide and advise the stranger, whether tourist or homeseeker. Its 
Questions and answers of general interest, illustrative of the 
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CALIFORNIA 


Walnut 


GROVES 


We are planting one thousand acres 
of land, specially selected for us by 
one of California’s greatest walnut 
experts, to Eureka walnuts. This 
land is located in the famous Farm- 
ington district, San Joaquin County, 
and is known as Oakwood Farms. 
The Eureka variety surpasses all 
other English walnuts in size, uni- 
formity, color, flavor and yield. 
Walnuts are easily grown, yield 
heavily, are not easily damaged by 
adverse weather conditions, and 
bring uniformly good prices. Full 
bearing groves sell for $800 to $1200 
per acre and should easily net $300 
per acre. 

We are selling Oakwood Farms at 
PER ACRE 
PLANTED TO ORDER 


$28 


AND INCLUDING 5 YEARS’ CARE 


and will guarantee the selection of only the 


choicest nursery stock and expert care by 
trained horticulturists, working under our 
personal supervision. 

We are specializing in California fruit and 
nut lands. Bank references upon request. 
Send forliteratureand adeli; uefa) 
surprise, ‘Proof of t Pudding. 


The Realty Sales Company 
1208-9-10 Hobart Bidg., San Francisco 
[Specialists in fruit and nut lands and investments] 


Realty Sales 
Company 
1208-9-10 Hobart Bldg. 


San Francisco 


Actual size of 
Eureka nut 


Please send me your literature and 





“Proof of the Pudding” concerning 
Oakwood Farms. I am interested in your 


p tion and am prepared financially to 
> aw 2 ani: 4 y 














ABY CHICKS, all breeds, any number. Hatch- | 


ing eggs, all varieties. Breeding stock, laying 
hens, ducks, geese, guineas, pigeons, pheasants, 
eanaries, parrots, dogs, cis, rabbits, guinea 
pigs, white rats, monkeys, pets and pet stock 
We ship everywhere. Send for price list. 
Fanelers Exchange, 640 S. Main St., Lox Angeles 





| Sunset Magazine Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of Walter V. Woehlke a 


The following general questions and answers are typical of the service supplied by the Bureu. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry and full name and address plainly writt-n. 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francis:o, 


Quicksilver Speculation 


Q. What is the condition of the quick- 
silver market at present? I understand 
that California supplies the bulk of this 
metal and that the production is monopo- 
lized by two or three properties. Any 
information you can give me about the 
quicksilver industry and possible invest- 
ment opportunities will be appreciated.— 
G. R. S., PHILADELFHIA, Pa. 

A. California has been for many years 
the principal American source of quick- 
silver, though a great proportion of the 
world’s supply came from Spain. When 
the war broke out quicksilver was selling 
at prices ranging from $35 to $40 per flask, 
and this price was so low that most of the 
smaller, low-grade quicksilver properties 
had shut down because they could not 
cover the cost of production. The war 
gave the demand for quicksilver a tre- 
mendous stimulation and the price rap- 
idly soared to $60, $80, $100, even to $300 
per flask. Naturally a good many of the 
older properties reopened and production 
rose until the price in April remained 
almost stationary at $180 to $200 per 
flask. Anyone owning a producing quick- 
silver mine at these prices is coining 
money hand over fist. Most of the old 
properties have been reopened, but there 
are a few small ones and at least one fairly 
large property in California which, owing 
mostly to lack of capital, are still unpro- 
ductive. One of these old properties 
would be a good speculation and could be 
bought and rehabilitated at a total in- 
vestment of $50,000 to $60,000. If the 
war lasts another year quicksilver mines 
should be a good speculation. 


Eucalyptus “Investments” 


Q. Can you give me information con- 
cerning the reliability of the information 
contained in the enclosed folder, issued 
by the San Diego Eucalyptus Company? 
This company has plantations near Lake- 
side, California, and these are the lands 
they have for sale. Do you consider it a 
safe and good investment? Would also 
like some information regarding spineless 
cactus, especially in regard to its use as a 
cattle food and the tonnage to be ex- 
pected per acre. Would you advise the 

urchase of stock at $375 per 100 shares, 
in installments (par value $10 per share), 
in the El Cajon Cactus and Cattle Com- 





| pany?—A. L. W., Cuicaco, ILL. 


‘A. The eucalyptus boom blew up with 
a loud bang several years ago and is dead 
as a doornail now. The prospectus \ hich 
you enclosed says in paragraph 24 “In 
eight or ten years a 10-acre grove sliould 
produce a net of $25,000 and then con 
tinually reproduce it increasingly very 
six or eight years.” Of course, this is 
utter nonsense. There are many groves 
considerably older than eight to ten years 
which have not returned one per cent of 
the profit mentioned. In fact eucalyptus 
profits have been so tremendously disap- 
pointing, the figures given by the pro- 
moters have been so horribly exaggerated 
that anyone familiar with the situation 
could not be induced to invest a penny 
in an enterprise of this kind. Our advice 
would be to hang on to your money as a 
eucalyptus grove bought without personal 
knowledge is no investment at all. You 
would probably lose practically your en- 
tire investment if you purchased a euca- 
lyptus cat in the bag. 

The same can be said of spineless cac- 
tus. The only substantial profit made out 
of this prickly plant is flowing into the 
pockets of promoters who use it to dispose 
of inferior land at extravagant prices. 
There is no market for cactus slabs for 
propagating purposes and its value as 
cattle food is still problematic. Don’t in- 
vest your money in enterprises of which 
you know nothing. It would be far better 
if you would be content with five or six 
per cent and buy bonds of approved 
standing. We are prepared to advise you 
on the purchase of bonds if you so request. 


Oregon Timber Land 


Q. Can you tell me how much timber 
there is on the N. W. % of Section 19, 
Township 21, South Range 5, West of 
Willamette Meridian, Douglas county, 
Oregon. How much is 1000 feet worth, 
and what is the land worth?—A. L., Hat- 
ton, N. D 

A. Concerning this land the Hooper- 
Mayo Company, dealers in timber lands, 
writes as follows: 

“The information could not be had 
short of an actual cruise of the property. 
This would probably cost from $25 to $50 
according to the cruiser. Our maps show 
this land to be ‘Merchantable Timber’ 
and located in the heart of a good-sized 
tract, not far from where logging opera 
tions are now being carried on. There's 
an old burn in the vicinity of the claim 
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which might tend to increase the fire risk 
on this property. From ics general loca- 
tion, provided the land is not excessively 
broken or too high up, this timber would 
be worth, in normal times, in the neigh- 
borhood of $1.00 per thousand feet on the 
stump. At present, however, there are a 
great many single claims, similarly sit- 
uated as regards accessibility, which are 
offered for sale at a considerably lower 
figure—some of them as low as 50 cents 
per thousand feet stumpage, and the 
inquirer should bear this in mind if he is 
considering a purchase. We should be 
glad to cruise this land for your corre- 
spondent in case he desires exact informa- 
tion. He will understand, however, that 
he could hardly expect to obtain this sort 
of thing free, as it would require the work 
of an expert.” 

As land is usually sold with the timber 
in Oregon nothing extra is paid for the 
land itself. 


Blooded Cows Among the Oranges 


Q. If you could afford to own a 
“show” animal stock farm in California, 
would you consider buying near Pasa- 
dena? Would this locality be near enough 
the dairy districts so that one could sell 
his stock, granting that he is a salesman? 
Do you think that California is educated 
up to, or rather do you think that the 
time is right for such a project? Here’s 
my proposition: I have a steady income, 
so that if I couldn’t sell my prize stock 
one year I could hold on till the next year 
and if I had to hold cows I could buy 
some more prize hogs and feed the extra 
milk. In other words, if I only got my 
own food from the farm for ten or twelve 
years, I think I could live cheaper than 
I’m living now and on top of this my land 
would undoubtedly be very much more 
valuable by that time, to say nothing of 
the other benefits in health, etc. I figure 
that one hundred fifty acres would do my 
trick, figuring quality, not quantity, and 
also I wouldn’t have a very large labor 
bill. I will greatly appreciate‘any advice 
you may give both in regard to the loca- 
- and to my idea.—T. B. F., Cutcaco, 

LL. 


A. Your project of establishing a pedi- 
gree stock farm in California is certainly 
sound, and if you have the requisite ex- 
perience, should be very profitable, as the 
demand for high bred stock of all classes 
is larger than the supply. In order to 
supply this demand the Pacific Coast 
Condensed Milk Company, for instance, 
has established a very large blooded stock 
farm near Seattle and is making heavy 
sales at good prices continually. 

Everywhere in California the farmers 
are waking up to the fact that the scrub 
cow does not pay and are looking for 
better material, but I doubt very much 
if the country around Pasadena would be 
suited to your needs. Pasadena is in the 
orange belt of southern California where 
land values are based largely upon the 
productive capacity of a citrus orchard, 
and the dairy industry is only of very 
small proportions. The principal dairy 
districts of California are in the Imperial 
valley and in the San Joaquin valley, al- 
though the Sacramento valley is taking 
up dairying very rapidly. It would cost 
you a great deal for 150 acres of land near 
Pasadena, your water for the production 





 BiStights 
of Sand 
and Surf 


Wonderland 





Unsurpassed in the World, 
with resorts adapted to every 
Judividual taste and purse 
-make your summer plans row 
and let us assist by providing, 
Wustrated and descriptive liter- 


ature 


of the San Bernardino Range’ 


are also best reached via lines 
at this Company ana complete in- 
lormation may be had ou request 


4 beautitully illustrated booklet 
will be of great iuterest to all 
visitors to Southert California 
and is descriptive of Americas 
inost wondertil and beautifill 
Sight Seeing Trolley Trips 


For Literature and 
other Information address 
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Orange Blossom 
Time is Fontana 


twelve months, 
The golden tide rolls in every year. 
less than 10,000 owners of groves. 


The beauty and the fragrance of Blossom 
Season, in the Orange Country, is only one of 
the many charms of Southern California, For 
weeks at a time the delicate fragrance fills all 
the air, while masses of white flowers adorn 


the deep green of the trees, 

This season of bloom is also the season of harvest. 
Into an area of orange groves in Southern California 
hardly larger than an Illinois county, will come, in this 


from Thirty to Forty Million Dollars. 
It is divided among 
Producing Oranges 


or Lemons or Grapefruit from Good Trees in the right 
soil and location is a staple, profitable kind of farming. 
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THE FONTANA 
PLAN. 


The Fontana Land 
Company has its own 
nurseries, and_ steadily 
plants, year by year, 
groves of Oranges, 
Lemons and Grapefruit. 

A maintenance organ- 
ization, manned by mer 
with years of experi- 
ence in citrus growing, 
and headed by practical 
experts, takes care of 
these trees from the 
time of planting until 
they are large enough 
to bear. 

Owners of Fontana 
Groves live all over the 
United States. They are 
working, saving, plan- 
ning for the day when 
they can live upon their 
beautiful, productive Or- 
ange Grove homes—and 
while they are saving 
and planning, their trees 
are growing. Care 
charges are moderate. 





FONTANA 


Is where we make it easy to 


trees, on goo 
water rights, 1 
years old, sold in 
acre tracts on long time. 
Boulevard, 

; Ocean Boulevard, 
the Pacific Electric Trolley line 
to Los Angeles, Main line of 
the Santa Fe and Main line of 
the Southern Pacific. 

Not a “‘project,” but is the 
Largest Planting of Citrus Trees 
by One Concern in the World, 
Bearing Groves twenty-five years 
old in Fontana prove its su- 
eriority of location and soil 
or citrus fruits. 

References, Sunset Magazine, 
First National Bank of Los An- 
geles, Los Angeles Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, San Bernardino Na- 
tional Bank, First National 
Bank of Rialto. We have hun- 
dreds of satisfied buyers, many 
in Fontana, others all over the 
United States, 

You may safely write us, 
frankly telling what capital you 
have to invest, and we will 
write you equally frankly and 
tell you what Fontana can do 
for you. Address 

FONTANA LAND COMPANY, 


Fontana, California, or 


Los Angeles Office, 548 South Spring St. 
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THE FONTANA 
POULTRY PLAN. 


The Fontana Poultry 
Association is a co-opera- 
tive, not-for-profit organ- 
ization of people now 
living on their young 
Orange Groves in o- 


tana, liens 

The Association pro- 
vides feeds at wholesale 

rices, collects and mar- 

ets the eggs and gives 
each owner of a poultry 
plant the expert super- 
vision needed to produce 
success, 

Model. henhouses, de- 
signed by one of the 
most skillful practical 
poultrymen in Southern 
California, each houses 
500 hens, One man can 
care for from 1,000 to 
2,000 hens. Profits, over 
feed and replacement, of 
from $1 to $1.50 per 
hi per annum, are 


shown. 
Special terms on 
ves given buyers who 
ave the capital to build 
homes and engage in the 
Poultry business. 
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‘Let your summer outing be in Alaska, voyaging 2500 miles of inside 
waters, viewing glaciers, totem poles, Indians, gold mines, midnight sun 


$66 for 10-day trip from Seattle 


Berth and Meals included. Othertours $75 to $280 through the scenic north 


From Seattle: S. S. SPOKANE, June 20, July 2, 14, 26, Aug. 7, 19 
S.S.City of SEATTLE, June 14, 26, July 8,20, Aug. 1, 13 
Send for illustrated folder 


PACIFIC COAST STEAMSHIP CO. 


Cc. D. DUNANN, Passenger Traffic Manager, San Francisco 




















The Blackfeet Council 


Take the richly soft coloring of Indian tepees and 
feathered regalia; give it a background of gleaming 
glacier and sky-reflecting lake!and you have material 
for a wondrous color picture. See what splendid 
use W. H. Bull has made of this material in the 


Frontispiece of the June Sunset 











of the alfalfa would cost you more than 
in any other place on earth, and yoy 
would be far from your market. 

If you are interested in better locations, 
we shall endeavor to point out to you 
localities in which conditions are very 
favorable. 


Chickens in the Willamette 


Q. Iam, at the present time, thinking 
very seriously of locating in the Wil- 
lamette valley of Oregon, probably be. 
tween Salem and Eugene. Can you give 
me information regarding this land, that 
is, in regard to price of land and kind of 
soil, and also in regard to the timber? | 
am thinking of starting a poultry farm in 
the valley, and would like to know what 
the prospects are for such a project. Will 

ou also give me climatic conditions’?— 
i K. P., Great BEnp, Kansas. 


A. We believe that the Willamette 
valley offers an excellent chance for a 
successful poultry farm, provided the 
owner has experience in the business. A 
good deal of grain is raised in the valley 
and feed therefore is comparatively cheap, 
while Portland and the Puget Sound 
country offer excellent markets at good 
prices for the entire output. The climate 
of the Willamette valley is mild, rainy in 
winter and with very little snow, except 
in abnormal years. listen begins in Feb. 
ruary and the first frost quite frequently 
is delayed until Christmas. The rain is 
not heavy, but it continues with few in- 
terruptions from October until April. 

Between Salem and Eugene lies the 
oldest and perhaps the best developed 
agricultural district in the West in which 
settlement began before Kansas knew a 
grasshopper, that is in 1834. Electric and 
steam lines furnish excellent transporta- 
tion and the valley is crisscrossed by elec- 
tric power lines, which supply most of the 


| farms, and of course, the price of land is in 


harmony with this advanced state of civili- 
zation. The cost of an acre depends en- 
tirely upon the character of its soil and 
its location. 

You should be close to a station and on 
good roads. And land having these char- 
acteristics is hard to obtain for less than 
$150 an acre with few improvements. 
However, you do not need much land for 
a poultry farm and 10 acres should be 
sufficient for a plant capable of handling 
4000 to 5000 hens. These ten acres you 
should be able to buy within a mile or 
two of a good town at a price not exceed- 
ing $200 an acre, perhaps less, if part of 
the land is covered with second growth 
and needed clearing. 


The Value of Desert Land 


Q. In accordance with your advertise- 
ment in the Sunset, I take the liberty of 
asking you for some free information re- 
garding farm lands in San Bernardino 
county, Cal. What I most desire in- 
formation about is land about five or six 
miles west of Barstow towards Hinkley. 
What would you say that land in this 
section is worth? There seems to be quite 
a little alfalfa being grown in this section. 
Do you think it would be all right for hogs 
and turkeys! Any information which you 
may give me will be greatly appreciated. 
—S. W., Los ANGELEs, CAL. 
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ore than A. Of course it is impossible to gen- | 
and yoy eralize about the price of land in any given 


ocation | district and to arrive at a definite result. (he SK YSCR APER encroaches 


Value of land five or six miles west of Bar- 


vey Sih wel has to go, upon the volume | upon the COTTAGE 





of water struck by the well and upon the 
character of the soil. If an adequate sup- 








tte ply of water is to be had with a lift not to “a x een 
exceed —— _ and if the i. is the ; SUBSTANTIAL TEESE tf 
inki usual sandy, desert type, with not too ED : 
— much alkali, we would say that unim- en i ( BUSINESS HOUSES te ig 
bly be. fe proved land at the distance you mention | ; REFLECT THE cer Ez 
rou give [jg should be worth approximately $25 per 'ihh| SOLIDARITY OF dens oe 
nd, that acre, provided the water supply has been ‘ | Pee FRESNO’S Ee 
kind of [@ proven. If the water supply has not been ger F a iiiiniaaialiaing abet. ware 
ber? | fm proven the purchase would be a plain A oe 
farm in gamble. | THE FAITH 
w what Both hogs and turkeys ought to do well iF ie OF CAPITAL IN 
t. Will in the vicinity you mention, provided you B ff aaa ITS PRESENT AND 
‘ions ?— have a good supply of water at not too i! i 
great a depth. You realize, of course, ee Ere 4 FUTURE 
that the expense of water increases the 


lamette higher you have to lift it and there is a 


i limit under which water can be profitably 
in 2 pumped for the production of alfalfa. If 
valley you are interested in the district, why 
cheap don’t you take a run out there and talk 
Sounl with the settlers? That would be the best 
+ soll and quickest way to arrive at reliable in- 
call formation concerning the district. Please 
ainy in oe the PT hi of land = Ss Fresno’s population in 1900, according to the United States Census, was 
except only const 5 tgpane are 16 &. grees. Se 12,470. In 1910 this population had doubled—z24,892. The present 
in Feb. of land which would be expensive at fifty estimated population is upwards of 45,000. In 1920 the figures will 
uently cents per acre. And you must also re- | easily pass the 60,000 mark. 
| member thatittakes a fairly large amount | Fresno is one of California’s fastest-growing, prosperous, wide-awake 


Fain 15 of cash capital to develop a desert ranch | cities. Buildings, not yet old, are being razed to be replaced by imposing 
from the raw soil. Unless you have this modern structures that reflect the wealth and progress of the city and 
capital our advice would be to leave pio- county. 
neering severely alone. Fresno is the marketing center of a vast rich section of the San Joaquin 

Valley. Fresno County alone sends to market annually over $40,000,000 

. worth of products. This county produces sixty per cent of the raisin 

A Copper Mine That Was crop of the world—almost three times the entire production of Spain, 

, ‘ ; the original raisin producing country. 

Q. W ould you advise ane if the Santa Fresno’s manufacturing industries are large and varied. The concerns 
Rita Copper Mining and Smelting Com- | now here are prosperous and growing; conditions for manufacturing are 
PAL of Tucson, Arizona, with Mr. Geo. exceptionally favorable—equable climate, adequate transportation, 

. Myers, representative, 180 No. Church cheap power, cheap fuel, etc. 

St., is a working mine and a reliable con- Factory interests seeking Pacific Coast locations should communicate 

cern. Should be greatly obliged for any | with Fresno’s civic organizations at once. 

information regarding this mining 

Write for free information about Fresno City and County. Beautifully 


comipany - 2 K., New York City. illustrated book te’ling about fcrming, fruit-growing, stock-raising, 
| dairying, poultry raising, manufactu;ing, etc. Sent free upon request. 


A. Concerning the Santa Rita Copper 


Mini d Smelting C r, th 
Copper Hand Book says: | | Presno County Chamber of Commerce 


ents. my os ; 

A fu “The lands of the Santa Rita Copper | FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 

La ka Mining and Smelting Company include | ie BE 

dling 40 claims, area 630 acres in the T yndall mad Cheha of fae. Bode ninnttet ts na cin aaa bhp 7, aes Sacer sina Parlier 
‘tric : : - Yoalinga Chamber of Commerce. . Yoalinga aisin City Chamber of Commerce. ...... . . Raisin City 

$ you district, Santa Rita mountains, Arizona, Selma Chamber of Commerce..................-Selma Riverdale Chamberof Commerce ............ Riverdale 

le or 13 miles from Arivaca. Mine office, Ari- Clovis a amare Pid Vhave > hai ane aos _ ay oro be va Basse aniseed Laton 
. > Reedley Chamber of Commerce........... Reedley Cerman Chamber of Commerce.......... . Kerman 

ceed- vaCa, I ima county. Home office, 1509 Kingsburg Chamber of Commerce .......... Kingsburg | Orange Cove Chamber of Commerce ...... Orange Cove 

rt of Chemical Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. (Letter Fowler Chamber of Commerce Fowler Caruthers Chamber of Commerce .......... . Caruthers 

, Squaw Valley Chamber of Commerce. .....Squaw Valley 


returned unanswered from the latter 
office.) 

“The officers of the company were Geo. 
P. Myers, R. J. Adams and C. T. Sharn, 
vice presidents, N. C. Wilson, secretary, 
ae: J. M. W yatt, treasurer, C. F. Elliott, | 
> al manager. Company organized in June, 0 6 
fe 1901, under laws of Arizona with capitali- 
dino zation of $3,000,000, par value $1 share. Largest—Finest—Surest—Fastest 


sa “The company changed officers re- | : GRAND. GRAND TRUNK PACIFIC 


peatedly, was a mere stock jobbing scheme 
TWIN SCREW OIL-BURNING STEAMSHIPS 


owth 











r Six e 
lev. under former managements, and is re- | UNK 4 ; 5 
it arded y ith es ” All outside sanitary rooms—Running hot and cold water. 
this g da wi suspicion. Reading lights in all berths. 
er. | From Seattle, Victoria, Vancouver to Skagway and return, $60.00. 
jute From Prince Rupert, $32.00. 
fon. All Trans-Continental Fares apply via Prince Rupert 
Alaska side-trip one-half price 


ted. Granville St., Vancouver, B. C.; Wharf St., Victoria, B. C., or Passenger Traffic Department, 
Winnipeg or Prince Rupert, Canada. 





hogs 
ou ce Address: Grand Trunk Pacific, 687 Market St., San Francisco; 302 Wilcox Bldg., Los 
J | * Angeles; 116 Third St. Portland, Oregon; 917 Second Ave., Seattle, Wash.; 527 
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Oregon Walnuts 


Is the title of our new illustra- 
ted book dealing with Walnut 


Culture in Oregon. 


The English Walnut is being 
grown profitably in Western 
Oregon. 


The Walnut is a staple and 
finds a ready market at good 
prices. The average impor- 
tation of English Walnuts the 
last four years has been 
30,000,000 pounds. Not 
much chance for overpro- 
duction. 


There is in Western Oregon 
plenty of good land suitable 
for Walnut growing. 


A postal will bring you 
our new book “Oregon 


Walnuts.” 


JOHN M. SCOTT 


GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
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The Vision of the 
Ram and He-Goat 


(Continued from page 74) 


horns were high; but one was higher than 
the other, and the higher came up last. 

I saw the ram pushing westward, and 
northward, and southward; so that no 
beasts might stand before him, neither was 
there any that could deliver out of his 
hand; but he did according to his will, and 
became great. 

And as I was considering, behold, an he 
goat came from the west on the face of the 
whole earth, and touched not the ground; 
and the goat had a notable horn between 
his eyes. 

And he came to the ram that had two 
horns, which I had seen standing before 
the river, and ran unto him in the fury of 
his power. 

And I saw him come close unto the ram, 
and he was moved with choler against him, 
and smote the ram, and brake his two 
horns: and there was no power in the ram 
to stand before him, but he cast him down 
to the ground, and stamped upon him: 
and there was none that could deliver the 
ram out of his hand. 


He closed the book and gazed benignly 


| at old Hickman, who said: ‘‘Well, sir. 
| What has all that got to do with the price 
| of peanuts?” 

“Mr. Ram,” said Jim Searles, “look at | 
The British steamer | 
| Stansbury was towed into Singapore yes- 
| terday with a broken tail-shaft. The old 


the blackboard! 


box has been wallowing around in the 
China sea for thirty days and you’ve 
bought about seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of not to arrive contracts, and 
I’m glad of it, and I’m going to tell every- 
body on the floor of the Exchange—” 

Old man Hickman glanced at the board 
and almost fainted. “O Jim! Jim!” he 
quavered, ‘‘don’t say a word about this. 
For heaven’s sake, haven’t you gored me 
deep enough already. Don’t play the 
goat!” 

“You mean the he-goat,” his tormentor 
corrected. “By the way, let me read you 
this from Ezekiel—” 

But old man Hickman had fled to hide 
his broken heart! 





If She’d Ever 
Worn a Hat 


(Continued from page 37) 


As they were leaving she called to 
Peters: “Come back while 
we're eating supper and slip up to Big 
Mitt’s room and we'll join you when no- 
body’s noticing.” 

Mr. Peters was in good time. He 
waited a moment—an athletic figure in 
white duck—at the foot of the stairs in 
the velvet dusk. Juan, the portero, was 
watering the oleanders with a painted 
gourd from a great tinaja filled every 
morning by the water-carrier. From the 
cages hung round the patio the clarines 
poured out to “ancient environing night” 











Low Fares| 


From Principal Points 
in California 


Round Trip 
Baltimore - - - = = $108.50 
Boston - - - = - = 112.70 
Chicago - - - - = = 72.50 
Colorado Springs 55.00 
Dallas - - - - 62.50 
Denver - - - 55.00 
Houston - - 

Kansas City - 

Memphis - 

Montreal - - 

New Orleans 

New York - 

Ogden - - 

Philadelphia 

Quebec - - 

St. Louis - - 70.00 
Salt Lake City - - 40.00 
Toronto - - - - = = 98.50 


Washington - - =- = 108.50 


and other points. 


$110.70 to New York is good between 
New Orleans and New York by Southern 
Pacific’s Atlantic S. S. Line, with sailings 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, and includes 
Berth and Meals on Steamers. 


Good on All Trains 


Pullman Standard and 
Tourist Sleeping Cars 


Best Dining Car in 
America 


Stopovers Going and 
Returning 


Sale Dates 


June 1, 2, 3, 8, 9, 10, 26, 27, 28. 
July 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 11, 12, 13, 26, 27, 28. 
Aug. 1, 2, 3, 8, 9, 10, 24, 25, 28, 29. 
Sept. 7, 8, 11, 12. 


Tickets will also be sold to Buffalo, N. Y. 
July 4, 5 and§6, August 1, 2 and 3; to Cincit- 
nati, Ohio, July 11, 12 and 13; to Davenport, 
Iowa, July 26, 27 and 28; to Chattanooga, 
Tenn., September 11 and 12. 


. Going Limit 15 days. 


Return Limit, Three Months from Date 
of Sale, but not after October 31, 1916 
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a thrilling flood of melody. Above glit- 
tered the stars like diamond-dust on a 
purple curtain. _He looked across the 
flowering shrubs into the brightly lighted 
dining-room. _ Everybody was talking 
about the various ailments of an engine, 
and Big Mitt, who was yardmaster, was 
telling what he said to the trainmaster: 
“Empties! I reckon not; not unless them 
eons has got ’em tucked away in their 
ats! [ cain’t make freight-cars outen 
this saloobrious climate and a monkey- 
wrench.” 

Mr. Toohey was having a lovely con- 
versation with Mr. Holden—the master- 
mechanic—not present in flesh, merely in 
hypothetical answers to stingers deliv- 
ered by Mr. Toohey. Mrs. Tibbits, 
having taken her second cup of tea, was 
telling how sylph-like she was in her 
youthful years; she ended as usual by 
saying. “You should have seen my waist 
when we was married; why Tib could 
span it with his two hands!” And to 
show how it was done she made a circle 
with her pudgy hands, that at present 
speaking would not span one of her 
ankles. : 

Smiling to himself Jackson went on up 
to Big Mitt’s room and shortly after the 
other two followed. 


RS. TIBBITS was big with her 
M news and beginning dramatically, 
continued without a comma. “I found 
out his name and where his wife is! 
Look!’ She pulled from the old leather 
bag hung at her waist a bunch of letters. 

“I'd noticed whenever I’d been in 
Ritchie’s room (his name is really Beas- 
ley) that he kep’ his little steamer trunk 
locked, but I’d never thought nothing of 
it until Big Mitt said that, this morning, 
and it popped into my head that he had 
his reasons for keeping it shet. It was 


luck that Faustina’s grandmother, old | 


Tomasa, was here. First off, the poor 
old thing told me Faustina was breaking 
her heart and disobeying her by marrying 
a gringo and a protestante. She had a 


rag tied tight around her head to keep | 


her thoughts from escaping—so she said. 
I thought if she felt that way I could 
trust her. So I told her—the best I could 
with this pesky Spanish—what I wanted 


todo. So she sent Faustina away for the | 


afternoon and went, herself, to the 
Thieves’ Market for some bunches of 
keys and a man with a file. The man from 
the market soon got a key to fit. 
a lot guilty snooping into his letters but 
being as it’s in a good cause . . . . 


I felt | 


found that some friend of his’n up in | 
Monclova has been sending his letters to | 


him: they reach Monclova under his 


right name and the kind friend redirects | 


"em here to Puebla. 
in a candy factory in Chicago. She’s 
askt him to send her money and a pass 
and keeps asking why don’t he answer. 
If this wasn’t Mexico we could show the 
girl these letters and tell her what’s in 
them, and that would settle the whole 
thing; but down here Ritchie could 
have us arrested for opening his trunk 
and defaming of his character. We'll 
have to prove our case by writing to his 
wife.” 

“What was the date of her last letter?” 
asked Jackson. 

“Two months ago,” Mrs. Tibbits an- 


His wife’s working | 


swered, “and she may have moved by | 


this or went to some other place.” 
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Established as America’s Vacation Paradise 
Discovered by thousands of American tourists, who, deprived of the Old 
World, found a still greater wonderland at home. They came last year to Glacier 


National Park, Uncle Sam’s greatest playground, twenty thousand strong. Many of 
them were second- and third-timers—answering again the call irresistible of the 


“land of shining mountains. 
X 
XA 
\ 


OUstep intoa new world atGlacier 
\ 






Vacations, $1 to $5 per day. 
Park. You measure Nature with 

a newer, bigger vision. Above you 

rise the towering Rockies—the far- 
stretching Continental Divide—cloud- 
piercing peaks and glistening glaciers; 
skyland lakes of turquoise and emerald. 
Safe motor roads or go by saddle 
horse, or over wide, safe trails afoot. 
Stop at splendid modern hotels or 


Great Northern through trains of 
supreme comfort daily reach this vata- 
tion country. Low round trip summer 
tourist fares via Great Northern, from 
June 1 to September 30. 

Handsomely illustrated Glacier Park 
booklets giving exact expense figures— 
Y mailed free. Send for copy now. Write 
Swiss chalets, or live in a tepee,cook for information concerning Pacific 
your own meals. Coast and Alaskan tours. 

C. E. STONE, Passenger Traffic Manager, St. Paul, Minn. 
C. W. PITTS, Asst. Gen. Pass. Agt. S. LOUNSBERY, Gen. Agt. Pass. Dept. 










210 S. Clark St., Chicago 1184 Broadway, New York a. 
C.E. STONE, P ino. | 
“ cots «. Siem = , Pass. Traff. Mgr., Great Northern Ry., Dept. 121, St. Paul, Minn. 
eee a Tees Please send me Walking Tours Book, Aeroplane Folder and other descriptive TAAARA 
literature on Glacier National Park, Free. | —His Mark 
| PRES OIC RRL CL TCE BEBE 6 cc cctwetodincncnses oe Meet me at Glacier 
TREE UCIT Te KER RENO TE CER TR Tee National Park 


this Summer 
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LosAngeles daily at 1:25 p.m. 


via Salt Lake Route, Union 
Pacific System and Chicago & 
Northwestern Rai lway. 


Allso 


PACIFIC LIMITED | 


AD &. 
i 
Q 
Daily at 9:00 a.m. ‘i 


via Salt Lake Route, U. P. and Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway. 


LUXURIOUSLY COMFORTABLE TRAINS 


Full information at any ticket office or from 
L. A. CASEY, Genl. Agent F. H. ADAMS, Genl. Agent 
643 Market Street, San Francisco 501 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles 
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Girl says: —_ 


“COME TO 


Santa a ta 


CALIFORNIA 


and enjoy life to the fullest in the 
‘VALLEY OF HEART’S DELIGHT’ 
that glorious land of sunshine, 
fruit and ever-blooming flowers. 
Be one of us.”’ 


SANTA CLARA COUNTY is 30 
miles south of San Francisco, a highly 
developed country of beautiful homes, 
wealth producing orchards and farms, 
splendid universities and schools; miles 
of paved highways, good roads, steam 
railways and «ledtric trolley lines. For 
the man or woman of some little capital 
it is a delightful place for a home. For 
the tourist a land of romance and never- 
failing interest. For the farmer a field 


for profitable investment. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET of 64 
pages which tells truthfully the whole 


story of 
climate 


our great fruit crops, fertile soil, 
and industries will be mailed on 


application to 


PUBLICITY MANAGER 


for the Board of Supervisors 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


Great California Round-Up at San Jose, 


July Ist 
to 4th, 
incla- 
sive. 
Don’t 


miss 


Address . 


Don’t Delay. 
Write Today! 





| find Mrs. 

and cargadores bringing tulé baskets filled 
| with smilax and pink and crimson orchids 
| from Vera Cruz—all the preparations for 


| gardenias packed in damp moss. 








“Well, we'll jest have to chanct it,” 
drawled Big Mitt. “All we can do is to 
write to this yer pore wife and tell her as 
how he’s aimin’ to deceive a beautiful 


| Mexican girl, and fer her to send us her 


wedding stificate and a sworn statement, 
taken afore a notary republic, that she’s 
the lawful wife. We can make it some 
strong on how little time we got to save 
this yer beautiful Seenoreety.’ 

There was a chorus of dissent from the 
other two. 

“No,” Mrs. Tibbits advised from an 
abysmal knowledge—mostly second-hand 
—of the human heart, “she won’t care 
for no Beautiful Sefiorita’s sufferings. 
We'll have to make her think that he is 
crazy over the girl and that she has an 
eye to his pay-check. And let’s us hint 
that mebbe we can send her a pass. 
Jackson’s a big Injun on the road—he 
could have one wired to her.” 

And in such wise did they write it. 
As Jackson Peters had the gift of con- 
crete narration he made a draft of the 
letter and Mrs. Tibbits with difficult 
pains copied it 

It is well known that nothing exhausts 
like brain-work, so Juan was sent to the 
corner for hot tamales and to the other 
corner for a few bottles of ice-cold beer. 
The colorless Tib was fetched from some- 
where to give an air of propriety to the 
revels. As the feast was se a Big 
Mitt’s washstand, the three friends sat 
on the bed while Tib occupied the one 
remaining chair. 

Jackson hummed a verse or so of 
“Fair Harvard”; Mrs. Tibbits said you 


| wouldn’t believe how slim-waisted she 


was in her bygone days; Big Mitt told 
the trainmaster where to get off, and Tib 
listened. 


Te three weeks passed. Mrs. Tib- 
bits arranged for Faustina to be 
married from the casa de huespedes. 
Dave Ritchie was in a black rage. He 
had intended to slip away quietly, be 
married at the priest’ s house, and after- 
wards take the evening train to Jalapa. 
Affairs were going amiss. Angela, the 
pretty sewing-girl, had come to him as 


| he was about leaving Jalapa—oiling his 


engine and getting ready for the run to 
Puebla; she had almost fallen at his feet. 
Sobbing forlornly, she cried that her poor 
mother would die of shame when she found 
out. . . . . Hehad pulled away from 
her with a laugh and left her huddled on 
the platform. But no matter how hard- 
ened a Don Juan, how pitifully small and 
shabby his soul, it must not be easy for 
a man to admire himself as much as 
usual after a scene like that. Then to 
Tibbits making wedding cake. 


an open, above-board wedding—was more 


| than disconcerting. 


After supper came Jackson Peters with 


| his mozo carrying two big rolls of banana- 


tree bark filled with fragrant creamy 
Mrs. 
‘Tibbits invited all the men in the sala to 
help decorate it for the morrow. 

Faustina was busy putting the last 
stitches-in her embroidered huipi/—she 
had intended renting a wedding veil and 
wreath, but Jackson Peters in the inter- 
ests of esthetics had persuaded her to 


wear instead her native headdress— 








THE Of 


ALASKA 


1916 TOURIST 
SEASON | 
JUNE 1st to SEPTEMBER 15th | 


As conducted by the enlarged fleet of 
fast, splendid ships of ALASKA 
STEAMSHIP CO., all admirably suited 
to handle ALASKA TRAVELERS and 
SIGHTSEERS, places this company in 
position to offer ALASKA EXCUR.- 
SIONISTS more frequency of service and 
comfort, and through its connections with 
Railways and River Steamers which 

etrate to the very heart of this NORTH- 
ERN FRONTIER WONDERLAND 
enables us to plan a varied assortment 
of ALASKA SIGHTSEEING TOURS 
not possible to secure any other way. 


Judging from the number of inquiries 
being received daily, travel to Alaska 
this summer will undoubtedly tax to the 
limit even our extensive accommodati ons, 
Therefore we suggest to those who desire 
to SEE ALASKA this summer that their 
reservations be made at the earliest POs 
sible moment on either of the following 
ships: Alameda, Northwestern, 
Mariposa, Alaska, Jefferson, 
Dolphin and Victoria. 

So write today for sailing dates, rates, 

and illustrated Alaska booklet to 


ALASKA STEAMSHIP CO. 


JOHN H, BUNCH, G. F. & P. A. 
459 Colman Bldg. 
SEATTLE 
City Ticket Office: 720 2nd Ave. 














she Scenic 


Wonderland 


SEE IT THIS YEAR 


and become intneicly 
acquainted with 


LAND UP THERE 


Wonderful mountains and glacien 
—Thousands of islands, bays 
inlets—Alaska Indians at work in 
their native Totem Pole Villages 
weaving fantastic baskets and mats 
and shaping huge cedar logs into 
graceful multi - colored canoes. 
Halibut fisheries and salmon traps- 
Canneries — Operating mines. 
Our Steamers land at all interesting 
points and out-of-the-way places 
not possible to see by other routes. 
Passengers have lots of 
time ashore to see it all 
Write today for rates, full 
particulars and illustrat 


ALASKA FOLDER Address 


| Bohicnit eTransporlation(. 


ALF.HAINES, Mgr. B.L. McMULLEN, G.F. 8P.A 
Seattle, Washington 


———4 
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HERE IS A $25 PRIZE FOR YOU 
if you can write a prize winning 
letter. See page 5 for particulars 
in regard to 
SUNSET’S “AD-LETTER” 
CONTEST 
For Nineteen-Sixteen 
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SEATTLE’S FINEST HOTEL 


New Washington 
Hotel 


Suggest Your Vacation Plan 
In “The Summer Playground of America’”’ 


RAINIER NATIONAL PARK, 
PUGET SOUND, ALASKA 


Road maps, Garage data and also complete 
first-hand information of this entire section, 
gathered personally by the Management, 
all for the free use of guests. Write today for 
complete literature and travel information. 


New Washington Hotel, sents: | 


ALASKANS? 
RENDEZVOUS 


RAINIER GRAND fOTEL 


given nation-wide prestige as the Seattle 
scene in Rex Beach’s famous story “THE 
SPOILERS.” A land mark of the pioneer 
Alaska Gold Rush days where the Sour- 
doughs and men prominent in the North’s 
Official life mingled then and today, lending 
a.touch of romance to modern Hotel life. 
Rainier Grand Hotel provides an excellence 
in service throughout which pleases the 
most exacting. Situated conveniently, to 
berths of Alaska Steamship Companies, 
financial, theatre, and shopping districts. 
Write for literature and rates. 


RAINIER GRAND HOTEL 


UNDER PERSONAL MANAGEMENT*CHAS.PERRY 
SEATTLE.U.S.A. 

















Large AcreageProfits 


ORANGE, LEMON, WALNUT and Sugar 
beet land at WHOLESALE or retail 


Tract contains 6,500 acres in beautiful Riverside 
County. Splendid level ground for Walnuts. 
Sugar beets can be raised between trees. Good 
soil, water, climate. Transportation on three 
railroads. Special prices to parties buying to- 
gether 50 to 100 acres. Long time payments. 
PREFER SELLING TRACT AS 
A WHOLE AT LOW PRICE 


Write for Particulars and Booklet 
W. J. HOLE, Owner 


820 TRUST AND SAVINGS BUILDING 
LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 








Hotel Stewart 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Geary Street just off Union Square 
European Plan $1.50 a day upward 




















Breakfast 50c Luncheon 50c Dinner $1.00 
Most famous meals in United States i] 





however, she came a moment to the door 
to look at what all these kindly people 
were doing to make her wedding beautiful. 
Her wonderful eyes were gleaming be- 
tween the thick lashes, and damask roses 
bloomed in her olive cheeks. Jackson, 
near the door braiding a great rope of 


| evergreen, asked her to hold an end a 


He looked at her narrowly. 
Do 


moment. 
“You seem very happy, Faustina. 

you love Senor Ritchie so much?” 
Her wide mouth curved in a frank 

smile. “My grandmother says it is fatal 


| for a handsome girl to love men; an 


ugly woman may, for her face protects 
her! Everyone tells me I am handsome, 
so I try not to love the men.” 

“Do you succeed ?” he persisted. 

“Si, senor,” she replied rather whole- 
heartedly. 

And Jackson, relieved of his fears, 
went back to the business at hand. 

Dave Ritchie also came in for a 
moment, then churlishly disappeared, 
but not before Pump-handle O’Brien 
had called his attention to his future 
grandmother, looking more than ever 
like a lady-monkey dressed in cast-off 
clothes and humbly holding a ladder for 
Mrs. Tibbits to stand on. She still had 
a red cloth tied firmly about her temples 
to keep her thoughts from escaping! 


HEN the sala—an enormous room 

—was fully garlanded and wreathed 
and the wedding-bell of gardenias hung in 
front of the improvised altar, everybody 
went away to bed. The three friends had 
also to make a feint of leaving, as Mr. 
Toohey showed a desire to stick around 
where he wasn’t wanted. 


tinued to stick, he would have seen Mrs. | 


Tibbits stealing cautiously back to the 
darkened sala where she turned on a soli- 
tary electric light and deposited on a 
bent-wood cane sofa her burden of glasses, 
plates and forks. Then the mozo ap- 
peared, bearing a large platter of smoking 
enchiladas, and a moment later Big Mitt 


and Jackson Peters tiptoed in, carrying | 


suspicious-looking rolls wrapped in news- 
papers. Tib was not fetched from any- 
where. His presence seemed 


Spitz terrier. 


Mrs. Tibbits carefully spread papers on | 


the ingrain carpet, so that the oily cheese 
fragments would not soil it, then served 
to each on a tender, green lettuce leaf a 
lovely scarlet enchilada. 

Mr. Peters filled the glasses. 
to the success of our plot!” 

Mrs. Tibbits put down her empty 
glass with an anxious air. 
hunch, Jackson, she won’t get here in 
time.” 

“She should. Allowing for a day in 
Laredo, if she starts the day after she 
gets the pass she should reach here to- 
morrow on the three-fifty.”’ 

“And this yer wedding’s scheduled at 
four! She better hit only the high places 
ef she’s aimin’ to attend it,” said Big 
Mitt. “Well, ef she ain’t in time to stop 
it, we-alls shore kin do something.” 

As Mrs. Tibbits, thrifty soul, lamented 
the waste of wedding guest and wedding 
feast, in the event of there being no wed- 
ding, they arranged to get an orchestra 
and have a dance, and further planned to 
present Faustina with a_ silk-thread 
reboro. 








Nobody can realize upon 
your investment in Wells 
Fargo Travelers Checks but 
you. That's safety. 

You can use Wells Fargo 
Checks anywhere, without 
any identification other than 
the signing of your name. 
They are easy to carry. 
These are conveniences. 





Every person connected with 
the Wells Fargo organiza- 
tion, will give assistance to 
users of the company’s 
Travelers Checks, That 
means service, 





Economy too:—$100 worth for 50 
cents, 


























If he had con- | 





The Express Service of Wells 
Fargo is particular, personal, 
rapid. Are you taking advantage 
of it? 


‘WELLS FARGO 
Travelers Checks 






































unneces- | 
sary, in the face of his enlarged portrait | 
which greatly resembled a frightened | 


“Here’s | 


“T’ve got a | 
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~. WATLIN ano tHe YUKO 
But to really know and appreciate the 
inexpressible scenic grandeur of this 
Northland and enjoy its ideal summer 
climate—its flowers and sunshine—you 
must see more than the shores, The 
advice of travelers who know is— 


“Go Beyond 
The Shores” 


See the strangely fascinating interior 
by modern trains and steamers, See the 
Atlin Lake Country “The Beauty Spot 
of the World.” Sail down theeverinter- 
esting Yukon through the Five Finger 
Rapids to Dawson in the Klondike—oron 
down crossing and recrossing the Arctic 
—where the sun shines at midnight—to 
Fairbanks and Nome and return via 
Seward Valdez and Cordova. Truly a 
trip of a lifetime. 

Frequent sailings—exceptionally 
good meals and service. 

Early reservations essentials. 
now for our interesting booklets. 
HERMAN WEIG,G.P.A. A.F. ZIPF,T.M. 
105 W. Washington St. 812 Alaska Bidg. 
Chicago 


Write 


Seattle, Wash. 
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AUSTRALIA 


Summer there now! Voyage delightful via Honolula 
and Samoa. Splendid 10.000 ton, twin-serew Amertean steamers 
every 21 days from San Francisco (May 2, 23, June 128, July 14) 
Return Ist class, & 2nd class, $225: including China 
and Japan, Ist clas« : to Honolulu, $65, Folders free. 

. E. BURNETT, 17 Battery Place, New York, or 
OCEANIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 575 Market Street, 


California 


SHORT LINE 
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Haul the ‘Olympian’ and 
Columbian’ over the Rockies 


Mighty as are steam locomotives in 
Mountain service—yet far mightier are 
the new transportation giants—THE 
ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES. 


World surpremacy in locomotives is now held by 
the powerful electrics that haul the superb all- 
steel trains—“The Olympian’”’ and “The Columbian’’— 
over the completed unit of the electrified main 
line of “The Milwaukee Road’’ across the Great 
Continental Divide. 


This supremacy rests on their ability to handle 
heavier loads with greater dispatch over the 
mountains—to master snow and cold—to effect 
vast economies in operation—and to travel farther 
without overhauling than any other locomotive, 
either steam or electric. 


Electric operation adds much to the comforts and 
delights of travel—it means smoother riding and 
freedom from smoke, cinders, gases and other un- 
desirable incidents unavoidable with steam travel. 


On your next trip East journey via the Pacific 
North Coast and over “The Milwaukee’’ and enjoy 
the combination of luxurious service, electric 
travel through the mountains amid scenic splendor 
unsurpassed on the continent. 


Descriptive literature on request. 
C. H. MILES, District Passenger Agent 
22 Powell St., San Francisco 
GEO. W. HIBBARD, General Passenger Agt., SEATTLE 
F. A. MILLER, Passenger Traffic Manager, CHICAGO 


Chicago, Milwaukee & StFaul Ry. 











HOTEL 





There’s One Hotel 


I 
SAN FRANCISCO 


HE next day was a busy one: why 

with roasting turkeys, boiling hams, 
making salads, and helping Faustiy 
dress, Mrs. Tibbits had hardly a minuyp 
to spare in which to struggle into her beg 
gown—a cinnamon-colored silk. At lay 
the priest and four o'clock arrived, 
Everybody had gathered in the sala: qj 
the railroad men, Faustina’s few relative 
and a number of Mexican friends. The 
groom looked sulky, but he had ‘dressed 
up” in a neat blue serge suit and impaled 
a huge opal in his blue and white striped 
tie. Big Mitt was not present but wa 
expected to come as soon as his work was 
done at the station, which would be whe 
the passenger train from Mexico City had 
departed for Jalapa. 

The priest was not the usual fat, jolly 
bon-vivant, speaking a_ half-dozen ton. 
gues; on the contrary, he was a lantem. 
jawed ascetic, speaking but Spanish, and 
it took all Mrs. Tibbits’ persuasion to in. 
duce him to consent to take a sma!! glas 
of port; then it was necessary to convoy 
him in ‘person to the dining-room, al 
though everyone was fuming at the delay, 


‘txs in the dining-room, Mrs. 7 ibbits 
first had trouble finding the cork 
screw and then had more trouble pulling 
the cork. The padre had taken but a sip 
when he put down the wine-glass with an 
inquiring glance at Mrs. Tibbits. There 
seemed to be something interesting going 
on in the zaguan. Mrs. Tibbits, not hay- 
ing her dignity at heart, reached the scene 
first. 

A small woman—evidently reared in 
the Dangerous Age of Tight Lacing— 
with small, steady, black eyes and 
abundant black hair, was apparently the 
storm-center. With her was Big Mitt, 
looking foolish, and a cargador holding 
her “grip” and lunch-basket. 

Everybody had a scared, guilty ex 
pression save the culprit himself; he 
lowered like a thundercloud at her as she 
stood shaking her finger at him. While 
her face was waspish it had, too, a pit 
fully harassed look. 

“T heard you was to be married today. 
You forgot to send me a invitation,” she 
began with fearful politeness, but her 
voice kept climbing and putting on more 
edge. “Mr. Dave Ritchie! Indeed! | 
s’pose Beasley ain’t as pretty as Ritchie. 
I guess you done so many low-down things 
under your own name that you had to 
have a new one. You could go away and 
leave me with not a red cent—to slave 
myself to death—you mean sneak—you 
—you ... .” She burst out crying. 

With a furious face Beasley tried to 


ocheni 


hae 
ey me ee aiagieeanetitaaetd ush past her, but Big Mitt happened to § Th; 
eT 


} e blocking the path. Jackson Peters, Bf to be 
SEATTLE . E V E R Y with a very composed air, was suavely man ; 


translating to Faustina what the litle J fa, 
New steel and concrete hotel. 300 


waspish woman was saying. For a Lat 
rooms, $1.00 per day and up. Com- R O O M moment the vivid color faded from her & the p; 


fortable surroundings, courteous hice, hae: with a_panther-like leap she pt 
$1 5O caught up a chair—Big Mitt gave 2 & cock. 
e - shudder—and crashed tt 


service. In center of theatre and 
reminiscent lanter 


shopping district. Authentic data 

and complete maps of automobile a : 

highways in the Northwest and Fer Day, No Higher down on Dave Beasley’s head just as he ff said: 
(Either One or Two Persons) : > h ‘ 
With Private Bath and succeeded in shouldering through the § Migu 


Rainier National Park. Headquar- ’ : 
ters for Alaska tourists. Large Dressing Closet crowd. He did not turn, but the littl J ‘yh, 
wasp, who was following, did. “w 


Northwestern and Alaska literature M4 ‘ 
cheerfully sent on request Cartwright Hotel “Somebody tell her,” she called, ‘that Bf expec 
WALDORF SUTTER ST., WEST OF POWELL ST. she ain’t hurting him none. He's to & the h 
One block north of St. Francis Hotel hard to feel a blow like that! It’s me Bf end¢ 
C. R. DOUGLAS, Mer. _ a actin vel he she’s hurting. Why, she ought to be glad the 
J | ie seins aati AM she’s getting off so easy.” And she § piece- 
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Se 
followed him out of the big double doors, 
the cargador tagging with “grip” and 
lunch-basket. 


HE musicians carrying ’cello, fiddle 
T and flute filed into the sala and began 
totune up for the dance. Big Mitt ob- 
served a mozo carrying out the broken 
chair, and shaking his head said aloud, to 
nobody in particular, “Well, seems like 
to me almost as ef ’twas a stand-off!” 

He looked toward Faustina, standing 
in the street door, a picture in her snowy 
huipil and the gorgeous ceremonial dress 
of the Tehuana belles; and his heart 
smote him at the desperate humiliation 
he saw written on the girl’s face. She 
was watching the two walking away to- 
gether down the long, narrow cobbled 
street. 

“Ff she wasn’t sich a catamount, and 
could speak a word of United States, and 
had ever worn a hat in her life—I’d be 
tempted . . . . ” hesaid to Mrs. Tib- 
bits as he walked with her to the sala. 

“Never mind,” comforted that lady, 

“I got a little s’prise fixed up for you and 
Jackson. ” 
“Mrs. Tibbits, then, was the only one 
who had taken cognizance of the girl’s 
feelings. A silk rebozo is not always an 
equivalent for a husband, although men— 
knowing men pretty well—might think 
so! 

Faustina came into the sala, drooping a 
litle in her bravery. Father Benito, 
who had been conversing with Mrs. 
Tibbits—chiefly in pantomime—now 
went over to speak to the girl. Jackson 
caught a few words from the padre—a 
quite human person after all. He was 
assuring her that he could waive the 
banns, or, that they would do for any- 
body, that there was no time like now... 

“Confound it!” thought Jackson. “If 
she had ever used a fork or ever worn a 
ht .. . . . But there’s no use my 
making a fool of myself just because she’s 
beautiful! I couldn’t take her home.” 

The blessed music of Mexico with its 
incomparable rhythm and spirit had cov- 
ered the blank embarrassment of the 
guests; with Mexican courtesy they pre- 
tended nothing had happened and nearly 
everyone was rotating in a danza, when 
Mr. Holden, the master-mechanic of the 
Interoceanic, came in with Miguel, who 
worked at the roundhouse. Miguel was 
so washed and brushed and shaved and 
dressed that his own mother would have 
doubted her eyes. He was really attrac- 
tive—doubly so after Mr. Holden said 
loudly : 

“Este hombre serd asistante jefe con 
ochenta pesos cada mes, manana!” 

This gibberish meant that Miguel was 
to be made on the morrow assistant fore- 
man at eighty pesos a month. 

Faustina smiled. 

Later, at the supper table, spread in 
the patio under the aloof stars, Big Mitt 
gave a toast to the bride and groom, his 
cock-eye earnestly fastened on a Chinese 
lantern hung from a magnolia tree. He 
said: ‘‘Here’s luck to Faustina and 
Miguel and hopin’ that they-alls’ troubles 
ull be only little ones!” 

“Well,” Mrs. Tibbits said, “I never 
expected to hear a chestnut like that in 
the heart of Mexico! Now, Jackson, to 
tnd the evening with a gay one, let’s get 
the orchestry to play that bull-fight 
plece—‘ Fuentes en Chihuahua’.” 
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Real Estate—Catifornia 


Patents 





Seal Beach, California—the greatest and new- 
est amusement resort on the Pacific Coast, is only 


| forty-five minutes ride from Los Angeles, the great- 
| est city on the Pacific Ocean. 


Any lot there will 
Write for full details free. You 
Robert B. Armstrong 
The place where the 


make you a profit. 
don’t have to buy anything. 
Co., Seal Beach, California. 


| scintillating searchlights from the San Francisco fair 


make a new White Way. 





Southern California is the most pleasant 
»lace to live. We have exchanged many Eastern 
homes and farms for California. If you would ex- 
change, send full information. Wilson & Wilson, 
727-8 Story: Bldg., Los Angeles. 


Huntington Beach — Southern California’s 
orettiest, fastest growing beach town. (Send for 
ook.) Modernimprovements. Rich back country. 
High ground. Prices on lots and small acreage low. 


Huntington Beach Co., Van Nuys Bldg., Los Angeles. 


Engines, Ranch Supplies, Implements and 
Wagons, Tractors. Largeststockinsouthwest. Write 
for 300 pagecatalogue. Quotations furnished prompt- 
ly. Ship everywhere. Arnott & Co., Los Angeles. 

Get a Foothoild in the land of opportunity. 
Winter sunshine and summer sea breezes at Los 
Angeles Harbor. Choice lots $10 monthly. Write 
for information. C. J. Colden, 705 Story Bldg., 
Los Angeles. 





- Real Estate— Ore 


On 


Oregon—Reliable information about fruit 


| raising, stock raising, dairying, general farming. 


Selling agents beautiful Oaco Orchards, Oregon's 
perfect apple lands. We are located in the heart 
of the great Willamette Valley, long known as one 
of the most fertile, widely diversified and productive 
valleys in America. Send for information and 
literature. State what kind of land you want and 
how much you expect toinvest. Johnson & Burnap, 
Corvallis, Oregon. Reference: Sunset Magazine. 


Real Estate—Washington 


Dairy and Poultry Land—The best dist. in 
Wash. 5000 acres close to railroads, schools, towns 
and market in 10, 20, and 40 acre tracts. 10 year 
payment plan. Only a little cash needed. It’s the 
workingman’s chance, for the work close by he!ps 
My free 
. C. Peters, Central Bldg., 








Seattle, Wash. 


Real Estate—Utah 





Wheat and Hog Land 20 hours from Los 
Angeles, Cal., for only $25 per acre; nine years to 
pay; located on main line Salt Lake R. R. Thrifty 
Soil is rich sandy loam, will raise from 30 
to 55 bushels wheat per acre without irrigation. 
Running water piped to houses. Rainfall every 
month in the year. Average 16.38 inches for 20 
years. Free cedar posts and fuel. Send for de- 
Conant- 
Winstanley Co., 1108 Van Nuys Building, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 
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Patents Secured or Fee Returned. Send 
sketch or model for free search, report, and advice. 
Manufacturers want Kimmel patents. Latest and 
most complete patent book ever published for free 
distribution. George P. Kimmel, 242 Barrister 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


Patents that Protect and Pay. Advice and 
books free. Highest references. Best results. 
Promptness assured. Send sketch or model for 
search. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 
F Street, Washington, D. C. 





Wanted Ideas. Write for List of Inventions 
wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions. 
Our four books sent free. Send sketch for free 
opinion as to patentability. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Patent Attorneys, 751 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 





Ideas Wanted— Manufacturers are writing 
for a ro through me. Three books with 
list hundreds of inventions wanted sent free. I help 
you market your invention. Advice Free. R. B. 
Owen, 105 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





Who can think of some 

Protect your ideas, they 
may bring you wealth. Write for ‘‘Needed Inven- 
tions’’ and ‘Patent Buyers.’" Randolph & Co., 
Patent Attys., 627 F., Washington, D. é. 


Patents Manufacturers BUY are the kind 
we get for Inventors. For proof and Reliable free 
book, write R. S. & A. B. Lacey, 707 Barrister 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Wanted—An Idea. 
simple thing to patent? 











Help Wanted 


Civil Service Examinations open the way to 
good Government positions. I can coach you by 
mail at small cost. Full particulars free to any 
American citizen of eighteen or over. Write today for 
Booklet CE-914. Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 

Will advance expenses and pay straight 
weekly salary of $18 to man or woman with fair 
education and good references. No canvassing. 
Staple line. Old-established firm. G. M. Nichols, 
Philade'phia, Pa., Pepper Bldg. 





Five bright, capable ladies to travel, demon- 
strate and sell dealers. $25 to $50 per week. Rail- 
road fare paid. Goodrich Drug Company, Dept. 
68, Omaha, Neb. 

Agents—Pair Silk Hose Free, state size and 
color. Beautiful line direct from mill. Good profits. 
Write today. Triplewear Mills, Dept. 3, 720 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Cash for Coupons. We buy, sell, or exchange 

all kinds of cigar, cigarette, tobacco, grocery, and 
trading stamps. Levy & McKaye Coupon Ex- 
change Station. 204 Mercantile Place (upstairs), 
Los Angeles. Oldest and most reliable Coupon 
House on the Coast. 
Australian Black Opals—We are headquarters 
for these beautiful Gems, as well as all other precious 
and semi-precious stones. Mounted to order. IIl- 
ustrated book free. The Gem Shop, 925-27 Phelan 
Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 

Free—my 8 page folder on butterflies, in- 
sects. I buy hundreds. 5c-$7 each paid. Men, 
women, beginners. Outdoor work. Sinclair, Box 
244, D. 51, Los Angeles, Cal. 





Real Estate 


Profitable Little Farms in Valley of Virginia, 
5 and 10 acre tracts, $250 and up. Good fruit and 
farming country. Send for literature now. F. H. 
LaBaume, Agrl. Agt., N. & W. Ry., 267 Arcade 
Bldg., Roanoke, Va. 





"on 
Old Coins Wanted 

Will Pay $3.00 to $10.00 for Flying Eagle Cent 

We pay cash premiums on all rare 

dimes, quarters, etc. and all rare coins to 1912. 

Thousands of coins wanted. Send 4c for Large Ill- 


ustrated Coin Circular. Numismatic Bank, Dept. 
65, Fort Worth, Texas. 








Motton Piéture Business 








$35.00 Profit Nightly. Small Capital Starts 
you. No experience needed. We teach you. Our 
machines are used and endorsed by Government 
Institutions. Catalog and Testimonials _ free. 
Atlas Moving Picture Co., 403 Franklin Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Write Photoplays, Short Stories, Poems. 
$10 to $300 each. No correspondence course. 
Start writing and selling at once. Details free. 
Atlas Pub. Co., 321 Atlas Bldg., Cincinnati. 











DOLLAR 





The Classified Advertising columns of Sunset offer a cheap, effective 
means for reaching Sunset’s thousands of readers. The rate for 
announcements in this department is $1.00 per line each insertion. 


Check should accompany order. Send for booklet ‘The Evidence.” 
A LIN E SUNSET MAGAZINE, 460 FOURTH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO ; 
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| The Joy of “Running ’er” Yourself 
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Evinruding—it’s great sport. But the joy of actually owning an 
Evinrude—of “running ’er” yourself—of feeling this wonderful little | | 
motor respond instantly to your lightest touch on the steering | 
handle—that doubles the pleasure of Evinruding. This pleasure | 4 
can be yours, today, tomorrow—at that lake or river where you | § 
have longed to go. You can take your 


EVINRUDE 


DETACHABLE ROWBOAT & CANOE MOTOR 


with you anywhere. It’s ready when The new Four-Cycle Twin furnishes 
you're ready, for any trip. Quickly at- more speed, more power and it is free from 
tached—starts with a quarter turn of vibration. There’s morespeed too,and otherim- 


“A it provements in the Single Cylinder models. Both 
the fiy-wheel—seldom causes trouble. 41. Four-Cycle Twin and SingleCylinder models 


Any body can operate the Evinrude. are equipped with the Automatic Reverse and 
It’s the ideal family motor. Evinrude Magneto—Built-in Fly-Wheel Type. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY Over 60,000 Sold 
363 Evinrude Block MILWAUKEE, WIS. Write Today for the 


gm a | 436 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. f 1916 Evinrude 
Branches | Front and Morrison Streets, Portland, Ore. ape i Catalog 


/ 
O be one of the crowd—off for a trip up river or across lake, | ; 

| 

| 








lAtebebaltchbatet— 
Is Rowboat Motoring 
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When Aladdin found 

the Magic Lamp and 

rubbed it, the Geni in- 
stantly appeared. 

“Bring me,” said Aladdin, “the 
most delicious cigarette that 

wate §=man ever put between his lips.” 

In a moment he was back 
again. 

“‘Murad!”’ exclaimed Aladdin as he 
saw the box under the Geni’s arm. “I’ve 
smoked Murads for many years. They 
surely are THE Turkish Cigarette and 


Turkish tobacco is the world’s most famous 
tobacco for cigarettes.” 








Makers of the Highest Grade Turkish 


Hngrgyros and Eqyptian Cigarettes in the World 




















The hours need never drag for lack of entertain- 
ment if you have a Columbia in your home. And the 


longer you own a Columbia, the more you will enjoy it— 
the more you will know what it means and what it can 
mean in pleasure. 


OLUMBIA™= RECORD 


bring you the liveliest of times: joy-filled evenings, zmpromptu 
parties—no end of ways in which the Columbia may be used. 
There’s a Columbia dealer near you who can bring these delights— 
the delights of commanding “All the Music of All the World’— 
into your home foday. 


New Columbia Records on sale the 20th of every month. 
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